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PRQLOGUE 


After ESving for more than twenty yearg in the provihce of Shansi in 
North China, I took die old. trade-route and, with my companions 
Eva and Francesca Frencli, uekked north-west past die Barrier of die 
Great Wall and imo the country wliick Iles bey ond. For many years 
we travel] ed over die Desert of Gobi and among Us oases as itinerant 
miss tartanes, and wu came to know the country and its peopte intimately, 
We fountl the dosert to be unlike anything tliat wc had pictured. 
It had its terrors, but it also had its compensating pEeasures; Et suhjected 
us to many and prolonged hardships, but it also showed us some unique 
treasures, The oasis dwdlers were poor but regponsive * the caravan 
men were rngged but full of native wit; die ouistanding personalities 
of the oases were men of diameter and distinction; die towns were 
highly IndividitaUsric and each small water-stage had some unitjue 
ieature. Even die monotonous out tines of die desert, wben hetter 
known* worc a subtly thanging aspect, and bndscapes whidi were 
similar in broad outline became highly distinetive as flieir detail was 
scrutimsed* Even the stony liooring of the Gobi varied so much from 
siage to stage that pebbles pkked up on die wide espanse coidd be 
located to the aetual spot whére they were collectetL 

Once the spirit of the desert had caughl us it lured us on and we 
bccame learners in its severe school. The solitudes provoked refieciion, 
the wide space gave us a right sense of proportion and the silences 
for ba de trfviahty, The following record of what we saw and found in 
the Desert of Gobi may hetp udiers to approciate its unique ckanti. 
Tliest experiences wete shared by three people, but for obvious reasons 
the record is nvritten in the first person singular. 
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“The word Gobi is not the proper name of a geographical area, 
btit a common cxprcssion used by Mongols h> deslgoace a definite 
order of geographica! features, These are wide, ahallow basins ot 
which the smooth rocky bottom is filled with sand, pebbles or, more 
often, with gravel*. ... The Gobi Desert mcasures nearly une thousand 
rwo hundred miles front north lo south, near the 104° meridian, and 
iwo thousand miles foliowing the length of the 44° paraScl- To the 
east it riaehes nearly five hundred miles be vond the central Khingan, 
to the west i is eittem is only limited by the ti$e of the word Gobi. 
Aciually it lies in an iminEtnupted stietch over the Daongarian 
wiltlerness and the wastes of Eastem Turkestan, se parat ed from eaeh 
other hy the hilly and fertile belt of fhe Tienshan* Thus from die 
Pamirs to the confiws of Manchuria it covets a distacicc of throc 
thousand sitt handred miles,” 

Glographit Umvtfitll*', P. Vidal de la Bi.aciie et L. Guløi*. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE DESERT 

I 

First Impressions 

A ray of the rtsing sun touched the seaJbped ridge of ice-fietds in the 
Tibetan Alps and threw a veil of pinfc over their snowy slopes, but the 
great mass of die monn ta in range was still in the grip of that dearh-bke 
hue whtch marks the last resistanee of night to the coming day. The 
morning star was still vislble, but it waa grey dawn on the ptain bebw, 
and light was gatning rapidly» There was a strange sen$e of vibratiori 
in the air, for the world was awahcning and! all nature responded to the 
cal I of a new day» 

At ilie foot of the mountain range lay the old travel road, wide and 
dceply marked, licerally cut to bits by the sharp naibstudded wheels of 
countless caravan carts. The ruts parred and mergcd, then spread aga in, 
as the eddies of a current mark the face of a river. Over this road myriads 
of travel!ers had journeyed for thousands of years, making of it a cease- 
Icssiy flowing streatn of Life, for it was the great highway of Asia, whieh 
connected tite Far East with distant European lands» 

Thar morning the road was desened, save for two heavy carts 
co ve red with matting and diawn by mules. The beasts stood for a rest 
white two Chinese carters, dressed in blue cotton, squatted on their heeb 
and each one stuffed the bow! of his long-stemrned pipe with a pinch of 
tobacco from the leather poudi hanging at his waist. 

The land around was arid and the scene desolate but, toward the 
west, the outline of a mighty fortress and a long line of battlemented 
wa!l was siLhauctted against the moming &ky. 

14 Another ten tt 1 and we shall be at the fortress of Kiayukwan" said 
the head carter, looking toward it. “ Let us push on.” 

The eart bumped merdlessly over the bose stones of the dismal 
plain T and each slow mile brought the outline of the fort into dearer 
relief. It was an impressive strueture. To tite north of the centra! arch 
was a turreted watch-rower, and from it the long line of the wa|| dipped 
into a valley, dimbed a MO and vanished over its summit- Then a few 
poplar trees came in &ight, and it was evident from the shade of green 
at the foot of the wah that here was grass and water. Farther on a patch 
1 li —a Chinese male, and equfvilem to cmc-chird of an Engtijh mile. 
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of wild iriscs spread a corpet of htue hy the roadstde, fust where the cart 
possed under an ornamenta! memorial arch and lurched across □ rickety 
bridge over a bubbling stream. 

The massive monument tiow towered overhead, and, impressive as it 
was by its own dignity, it made a yet further appeal tq the imagination, for 
this was Kiayukwan (Barrier of the Pleasant Valley), tlie barrier whidi 
marks the western end of that amaring and absurd stmcture known as 
the Great Wall of China, dating back to 214 b.c., and buili as a protee- 
tidd against Tatar enemy tribes. The lengd 3 of wall whtch oudined 
the crest of the hill to die north would continue, irrespective of diffi- 
culties caused by mountains and vatleys, ri vers and deserts, unt il it 
reached die sea 1400 miles away* 

Were diis a clumsy, grotesque structure it would be a blot on north- 
west China, but its beauty and dignity redeem it from criticism, and 
since, in her unique way, China has ordained tliat ber gr eat western 
ouilet should be controlled by a single door, she has made of that doqr 
such a stri king portal as 10 be one of the impressive sighrs of the East. 
This fordficadon China calts ber “mouth,” and in colloqmal speedi 
those who have passed bey ond it are “outside the mouth / 1 while ihose 
stil! within are “inside the mouth.” She thus makes the shame of eom- 
pulscry exlle doubly bitter by the offensive suggestion that an unwanted 
son has been ejected from her mouih. 

The heavy cart shook die loose planks of ihe unsafe bridge, and die 
cartet wdth a final shout turn ed the mules toward die stone-paved 
approach to the main en trance* The last pull up the ramp was an effort 
to man and beast. Both w [ ere weary widi the long niglu stagc, but each 
earter urged on his team with yells, lashing die air with his whip and 
cutting dreies over his head. One sharp tum to the right, another pull 
through a further arch, and die carts were in the street of the inns, wliich 
was buik against the fortress wall. 

Then fhe innkeepers came out to secure eustom* 

“Tum in, tum in,” each man called, and the earter questjoner! them 
as he went past: “ Have you grass enough for our beasts ? ” 

“ Plenty,” was the answer. 

” What price?” 

“A fair price, and no more*” 

So the caravan swept through the wkle portal of tite Inn of Hor- 
monious Srothcrhood. It took all the drivers* skill to bring the carts 
round till they stood with shafts Facing the entra noe. Then the mules 
were unhitched, the arts unladen, die tired men gathered to a drink of 
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boiling water, and tite street retapsed onee more in to jts atmosphare of 
sfagnadon. 

Il tras ilins tliat I and my two companions hm came to the western 
portal of the Great Wall of China, now called KiayOkwan (Barrier of 
the Pleasant Vailey), but known to men of a former genera tion as 
Kweimenkwan (Gate of the Demons). 

V * * 

TI le old riradel had three gates, one fadng nord];, One south and 
anudier west» Each was symbolic of die partkular dass of inhabitant 
whose life demanded tts constant use. One was the low Door of Neces- 
sity through which the oEd nesidents passed each day canying water 
from the spring at the foot of die hill. Occasionally they took a longer 
journey wben three families joined together to drive a dosen donkeys 
to the coal-mines hidclen in the fcot-Jtills, and bring them back laden 
vri di fue!_ 

There was also the larger gate made of heavy wood and studded 
wiiii nafls. Each night diat gate was locked and the great iron key 
deposited at the yamm} It boked rpward the distant green oasis of 
Suchow (Spring ofWine), and every day soldiers were galbping through 
the gate and over the plain to fetch suppltes of pleasant food for die 
Gove mor and his ladies. Their horses dattcred through the little 
crooked street, but die old residcnts, sitting at dieir eounters, exchanged 
not a word with die youdiful riders. News of matters omside their ovn 
gates meant nodiing to them, nor had diey any requirements which were 
not met by their eva meagre suppltes* Even the opium from the poppy 
patch by the side of the stream was sufHcient for their dope* 

The most important door was on the farther side of the fortress, and 
it might be called Traveller’s Gate, though some spoke of k as the Gate 
of Sighs* It was a deep archway tunnelled in die thickness of tlie røll, 
where footsteps echoed and re-echoed. Every traveller toward the 
north-west passed through tliis gate, and ir Gpcned out on tliat great 
and always mySterious waste calbd die Descn of Gobi. 

Tlie long archway was covered with mi tinga, and anyone with suffli- 
eient knowledge to appreciatc Chinese penmansliip could seé at onee 
that thcse were die work of mon of scholatship, who had fallen on an 
hour of deep distress. There w^ere lines quoted from tlie Book of Odes, 
poems composed in tlie pure tradisjon of classic litertmire, and veides 
inspired by sorrow too heavy for the careful balance of literary values, 
yet unbearable tinless expressed in words. 

1 yamcn —oflicia] leaidcnce of the City MagjsiEiK, 
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Who then were the writers of this Anthology of Grief? Some were 
heavy-hearted exiles, others were cisgraced officials, and some were 
criminals no longer tolcrated within China’s borders. Tom from all 
they loved on earth and banished with dishonoured name to the dreary 
rjegions outside, they stood awhile within the tomb-like vault, to add 
their moan to the pitiful dirge of tlie Gate of Sighs. 

The men of the garrison shunned that gate, and the old inhabitants 
never used it. It was only the traveller who must needs pass the grim 
portal, and he always did so with some dread, for this was a door leading 
to the unknown, and to man the unknown is ever tlie fearful. 

Unlike those who never looked beyond tlie gate until they must, I 
wished to prepare rayself for the great adventure, so I set out on foot 
to view the land. T wo men of the patrol joined me, fordng their way, 
as I did, agamst the head-wind which fiercely resisted us. Just outside 
the gate was a high stony mound which blockcd the view. It had been 
thrown up ,o ac. as a barrier against the elemental and inimical spirits 
of die Gobt, for the simple-minded men of the garrison would never 
credit the gobltns wtth sense enough to find dteir way round the mound 
and into the fortress. 

We dimbed it, and from the summit came into full view of the plain 
Stretdung as far as eye could see was the arid plateau from which the 

dnymg winds had swept away all die finer sand and left nothing but 
dull, grey gnt. • 6 

“A place of desolation,” murmured one of mv 



“How do they call?” I asked. 

“ From among the sand-mounds.” b#» nneM 'A»A J M f Pt mm 
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A long line of battlemented wall was silhouetted against the morning sky 






Two men from the Smi ri i mountains 










ON THE THKESHOLD OF THE DESERT 

“ Do many get lost in this desert ? ,r I encfuired* 

"Very Eiany,” be said* " H Same miss thvir way and die of thirst, and 
others are frozen to death in winter blizzards. You do not yet know, 
Lady, tite terroris of that joamey. Must you go out in co the Gobi ? Yøu 
have come from Suchow. That is'a good plate witk many people and 
piemy to eat, but out yonder .. - Must you go?' 1 

“ Yes,” I said, “I must, for I seek the lost, and some of them are 
out there.” 

" Ah I” he said* “You seek tlie lost j now I understand. There are 
many like you who go aeross the Gobi to seek a lost relative. Boys 
leave home to go out there, and never even send a word back to say 
where they are. Then the old parents are always unhappy until a second 
son goes in search of the first* Very often he comes back without find- 
ing that lost brother. Fethtps you have some due as to where the lost 
ones are, and where yøu shquld go to look for them ?" 

+H 1 have a clue and I know r that I shall surely find them, even though 
tlie demons of the Gobi try to keep me from reaching them* God Who 
is ihcir Father and mine w ill léad me to where they are.” 

The young soldier stared, dimly feeling diat I was speaking of tliings 
whkh concemed the gods, and were outside his ken: “People like you 
are not in peril as wie are,” he concluded, “for the spirits cannot hurt 
them* When there is danger you know how to pray to your God.” 

We tumed back to die greac gate and, sordid as the fortress enclosure 
was, I fek glad to be safe widiin its walts aga in , for the howling gale 
blew grit and sand into my face, and when I reached my tumbiedowTi 
room at the Inn of Harmonious Brotherhood I was thankfiil for its 
shelter- Before another week has passe d, I thought, that gre at gate wi!E 
have closed behind our caravan* We shall be out on the Gobi, and onee 
w r e have started on that joumey there can be no turning back. 


n 

Life in the For ir ess 

Inside the fortress, Life was divided into threc disønet sections, eaeh 
of which had an existence quite different from the others* All the Lnns 
and shops were in the suhurb* The people who owned them weni 
descendants of a long line of old residents who took pride in die very 
uxelusiveness which w r as imposed by their isoladon. Fé w of them eve r 
left the ptacc, and many bad never even seen tlie neighbouting town of 
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Suchow- Business could noE be made an excu.se for always staying at 
home i the takings were too paltry lo count. For the nightb lodging a 
iraveller would give two pence, and for thar small sum have room enougli 
to stretch himself on die kartg , 1 gei his dinner conked for him at rhe 
ki iclien fire, and have unl imited boiling water eo drink. Custom required, 
however, ihat wliere die innkeeper could supply it, the travel ler should 
buy the flour or millec necded for his dinner from him, even if the price 
were high. In the shops he could purdiase tobacco, rigarettes, matches 
and rough paper made from ihc pulped lea f of the dwarf iris, small saew a 
of red pepper mixed wlth coarse salt as condiment to the tasteless inn 
lood, streng band-wo ven braid for ty ing a man's trousers round liis watst 
and ankles, and leadicr thongs for mending harness- Nothing else was 
regarded as a necessity or worth stocking, except sticks of intense to 
bum at the shrine sa that tlie craveller might seek the favour of the 
gods as he jcurneyed on. 

The only really busy ptace was the blacksmith + s sliop, which was 
always livdy. In front of it a strong eonstruetion of wooden posts, 
ropes and pulleys looked like a mediaeval instrument of tonure, buE it 
was only a conirivance used for slinging difficult beasts who would not be 
quiet during tlie process of shoetng. With some mules ii was suflident 
to tie ihe hair of the ta il to the tongue in order to qudl the rebelltous 
spirit, but others had to be li fred from tlie ground and thoroughlv 
incapadtated be fore they would stop kickJng. 

The blaeksmith was, incidentally, the veterinary surgeon of the place, 
and there was constant entertainmem for earcers in watching the dosing 
of desert-tried beasts, the ramming of needles into the tongue of a sick 
mule, and the more delicate operation. of cutting the carribge of the 
nosmta to cure spastns. 

An inner gate led 10 the military section of the fortress, where life 
was endrdy different. The yamen r built in tradidonal Chinese style, 
was the cenire ofgarrison life, and here the General and liis family li ved’ 
guarded day and night by sentries. 0 fli ters marched in and out, and 
much official business was done, for this was an important military 
centre and the ofiicer in command hetd a high rank. 

Unlike the old residents, the military hated tlie placeand seizcd every 
chance of being away from it, bitterly resenting the appoiniment to such 
a londy outpost, and longing to be transferred dsewhere. Nothing 
would have induced them to walk outside the North-West Gate where 
that fateful Gobi Descrt stietched, and their eyes always tumed long- 
1 —» mod bed Waimcd by a Cm. 
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ingjty to the dty w r here, twenty miles away, there was solace, gaiety and 
li/e. 

If the men dislited Kiayiikwan, the women hated it. '* There is 
nothing to do here all day bm sit and listen to that bowling wind,'' 
they would say fretfully. 

The ladies of the yamen would gather in each Qther*s røoms, play 
ma-jong for small stakes, sip tea and gossip. Qften tbe game was pro- 
longed until midnighi, with inter) udes for drawing on the opium pipe, 
but the next morning^ reaction brought a fierce hatred of this plaoe 
wbere desert demons hid themselves in diist-doudsand whistled through 
every ete vice of the crazy buildings. The little slave girls learnt to dread 
the days of hlizzzrd when their mistresses* nerves were taut and blows 
were dealt out Erritably for tlie slightest oRence. 

Each festival of the year was the occasion for a welcome social 
funetson, and during the summer months iife was made brighter by the 
frequent exchange of visits with the offidals from Suchow. Twice each 
year a theatrical troupe visited the fortress, and for the three days of its 
performance all the inkabitants enjoyed themselves and made meny. 
But it was søon over, and when the properties w r ere packed and carts 
carried botli actors and tlieir bdongtngs elsewhere, Iife in the fortress 
relapsed mto desotaiing stagnasjon. 

The third category of human beings to be mei in Kiayukw F an were 
the travel] ers who came, lodged for a night or two at the inns, and forth- 
wjth wem tlieir way* Every sunset and every sunrise they am ved, some 
taking night stages and some tnvdling by day, but all were travel-wom 
and weary* Tliey hailed from every part of Cliina T s dominion and were 
bound for her remotesf frontiers. For one day or one night they used 
the place like masters, commanded the 3nnkeeper's time and resounces, 
fed their beasts in his stable and visited the shops, turning over the poor 
goods, alw r ays looking for something new though never fmding it, rilI 
in disgust they would take a paeket of eigarettes or a box of matches, 
fling down a few coppers and go their way. 

These formed the stream of living men and women who moved up and 
down the great road, acquainted with Iife and full of knowledge about 
d Istant places. They were familiar with the large cities and dne gre at 
waterways of China, and had traveised her wide plains by the “iron 
track” at a speed which seemed fabulous to the owners of these little 
shops. The sta tie inhabitants saw them come, heard them talk, watdied 
them go, but failed to understand the matters of which they spoke, for, to 
them, everything which they had never seen was unreal, vague, remote 
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and seemcd to bear no nelation to daily life. Enough for rbem ihat to- 
day they had sold three boxes of matcha, two packets of cigarettes and 
a hand fu! of salt, They cared little for travel lers' tales and probably 
believed nonc of thecn, and I was scaroely more advaneed in my outlook 
than they were, for while all which lay behind was real and tangible, 
the new Hfe across the desert seemed weird and Hlusory. With many of 
the travellers we shared past experience, for we, as they, had crossed 
China on her broad walerways and far-flung railroads, hui we, too, were 
baftled by strange ulita-Gobi tales. Some told of rushing rivers cutting 
their way through sand, o f an unfathomable lake h idd en among the 
dunes, of sand-hi lis with a voice like thtinder, of prater which could be 
dearly seen and yet was a deccption, We listened incredulously and, 
equally with the rough boys of the garrison town, fonnd ourselves 
gi ving credence only to that which was confinmed by our own experience. 

The rest]ess soldiers of the ganisoii rushed to and from the large 
town, but the old inbabiiams cared for none of these tliings, and when 
the fortresS gates w-ere closed each rtight tliey pyt up the shutters of the 
little shops and crtpt nnder miserable coverlets lo lic on the mud kangs, 
fi.ll their opium pipes and escape into the land of Illusion and dteams, 
which was the only wider horizon that they kuew* 

We were in no hurry to leave the Barrier of the Fleasant Valley, for 
the days spent there were full of Interest* We often walked out through 
die small gate and took the sharp downward path to where the springs 
bubbled up. The stretch of grass down there was always cool and damp, 
from the water which wclled up and filtered througli it in dny rivulers. 
These fomied a cheerfril brook, which in rum joined tlic iarger strearn 
at the foot of the fortress. Here we met most of the “odd-and-end" 
boys from the inns, for all the drinking-water of die ciiqdel was carried 
from here in wooden boxes laid a cross the backs of small donkeys* The 
'* odd-and-ender's ** job is the first nmg of the ladder which leads to any 
post of oasts d [gni ty. His work is exactly described by his ti tie* Ho 
leaefe the overheated horse to and fro on a patienr stroll until it is safe 
to water it, he nms about with kettles of boiling water, he wields the 
gni boiine knife which chops sorghum 1 leaves for fodder, he fetches and 
carries for carters, and is the rich man*3 serva nt’s servant. He works 
the box-bellows which fan the coal-dust fire, and wipes out the hig iren 
food pot while his master eats its scrapings. There Is little he does not 
see and he is proverbialiy communicatjve* Through listening to their 
chatter we came to know- all about the different househdds in Kiayiikwan 

1 SDTfchurn—cireil plant knoi-n it» 35 Indian miDer, Guinea 
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They to]d how Merchant Chang’5 son had stolen sixty dollars of his 
fadicrs savings and had joined die (amous robber chief White Wolf, 
how Liu tlie miiler had beaten his young wife and how she had kiileti 
herse] É by eaiing a whole box of matches, how Li the blackstnith + s sort 
was so profLigate that his father Took a sledge-hammer and crushed his 
head as he lay asleep» The go&sip of tiiat steepy township was one long 
string of tragie happenings. 

We ofeen sat on the cusiomer^s beneh at the shop doors and talked 
with the old residenta, who Iiked to recount the pasi glories of die 
fortresSj and xnany hours were spent wiih al! serts and eondidons of 
women, sometimes in hovels, sorae times in baeb-shops or in private 
housesj as weN as in official resEdenæs. Such talk was always interesiing 
and we Ieamt a great deal from it; wé all enjoyed each others company 
so that when tlie time came to move on diere wa$ already a root let down 
which it hurt to tear up. On the last days there were many good-byes 
to be said, and an exchange of small prosents left us provided with a 
variety of road neces&ities such as eandles, sugar, cakes, crisp sun-dried 
rusks 3 and oven a hand fut of fresh green vegetable from someone's i i uk 
cabbage pion 

One evening before sunset our earts dattered noisily through the 
echoing arch, plunged dirciugh the awkward double gates, swung aside 
to avoid the spirit mound, pulled up □ short steep ascent and diew up 
on the levd plam just where the great stone tablet stood which hore 
tlie inseription: “Eartlfs Greatest Barrier.'' 

Tlie rwo friendly soldiers were there to see us off. “Look here. 
Lady,” one of them saicl excitedly, "you cannot start wirhout throving 
a stone ar our old walk” 

They led us to where a portion of die brick faring of the fortress wall 
had been broken away, lea ving a rough hollow, and near by lay a large 
heap of small stones. 

“It is die tustom that every traveller as he goes omside the wall, 
should thrw a stone at the fortress. If the stone rebounds he will come 
back safe and sound, but if not -. .” he left the doom unuttered. 

We each picked up a few small stones and threw diem. Rcbounding 
from Lhe wall they skipped back with a sharp sound, and the two boys 
grinned with pleasuit, 

“What a strange noise!” I said* M It is like the cheepirtg of chicks." 

“That is the echo of this spot,” they said proudly. “It U lueky to 
have heard it. Yotir joumey will be prosperous." 

Ås the sun was now nearing the borizøn the carter shouted, "We 
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must be off," and die soldier boys saluted and said, * s We shall meet 
again*" Tlien tliey quickly tumed and re-cntered die fortress, for the 
trumpet was calling all men to banracks. The gate swung to, and we 
heard them shoot die heavy bar, We were irxcvucably launehed on ihe 
long nek. 

* * * 

We had ad Hved for many years in the East and were nsed to die 
leisunely pace of Oriental It fe. We had folio wed many of the mink 
roads of China and were fhmiliar whh die varied li fe of the Chinese 
peopk* We kntw their Eanguage, were at home with their customs and 
habits, and in matters of fond and dress had become one of thcmselves. 
We had no nostalgi a left for Western Iife and had Eong been dctached 
from European lands. The Far East had beeome our home, and our 
tlioughts, occupations and interests were fbeussed there- In so knowing 
the Chinese people we had leamt to love them, and it was perhaps this 
very understandtng of them which imparted the dread we all felt in 
facing this desert isolat ion* The carter’s burdened $igh found an échp 
in my own heart. 

Life in Cliina is always unhurried, and I, for one, had outgrown die 
has ty impatience which måkes the Wes terner such a trial to die Easttmer. 
I had even developed the art of concentratEng in to the faculty ofobserva- 
tion the wholé mental activity of travel days, when for twelve huurs, 
almost motionless, I watched the passing scene sEowly nnroll itself, 
observang every feature of the Undscape and seeking to fathom each 
aspect of human Iife that we met and passed on the long road. Although 
the joumeys which lay behind had often seemed long, slow and redious, 
yet they alwpys led to a kindly shelter for the night, iowsurd a goal whidi 
lay within measurable distance, and gave cettain promise of a retum to 
a welcoming home. In China the wayside inn liad had its unfailing 
atmosphere of cordiality and pEeasant inter co urse, hut this pbce liad 
none of these amenfties- The Iife of China’s main roads was one of 
stirring aedvity, with something happening every moment to mterest 
or to amuse* Wliat faced me here might be the burden of boundless 
monotony. Should I ever distinguish one stage from die odler? Might 
I not even die, not, as some had done, of thirst or fa dgue, but of 
boredom? In the end, should I make good my quest, or would the 
desert prove too much for me? Where would it all end? How would 
it end ? Anything might happen and it might end anywbere. 

All this went through my mind as I waEked ahead of the carts for a 
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few miles of that first Gobi joitmey. The loose startes hurt my feet and 
cut them through my ChEnese cotton shoes. Soon the landseape faded 
in the falling ntght and I could no longer disdnguish the detail of tlie 
road. I began to stumble among die stones, and fearful of losing my 
way 1 climbed up on the cart beside my companions, trusting the bcasts, 
who could see in ihe dark, to fold the track. 

The wind had dropped, att was still, and darkness soon spread over 
die plain- The e ven ing star appeared, tlien one by one the stars came 
out and hung like golden lights in die velvety deptlis of tlie sky, I 
watched tlie expanse of the heavens throughout the whole nigjit and the 
glory of it anmed me. The polar star unerringly pointed the way, and 
the constellations swung slowly overhead. The only sound was die 
steady quiet tramp of the animals' feet and die soft tread of the cartcr*s 
do di slioes. We wcne all conscious of passmg through a great silene? 
and instinctivdy interrupted it as little as might be. 

At midnight a light haze on die horizon showed that moonrsse was. 
m?ar. Soon the scene was ha thed in clear soft hgh t. The 5 1 il I ness in tensi- 
fied. I had previously known great silence$, but in comparison with 
this it seemtfd diat they mere noisy. There was not even a blade of grass 
ta rustle, a leaf 10 move, a bird 10 stir in its nest, nor an inseci on the wing 
to fly pasn Nu one spoke, we only listened htently and it scemed as 
though eycry vibradon was stilled. Wfwn the moon rode high tn the 
heavens and die hour mas nearing three in the morning, the carter spoke 
once: "That, yonder, is Gold Washer^s Halt," he &aid. 

I startfd among tlie unduhdng gravtfl-ridges and detected the sharper 
ouitine of a man-madc stmcture and then a wall such as might end ose 
a village. Now that the spell was breken I manted to speak and ask 
what this strange place was, and whether it held human inhabitams 
behind that sheltering wall. The carts came up slowly, and then stood 
still. Chilltfd and cramped, I alighted to stretch my li nibs- I found a 
breach in tlie wall, and walking through it saw in the bright moonLight 
an old street m r ith ruined buildings, and die remains cf what had once 
been human hornes. It mas a dty of tlie dead, yet it mas impossible 10 
throw off die feeling that the phce mas still ustfd during tlie night hours 
by some ghostly inhahitantSj and that I mas being watched by vigilant 
eyes though I could not see them, I felt that I mas an intmder* 

Tliis was all I saw that nighr, but later, when the desert road had 
become familiar by reason of many joumeys, I mas a ble to locate die 
deep well now choked widi sand wbere die long-dead inbabitants had 
once dramn water. Slowly but surdy the level of that water had sunk 
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unttl the people had Bed lest they shouta dte of The sbeli of a 

æmple was still standing where vanished gods of mud and stone had 
gnce guarded the tank in which gold-washcrs had carefully scanned die 
grains of sand, in their search for fragmenrs of the precious metat. 

At 3 certain season of the year a small quandty of evil-colottred 
water collected in a hoie near by, and then an old man would come to 
stay In a ho vel he had hullt from débris. He sold an infusion of desert 
herbs which he called ‘'tea” and it sometimes happened that a gang of 
men bent on plunder joined the old man, so tliat every traveller vas 
happier whjen, as now 7 there vas ncither w^tcr nor human inhabitant. 

The gold-dust washers vere not the first settlers in this place, for 
Iong before their day primitive man had made his abode here, Anyone 
who dimbcd the gravd ridges and scarched among the sto nes which 
littered the ground would be likdy to pick up a soaper or other stone 
implemcnt made, used and discarded by prehmoric man- Hov strange 
It seemed that human beings should have used this place for so long and 
yet allow r ed the desert to reconquer it- With all hb ingemiity man had 
not been ahlc to hold his owm against the alUdevouring sands, 

I was called back to the immediate by a summons from the carter: 
K On!" he said. "Letus be off! This is no place for delay-” 

“ Let us get on! ” I cchoed- 

The place was terrifying and even more inimical rhan I had feared. 


m 

A Wayside Hah 

At sunrise the dreaiy stage eune to an end, and w j e dro ve into the 
short street of a vilbge where already diere were signs of life. We met 
a few people fresh from sleep who vere taking on the normal occupa- 
tiems of the day- During the hours øf darkness they had been steeped 
in unconsciousness, and nov they faced a new day, res to red and vi goro us* 
The veary beasts, the tired emers and the jaded travellers moved wraifh- 
like amemg them, for all througfr the night they had been as living 
creatures who walked ardong the dead and surprised their seerets, and 
now they m turn felt like ghosts in this dear bright world, which vas 
rhe inheritance of tliose who vere refreshed and renewed, They had no 
part in the life of the new r day, sinee for them it must be tumed inio 
night* 

We ah velcomed the wiudowless rooms of the dingy inn. Its doors 
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were dilapidaced, but a boulder rolled acrøss the opening wotild prevent 
rntnision by these lusJy, noby, daylight people, so we sprcad covcrlets 
on the mud bed, fiung ourselvcs down and fell into deep skap. I was 
awakened by flies alighiing on my face, and looking upwards saw in 
die centre of tite mat roof the tunuk 1 diroiigh which die midday snn 
directed a verd cal ray whith had reached my chetk. On the roof near 
the hoW there was a large flat stone with which to dose it T and, had I 
shoured, die fodder boy would have serambled up and pttshed it over 
the tunuk, excluding both light and air s and leaving onty one small crack 
sufficient for the flies to ose in makiag their exit to a brighter world. 
Bue 1 was now awake and even a few hours of sl«p had rdnvjgorated 
tue, so that I wished to take my part again in the world of men. 

I walked out into the village street to look around. A dear stream 
somdiow found its way here from distant snow-mountains and ran 
through the vi! lage, so dividing it that everyone mutt needs constantly 
cross and reeross it on stepping-stones. A littlc genera! shop faced me, 
and on its small countet stood the inevitable heap of tobacco, the few 
boxes of eigarettes and matche®, tite bundtes of incense snek 5 , the hali- 
dozen sexews of red pepper mixed with coarse salt and, hanging from 
a nait, were twists of hand-woven braid, home-made strfng and leather 
thongs. 

There was somefching different here, høwcver, for, in addition to the 
dull sEock of the oasis shopkeeper, thb man had a variecy of artkfrs made 
from a fine-gniined, ligbt-grey stone which was found ncar at hand. 
There were slahs on which to rub down the hard stteks of Chinese mk, 
and Ikde pots to hold water with wliidi to moisten them. The chief 
demand, however, was for small pieces to be used as whetstones for 
knives, raaors or scissors, and many a carter passing that way added a 
hone to his small outfit of traveltcfs necessities. 

In order to éncourage business I bought a few stane artides, one of 
the small screws of red pepper and a box of matches, then sat down and 
talked with the owner of the shop- After answering all his enquiries 
contemifig myself, my age, my purney and my rdadves, I took the 
lead and, in ftirn, questtoned him ahout himselt, his home and this vi Hage 
where he livetL 

Conceming the oasts he had much to tell me- " This place,” he said, 
"Is famous for two things. One is its sw-cet, dear water which flows 
dtreet from the snow-fidds- When you have been farther among tlie 
sa It-water stages you will often long for a drink from our stream* but 
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3ec mc wam you, that when the sun is high and you water your beasts, 
tJie carter must either stand the paiis in the sun, or pour a iitttø hot 
^ter inio them. Tite stream is rapid and the bed stony, so die water 
has no time to become sun-warmed, and many a horse goes sick in this 
phoe through dntiking a draught of such cliilly water, You roo must 
be carerol, bm for sweetnras there is no water like ours,” 

" y° a for tell ‘ n S ™>" I i "I will take your advice and be 
oreful. Bu. you spoke of some otber things f or which this place is 
renowned, What are they ?" 

Our great rornb,” he said. 14 This is the vi3 lage of the Moslem Tom b 
(Huei-huei-pti), which is fomous everywhere. Surely you have heard 
of it Go and see it, A few steps beyond ilte temple is a wall, and 
bchmd the wall lits the Torab of the great Moslem pilgrim*" 

I tumed to go, and just as I was kaving I noticed on his counter □ 
jar of coarse grey sand. Taking some of i. in my hand I rubbed it 
between my Angers testing the quality of the grains, and as I did so I 
felt .hete was something unusttal about it. “Wha. do you keep sand 
for r J asked. “Is therc not enough of it by die roadside^” 

"TI.is u spedal sand, Lady,” he said. “It comfs f rom ntaj h 
but is not found elsewhere b. the Gobi. It is so heavy tltat the wind 
does not blow it about, and it is the only sand which can be used for øne 
process in the polishing of jade. Though it is hard enough to use even 
on Jade, yeinever seratches the surfet*. It is very highly valued, and 
Jade pohshers send here to get it,” 

"Dora each oasb have some spedal product?” I asked. 

"More or less,” he replied. “If y OU go stralght aeross there ” 
pomting to die north, 1 you come ro the village of Tien-tsin-wei and 
in summer you can ftnd your way there by the melon skins on the sand 
Jbe melons are swceter and more juicv there chan elsewhere, and everv 
tra veller buys ti .em and eats them as he goes. If you travd one staee 
farther on the mam road, you will see all the houses summttdcd witl, 
stacks of [iquonec root. Traders from "widtin the moutli" *]] e0 ,L ere 
to buy it, and nowhere else is the qualEty so fine,” & 

"Liquorj* and melons are bo.h good things," I said, “but Moslem 
Tomh suppbes sand for the tare beauty of polished jade, and inkslabs 
for die uTitvr s art, so ir counts seeond to none for its products ” 
l arnng from the friendty merchant with the eustomary ■■ 

( we s ull n*et aga. n "), and joined by my companions, I walked foto 
the Imle yiltage in searcli of the pilgrin* torob, and found it almost 
tmmediately. I, «, enclosed with an outer mud wall, the door tfeough 
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which was lucked, but die man in charge saw me try the bolt and caroe 
over to open it and take us in* The ploi of land held one building 
only, and this stood in the verv cemre of die groundi u small, square, 
mud-buih tomb, with domed roof and a crenated border* As we valk ed 
round it the old Moslem fitted the key to die heavy lock and we folkrwéd 
him inside. 

It was an empty room, but in the centre of the door was a slighdy 
raised opera ng oovered over with a red satiri pall, embroEdeted in Arabic 
characters. We were strtiek by die cleanliness, the order and the tidi- 
ness which the Modem shows in regard to his sap-ed places* This mud- 
built tomb was tnany eenturies old, but, tl sanks to the dry di mate and 
con stam atten rion to repairs, it stood Lntact* 

We questioned the guardian concetning the pilgrim whose body 
lay buried there, and leamt from him that he w as one of dtree com- 
panions who joumeycd toward China from dis tant lands in die west. 
They overcame all difficuldes until they reaehed the rocky ravine ca II ed 
Hsing-hsing-hsia (Ravine of Bahoons), which is at present the frem tier 
of Chinese Turkestan* There one of them died, and only ten stages 
farther his eompanton also died and was buried here, lea ving the third 
to travel on alone. 

"I suppose that the body of this pilgrim iies in a vault,'* I said. 
"Is there a ny stone slab under diat sarin pall?” 

“No, indeed,” was the irtdignant reply, "for w r hen the angel ealls 
the dead man of Islam by his name, he must sit upright and respond* 
Haw coutd he do that i f he were held down by coffin-boards or by stone 
slabs? WTien you reach Hsing-hshg-hsia,” he continued, "you will 
find the tomb whsre the body of the first hoty man Iies. It Is a deep 
rock sepulchre and you must be sure to see it.” 

" What happened to the third pilgrim?” I askedL 
“He travelled on right through China, and in the end died in Canton, 
His tomb is there and these graves are always spoken of as ‘The Graves 
of the Three Pilgrims,' but," he added with same pride, “this is the only 
tomb w hich gives its name to a locality*" 

Many legends have grown up round the tradition of the three 
renowned pilgrims, and later we were assured tliat the body of the 
first one had already risen from die cave tomb in IIsing^hsEng-bsia, 
Miracles arc also freely quoted in connecrion with the ether burying- 
sires, but through all the legendary lore the basic fact pemsts, of three 
companion pilgrims whose bodies are buried respectivety at Hsing- 
hsing-hsia, at Huei-huei-pu and in Canton. 
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From the Moslem burying-place we watked on a few &teps to the 
temple wiuch overlooked it. An old Chinese priest lived there, 'who 
recetved us wiih fcrodltness, and we sat talking for a long time. To al! 
tliat we said he nodded approvalj murmuring, "Those are true words,” 
and hefore leaving we handed him a scrol! of paper on whidi the funda- 
memal commands of God were printed tn elear ideographs. He reael 
thetn through, expressed his approbation and immecfiatcly rose to fix 
the paper to ihe duur oi the central shrine, well pleased dtat the people 
who entexed it should read ' H good words,” from whatever source they 
carne. 


rv r 

Gohi j Merrymakers 

All through ille hot aftemoon of the day on whidi we ] e ft Moslem 
Tomb Halt I w r as aware of a reiterated plirase wovm by die carte r intq 
a biting tune, and sung in a nasal falsetto as he wem about tlie business 
of overhauling harness and trappings- 

" Eighteen hilfs ahead 1 see T 
Eigliteen hills to climh ihey a ll be; 

MllIcs will sweat, and nrø waste stnengih, 

AU because of the stcep hills 1 lengd]/" 

Tlie te.se monosyllabic Chinese phrases sttbconsciously axrested my 
attention and I began ro wonder what were these eighteen hills about 
which he was lilting so insistently. Widiout addressing me he bad cap- 
tnred my attention and wdthout a single direct word he was telling me 
what he wished me to know. Great people these Chinese carters' 
Finally I tould no longer ignore his tale and Iie had it his own way, for 
I was questiomng him. 

"Carter Li,” 1 said T "what is tonighi's stage like ? 

“A sage to be nmembered,” be sid. “ Eighteen liills bet™ bere 
and Pure Gold Hollow.” 

1 had pietured the Gobt as □ flat expanse, but thai nigbt showed me 
how it varied from place to plate, and before moming we had gone over 
eignteen steep hills in succession. I do not know whidi the animals 
found harder, the pull up or the jog down; uphill was heavier for the 
beasts in the traws» but the descem was eruei on the shaft mule, for the 
cart was brakdess and its whole weight fell on the creamrds haundies 
as, slep by step, he resisted its downward co ur se. 

As we Icft the Last slope qf the eighteenth hill beiiind us the carter + s 
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quavering falsetto was ra i sed again, and this time he sang about the 
villag? just ahead ; 

"Pure Gold Pond tonight we'il see T 
At Pure Gold Rise thcn sooti well be; 

SqulIi w r e r ll mm eo Pure Gold Fort, 

And mund vell ootne to Pure Gold Halt." 1 

Thisopened up a new stibject of convemation, and we found that the 
distriet of Chihkin (Pure Gold), to which we were coming, was sur- 
pristngly extensive and induded all the localides of which die earter 
sang. It spread over the who te area reacliing from the bare voleanic 
hi lis on the south to three separate stages on die tnain road which were 
fully twenty miles apart. The Ideographs which oomposed the name 
Chihkin smod for Pure Gold and connected the oasis widi many other 
places in the South Mountaina which bore thEs character kw (gold) 
mcorporated in their names. We were evidently en tering the land of 
gold dust. 

It was a wide basin almost suirounded by hills and fertilised by the 
water whidi ran down from thenu This basin, like eveiy Gohi oasis, 
was cultivated to eapacity,. and besides a large number of Ssotated farm- 
steads it hcld many small hamlets, The farms wejt ricfr, and forrified 
with high erenellated walls, on whtch stones suitable for dirowing at 
invadcrs were stored, and betow there was a runway for the stone- 
throw r ers* A heavy wooden door, strengthened with iron nails, closed 
the one and only entranre tp each farm, and this door w r as guarded by 
fierce Tibetan masttffs, ready to tear a man to pieces if he attempicd to 
force lus way past them- 

Stand ing alone on this plain was one small fortified town calkd the 
Citadel. About five hundred families li ved there permanendy, but w r hen 
an enemy swept down on die fmitful plain all the famvers crow r ded into 
the fort for shdter- Secret stocks of pro vision s were carefully laid up 
and the people believed themselvcs ab!e to sustatn a long siege. 

The outside world scarøely cxisted for the people of Pure Gold, 
They marrted within their own area, they seldom travelled outside it, 
and dedsions of the dan on any point w ere never quesdoned within the 
community- Men and women bom and bred in such conditions of 
monotony and isohtioii inevitably dcvclop intensified characteristics of 
exclusiveness, distrust and rigidiry, They are unable to mix with any 
circle other than the one into whlch they w*ere bom, or to have imer- 
tourse with any people who think differently from themselvcs. Shotild 
any dartng spirit venture to question a local ha bit, or to sugg est that in 
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other places rhings were done odierwise, the answer with which he wzs 
silencéd was brief and condusive: "It is our custom.' 1 No diseusdon 
which might open the door ro another view-point was tolerated. The 
people of Chihkin were so convinoed that their way wa$ the only right 
one, that their minds were bamcadcd as effectivdy by prejndice as their 
chadel was by stone walb, The opening of a fissuxe dirough which a 
new thought might find entranee to die mind would be more tenifying 
than a stldden crack and colbpse of die sione baitlement which safe- 
guarded them From the enemy. 

We wandered for long among this group of oases and tapped its 
resotirees Ln food and in odler ccmmodities, We fou nd these miffirienr, 
hut absolutely limited to lo tal products, yet Pure Gold, like Mosletn 
Tomb Halt, boasted one special product which was not to be found 
elsewhere. This a thsck crude mineral oil, drawn from local wells. 
The elling of axles on hot desert sands is a great care to carters, and 
rhe Sinseed-oil bo ule, gcnerally in use botb for cooking and greasing 
purposesj is a source of pcrpemaj contention between master and man. 
The oil is boughi in order to gnease the axle, bul the carter covets it as 
a condiment, The axle is dry and tliirsty and requires constant lubrica- 
rion, but tHc man s food is tasteless, unless he can flavour it with garlic 
crushed tn oil. The mineral oil of Pure Gold wss boih inexpensive and 
totally unsultable for food, therefore in dsat area peace reigntd in die 
caravan as the carter was never tempted to add it to his bowl of mkn} 

A few buyers of mineral oil tame regularly to the wells from odler 
oases, We talked with one of dtem whose donkey, saddled with two 
five-gallon tins stamped with the mark of the Standard Oil Company, 
spent the whole of its life walktng to and fro between Pure Gold and 
another oasb. The joumey took eEght days and the net profit made on 
each trip was the sum of one dollar, at that time worth one shilli ng and 
eigihrpence. 

The peoplds ctoihcs were made of stout, hand woven cotton cloth, 
and were very clumsy and old-fashtoned, but the coments of the pawm- 
shops, which are the best indicution of a dis tri cf 5 riches, revealed big 
stocks of silk, sadn and fur garmtnts. These handsome clothes vm 
mc^t carefully stoned by the pawnbrokers and were only redetmed by 
their owncre on such occasions as weddings, funerals and the New Year 
fesuvities. After bring wom for a few days they were returned to die 
safe shelves of the pawnbrokeds shop undl they should be needed again 

Sometimes we stayed in the hornes of the people and somerimes we 

1 mio»—honK-nude tnaaroni, otten «Jled doug^-itrip 3 . 
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eampcd on thelr direshing-floors. They were all immensdy proud of 
the locality where they were bom, and oonsidered Pure Gotd to be a 
prime oasis of the desert* They still boasted of the gold-mines onee 
very pientiful there, but built great hopes on the oil-wdts because rnmour 
had it diat these rotght yct be of more valne than even the gold had been. 
There was yetanother umisual product found in the mountains, desctibed 
vaguely as a substance whidi eould gu in to the fire and come out unbumt* 
We ulked about it a good deal and I came to the condusion that whai 
tliey spøke of might be asbestos. 

It was at die I emple of Pure Gold that we first saw some gay side 
to the desert dwdleds li fe. It was a boisterous but pa the tie attempt at 
hiiariiy, and its occasion was dte edebration of the fifth day of the fifth 
moon, a very old festival eønnecied with the historical annals of the 
Chinesé people. Such commemørations date from very' ancieni times 
□nd some retumng feasts, such as the Spring Festival and the Feast of 
the Moon, have an origin which is lost in the dimmest antiquity, 

A3I over China there- is a spedal and tradidonal way of celebrating 
each festival, and even in far-away Gobi oases the pasteboard cow is 
dragged forth at the birth of spring, and each time his anniversary conies 
round the old dragon curls and twirls thrøugh the sandy streets of 
dusty vil lages. ,Møon cakes appear at dte ftdl moon of the cighdi month, 
and on the correct day the Boat Festival is remembered, 

This fifth day of the fifth moon demands spedal recognition. In 
happier ditnes it is the Dragon-boat Festival, but Gobi folk have never 
seen a boat, so muse find some other way of merry-making than såiling 
small river craft, and therefore celebrate die event with a tlieatrical 
performance. 

The historie inddent which is commernorated on that day dates 
back to the third century b.c, There was at that time a virtuoua and loyal 
Minister of State named Chu-yuan. So løiig as his counsd was sought 
and fqllowed by the Prince all was well, but the time came when the 
macliinations of □ jealous rival prevaited and Chu-yuan was dtsmissed 
from Office. Knowrng tliat under die new eonditions die ruin of die 
country must ensue, he wandered out to die bank of the MMo River 
widi tlie intentton of ending his life* There he met a frsherman and the 
føllawing conversation took place: "Are you not His Excdleøcy the 
Minister?” asked this man. "Vhy then should you weary of life 

“The world,” replieel Chu-yuan, l Ts foul and I alone am dean. 
men are drunk and J alone am sober, therefore I am dismissed fro ra 
offiee," 
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To [kts the fisliennan repliedi ' A The true sage docs not quarre! widi 
his environment, but adapts hirasdf to it. Ifr as you say, the world is 
foulj why not leap in to the ride and mate it clean ? If all men are dnrnk, 
why not drink with rhem, yet by example teach them to avoid excess?" 

Having said this die fishetman moved away, and Chu-yiian, dasping 
a large stone in his arms, plunged into die river and was aeen no more. 
The Dragon-boat Festival commemorates the search made by the people 
tor the body of this virtuous and conrageous Minister of State who 
preier:ed deadi to compromise. 

The Chinese are a laugiiter-bving people and regard the theatre as 
one of the best forms of ert ter ta tnm em, tiierefore Lroupes of aetors move 
up and down the trade-routes of the Gobi giv ing performances a$ they 
gOj and the Temple of Pure Gold had engaged one of tliem for a gata 
performance on the nlth day of the fifth moon, To see the aetors arrive 
was an entertamment in itaelf. First of all two bulEock carts appeared 
laden with roughly made siage properties and 50me simple seenery, and 
with the carts cante thirty men dressed Ln shabby dothes, They walked 
with a light springy step and carried large wooden boxes slung from a 
pole between eadi two men, Tliese boxes hetd their precious costumes 
“faded, ragged, emhroidered dresses, elaborate tinsel headgear, flowing 
beards made from the soft white taiJ of the Tibetan yak^ and die mock 
implements of war whieh take a large place in Chinese historie drama. 
The srage was part of die temple strueture and ouly needed the addition 
of mat roofing for an immediate performance. In a very short while 
after arrival the players and musictans appeared dressed for their parts, 
and the musidans 1 band of cymbals, pipes, tluies and drums crashed out 
the most hideous din that mortal ears ever heard. 

The effeer on the oasis dwellers was almosi hypnotic, and the noise 
and show held them spellbound. They had come in their.bulloek earts 
from every oasis with in reach of the temple, and the crowd was composed 
of men and women, old and young, and ehildren of every age, The men 
stood msssed in front of the stage, tbe women, dressed in dothes of the 
brighiest cqlours, sat in their carts which fotmed a semldrde a little 
iarther back, while the ehildren ran to and fro indefacigably. The per¬ 
formance was soon in full swing- Each time an actor left the st age aqd 
rernmed he explained to the audiénce what he was going to do and what 
he was supposed to have done during his absence- The play wa s COn , 
tinuous and, thougli tliere was no dapping or odler expression of appred- 
ation, the rapt attenrion of the audience evidenced its enjoyment, 

There w-as no admission fee, for die richer people had provided the 
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eniertainment and were satisfied to have gained prestige with both gods 
and men by their generøsity* Each performance lasted eighteen liours 
out of the twenty-four, and during that rime wa$ only suspended for 
the brief space needed for aciors and atidience to cook a meai and eat 
it, Immediately after, the play was rcsumed and continued by torch- 
ligbt umil afcer midnight. 

At Pure Gold Temple there was an unusual and picturesque crowd. 
The most important person present was an old abbot named Li. He 
was eighty years old and had entered on his novitiate as a child» when he 
was dedicated by his partnts to a priestly Jife. Stnce boyhood his hair 
had been neither cut nor combed* It now formed a raatted rope which 
he proudly compared with the tail of a cow* This M coVs tad” waa, in 
some way, symbolic of virtue. He worc it cwisted ro ond his head, but 
when let down it reached his knees, 

Several priests from neighbouring tempi es had come to help, as there 
were many shrmes and a priest was required to read the rituals in each, 
Evcryone who rame to the theatre visfted alf the sbrines, and at eaeh 
altar took a Few sticks of incen&e, lighted them at a vegerahle-oil lamp 
wliidi burned perpetually beføre the god, and then stoød them upright 
in the ash of the large inecnse-bumer, As each worshipper did so the 
priest*s voiee rose to a highcr pitch, and he beat rhythmic strokes on die 
crab-shaped wooden dapper at his side. The worshipper prostrated 
himself in a profound obeisanec, ihen dire w down a few coppcrs and 
passed out* 

While the theatre supplied the prime emcrtainment, and incense- 
burning was a good di version, there were still those who deri ved their 
chief enjoyment from the food-marken It was no easy business to supply 
this hungry crowd with seasonable da Endes, yet in spite of all difitcuLties 
there w^ere pork dumphngs, bodi boiled and fried aecording to taste, 
and cauldrons of chiiterling broth in which to soak the dry bread which 
was brought from home. Substantial doughnuts liad die advantage of 
being very fiiling at small oost, and steamed ro!Is of bread with their 
Iktle centre of black sugar were a nice change. 

Tbe special dish connected with the Dragon-boat Festival, hqwever, 
is made of rice. In old times rice was rast into the river on the anni- 
versary of Chu-yuan’s death, but now the revellers eat takes made of 
the rice, These cakes are made of sricky, glurinous rice and are studed 
with the fruic of the jujuhe 1 tree, tlien wrapped in reeds and steam ed. 

In die large oases which lie in decp dedivides there are often wide 

1 The eommon (ujuhe—røpAn* vutgarif. 
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ponds where reeds gro* abundantly. These reeds are plcked and carried 
a Li Over the Gobi by itineram cooks who use them in making the thiw- 
corjiered rice cake for tlie fiith of the fifth moen, Tlie floor space round 
ihe open-air stage is ahvays littered wjth reed wrappings, stripped from 
ihe sricky swmmeat and fiung aroimd. 

At dark die children refused to stay awake any longer and there was 
a general spreading out of waddcd quilts* Eaeh family secured a corner 
of a temple verandah and made itself at home there for the three days 
□f the performance. TEie men folk sto od till after midnight watching 
the play, bur tired women 3 on foot since dawn, were glad to make their 
children the excuse for an early bed. 

Even the voradous appetite of the Chinese for crovvds, din and 
display must have been satisfied by tlie time the third day was over and 
the actors brought their long and exhausttng performance co a dose. 
Food vendere abandoned the mud firepiaces, actors packed their pro- 
pcrties and tramped off to tlie next fatr, and tlie desert dwcllers drove 
their bullock eam back to their poor farms, where eaeh would take up 
again the round of his monototious and dreary existence. 

h was then that Abbot Wang, visiting priest from a famous rock 
temple, asked us to visk the ca ve shrines of which he was guardian. 

^Few travellers ever come our way," he said, <f but the shrines are 
very andent and bdong to the Eine of Thousand Buddha Temples which 
lies along the base of the Soudi Mountains." 

“ Abbot/' we såld, “before many moons have passed we hope to 
pitch our tent in tJie shade of your temple walls* You will be more 
leisured then, and you shall tdl us all you know of the Thousand Buddha 
Shrines, and wc will tdl you all wc know of ihe Way of man5 approach 
to God,* r ' r 

“I shall see you again," he said, then bowed and left us. 
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I 

The De se rt Dweller$ FLmr 

The Gobi hol ds many surprises, and perhaps none is raom unexpected 
tEian die frescoed caves which it has liidden for centuries and jeaJously 
prcserved in some of its inner and mom inaccessibk difis, The traveller 
who would discover them must make Iong and diligent search, for he 
may well be in die neighbcurhood of some beautifuliy decorated slirine 
and yec be imaware of the fact, because the ingtained suspictous nature 
of the desert dwelier måkes him unwilling to speak of it. 

It is most natural diat die villager shquld tpiestion die presemce of a * 
stranger, for the only omsiders Jic sees are men who come and go with 
a definite object, at regular intervals. He is aarustomed to use □ tradi- 
tionaE saying which fixes his irtbom habit of caudon, and he applies it 
to all who come his way; " First time raw, second time ripeJ' Every 
new aoquaintance who cnters his sphere is M raw" and creates suspidan, 
but let him appear a second time and the simple mind of the oasis man 
operts to Eiim in a different way. Tids is a ^ripening” acquainrance, 
and each time he retums he is riper and riper, tmtil the whole desert 
colony beams with plcasure at his arrival. Nevertheless, the vlsitor can 
never become intimate in sudi a circle until he shows himself able to 
share its oudook on life, and for this he must be familiar with the lan- 
gnage, sayings, customs and tradicions of the peopk. 

Tiere is a Gobi secret service which never fails to wam a community 
of the approach of any treasure-huntcr who mighl wish to carry off 
booty, Every obstacle is quietly thrown in his way, and in ans w er to 
indiscreet enqmries vill age elders will deny knowkdge of local treåsures 
which actually are their chief pride; but once a traveller is acoepted on 
the footing of friendship the whok community becomes as eager to lielp 
him as it formerly was to hinder. 

It was long befom we traced out and visited the whole line of cave 
temples which lie among the fuothills of die Riehdiofen Range. They 
begin soudi of Kanchow in die province of Kan su, and continue as far 
as the border of the Lob Desert. Cliinese schohrs assured tis that caves 
with tliis same style of deeoration coutd be traeed a cross the møuntains 
toward India, and marked out a road traversed by pilgrims from early 
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times, but there is no verification of chis statement by travellers. We 
visired eight separate groups of ancient shrines. 

The first we saw were the rock caves of Matishi (Horseshoe Temple). 
It was a place of great beauty, for water flowed down from the Tibetan 
Hills above, and underfoot the grass was soft and green. We walked 
with delight on the cool green carpct, stopping to pick flowers as we 
went. The first building to appear was a Tibetan ckorten 1 built high 
on the slope against a background of pine trees, and a steep rise in the 
ground brought us to a high place from which we saw many small open- 
ings in the perpendicular face of a bright-hued sandstone cliff. These, 
we knew, must be the windows of the rock shrines, for a little farther 
on a wide stairway led from ground-Ievel to a broad terrace, from wliich 
the temple was entered. 

The sandstone cliff was hollowed into a series of shrines rising to the 
height of five storeys and communicating by means of inner, rock-hewn 
stairways, with an occasional wooden gallery linking one cave with the 
other. Each cell was lighted by means of a small window, and inside 
each were figures peculiar to Indian shrines, wearing draperies and 
anklets never seen in a Chinese temple. The Buddha carved in wood 
was generally enshrined in a trefoil-arched niche, flanked by elephants 
which lifted their trunks in homage over his impassive form. The walls 
of many of the shrines were decorated with innumerable small moulded 
plaques representing hira in tlie attitude of contemplation. 

The carvings had never been damaged, for the lamas were careful 
guardians and never allowed the careless public to wander at will among 
the caves. They were anxious to show us the place and led us from one 
cool, twilit shrine to another. Wlien wc emerged again into the glaring 
simlight, and felt the reflected heat of the sandstone cliff, it was an over- 
powering contrast with the shelter and coolness of the deep grottoes. 
On the ground floor were other excavated caves, but they had no remain- 
ing fasade and lay open wide to the valley. They held, however, some 
gigantic figures whose gleaming bronzed surface glowed in the half* 
darkness of the deep recesses. 

Farther along the road was the rock which has given its name to 
Horseshoe Temple. It was marked with a shallow impression in the 
shape of a huge horseshoe, which is supposed to have been left by the 
fabulous steed of a supematural rider when he alighted on the spot to 
indicate the si te of the lamasery. Among the trea sures were a chased 

‘ chcrun —a saered pyramidal building, originally a sepulchre, but now erected as a 
ccnouph : ccnsidered as a holy symbol of the Buddhist doetrine. 
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and jewelled saddle and a royal robc, both of which bad bcen prcstnted 
eo the temple by the Emperor Chien Lung (1710-1799)4 Tliey were 
beautiful and artistk properties, and prescrved witli the greatiSi care, 
but their value was not to be compared with the silk-woven and era- 
broidered dreies which wm part of the iamasery ireasury, Some of 
the voluminons robes* wdiich werfi in sets of ten* represented various 
periods of andent Chinese history and were compietéd by very inter- 
esiing sets of head-drosses, some of which were lacquened and shaped like 
pagodas, and others, made of sadn strctched over fantastkally shapttJ 
frames, were tassellcd at the corners. There w r ere other magnificent 
gannenta for use in danres symbolic of the four Seasons, and apart irom 
these a collection of masks and aocessories needed for the devil-dancing* 
Some rrmsks represented bir ds of prey* grotesqiie and horrible, others 
symbolised elementa! pow j ers, sueh as the god oi thunder, and were 
black and threatenmg, bul the most realistk head-dress was shaped like 
a skull and was wom wtth a gøwn which depicted a skeleton when the 
wearer took part in die famous Datice of Death. Alt diese were stored 
in a secrti giotto and only nsed on special occasions when the ev il, 
5uggesdve and devilish performance took place. 

The Yalley of flie Myriad Buddhas was sevtiral stages fardier west, 
and reaehed by a road which followed a steep and deeply cut water- 
course, rising to high ground near die old town of Ta-lisi* Tn these 
eaves the frescoes presemed the same siyle of decoration as is associated 
wirh die dignified fonn of an chaiaderistic of the Tang period 
(a.d. C1S-907), and the natura! beauty of the site added greatly to the 
diarni of that most inlerestmg group of slirines- 

There ia one monastery which we visiied many tunes before we 
ev en d isoovered die exls tence of some decorated raves w hich w ere i ts 
true art treåsure, There were about one bundred and fifty modem 
shrines, built on the jagged points of a rocky mountam, and for one 
W' p cek of eaeh year hundreds of worshippers crowded to the annual 
festival. The modem idols were crude efftgies carved in semi-realistk 
style and eoloured with gaudy palms. Ilietr forcns were repulsive, 
degraded and terrifyingj yet some worshipper bowed before eacli 
grotesque figure and incense rose in a cloud within eacli shrine, Even 
die small-footed women scrambled up predpitous paths and staggercd 
across tumbledown bridges to reach those shnnes which were most 
diffieuh of acoossL 

It was a Christian companion who revealed the existence of a few 
small caves here which belonged to a much earlier and belter penod 
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of Giinese art- The stecp pathway by which we climbed the hill was 
partly oblitcrated, for no one now ever worshippcd at tlicse slirines 
and it was difhcult to reach tiiem at all. Wlien we stepped inside we 
seemed to be in alraost total darkness, but after a while our eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, and when we lighted the candles which we 
had brought we saw clearly that here was an authentic piece of early 
frescoed decorarion. Some of the walls were covered with repre- 
sentadons of those typical scenes of Olympian delight where grace- 
ful women in flowing drapenes stand on light bridges, walk in 
beautiful gardens or look down from terraced walks on gay pageants 

below. _ 

On another occasion tliis same friend took us to another temple 
which was hidden in a fold of some barren volcanic hills. The guardian 
priest, an old acquaintance of our guide, received us cordially, expressing 
surprise that visitors from a distant land should even know of his temple 
and care to visit it, for it was remote and few pilgrims came thcre. There 
had, bowever, been an inddent connected with our friend’s conversion 
to Giristianity which was much discussed in temple circles. The 
members of his elan had always been devout Buddhists and generous 
contributors to temple funds. He himself had presented a handsomely 
carved tablet to be hung on the walls of this very temple in recognition 
of a favour asked of the gods and granted to him. One day this tablet, 
seemingly unaccountably, crashed from its place on the wall and fell to 
the ground. It was a terrible omen, and the priests feared that it might 
be a portent of calamity for him or his family. No misfortune followed, 
but, strange to relate, the aeddent happened on the very day that our 
friend, in a distant town, first made contact with the Christian group 
which he later joined. 

The ceremony of repladng the tablet would have required some 
exa eting ritual on the part of the donor, but, when the messengcr who 
reported the disaster wished to discuss the matter, the Christian mans 
answer was quite definite, and word went back to the temple that he 
could have nothing more to do with idols or with idolatrous customs. 
According to expectation, trouble and disaster should have dogged his 
path, but nothing of the kind happened, and the priest was curious to 
hear about this new religion which so changed a man s oudook as to 
make him indifferent to omens. 

This visit gave opportunity for the temple priest to ask all he wished 
to know, and there was long talk between the two men. Later on our 
friend asked leave to take us into the dark apse which lay behind the 
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shfinej like a built-in akove. The entranee w»S very small and mcon- 
spicuous, but when wt had lighted eur eandles we saw that once again 
we were in a Gobi art gallery- Tids time we did not find many frescoes, 
but beautlfully carved figurcs which were the reverent work of some 
gr eat artist. One in particuhr reprirsented a therub with bowed head 
and folded winga, whose who te form and auitude carried no suggestion 
of idolatiy* Not even an incensc-bumer was plaoed before the fignre. 
It stood as a work of art, not asking for a place in any pantheon of 

the gods. t , . r ,,. 

We were raken to yet another Hall of Antiqmties, by a Lhinese 

schoolmaster in whose house we rcceived the hospitallty which is 
diaiacteristic of village life* He waa a man of unusual cuhure and 
had a discriminating appreeiation of true art. He bad spent his wbole 
life in a bcality of great historie biterest and W 3 S rturtuted on the verbal 
iradirions of the phce, But the narrowness of his dreie can only be 
understood by those who know the dreumseribed condi Lions of oasis 
Ufe. His pupits were carefully traintd in the preeepts of Confuetan 
ethlcs 7 and daily rerited the Rules for Disdples: 

° Your room must be dean, dte walfs neat and the stands and tables 
without dust. 

“Your brushes and inkstab must be in good order. 

11 jf your inkstick is more med on one side than tbe other, your 
heart is not evenly balanced. 

*‘If you show disrespéct for the written character, your heart is 
not corréct* 

“Every doctrinal sa ving commands respect. Do not pretend to 
understand them quickly not superficially. 

+l Avoid deceitful words, bad talk and idle gossip. 

ij: An empty vase must be handled as carefully as though it were 
filled; an empty room must be entered with the same dignity ah though 

it were full of people. jt 

"The princely man is careful of himself when he is alone. 

He owned one shelf of old paper-bound books which had been 
handfd down by the succesrive generarions of a culture-loving ancestry. 
This library he valued as an irrcplaceable tre^suKj and re-read its volumes 
comtandy. In it were books of andent Asian hisiory and accuunts 
of the traditional origins of its peoples. It held comtnentaries on the 
dassics, and illmtrated lists of old Chinese ideographSj many of which 
are no longer in use^ tracing them to their most remote sonroes. No 
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doubt much was mythical, but the old tomes created an atmosphere 
in which this man’s appredation of beauty and sense of antiquity grew 
and developed. 

No inscription on a coin baffled him, and when he brought out 
some old pot which had been dug up on the site of a deserted city, his 
fine, sensitive fingers handled it and felt the quality of its glaze with 
an appreciative understanding such as could never have been acquired. 
His father, grandfather, great-grandfather and raany generations behind 
him, had breathed the atmosphere of connoisseurship, and his instinct 
was more reliable than the knowledge wliich comes with years of 
training. 

He was not a rich man, and the meal we ate in his home was 
necessarily of the simplest, but it was carefully prcpared and served 
unaffectedly, with the knowledge that it was the best he could offer. 
At a word from him his wife opened the old lacquered cupboard with 
great brass hinges and took from it a porcelain dish of the Ming period 
(a.d. 1368-1644). On it she laid a pile of hot steamed bread, and 
placed four blue-and-white saucers around it, on which she served 
such common vegetables as the village produced. For hundreds of 
years his forebears had been handling these dishes, but they were neither 
cracked nor chipped. 

When the meal w r as over our host said, “This village hall has 
some very old wall paintings, and if you would care to see them I would 
like to show them to you." 

He took us to a large empty building inside a temple endosure. It 
was light and airy, and the walls were covered with frescocs of extreme 
beauty depicting proccssions of large, stately, regal beings, draped in 
flowing robes and with haloes framing their heads. I was amazed at 
the strength of the firee sweeping lines, the charm of graceful movement 
and the beauty of the pigments which had preserved their intense hues 
fadcless through the centuries. 

Among the Chinese such inherited connoisseurship is not infre- 
quently to be met in the most unlikely places, and the porcelain so often 
seen in a Chinese home, the value of which is so simply referred to by 
the family as " theheritage of the older generations," may well have come 
into those ancestors’ hands by way of a very ancient line of commerce. 
In the early centuries of the Christian era the porcelain trade between 
China and the nations of the West was transacted by mcans of the camel 
caravans plying between Central Asia and Bactria. From time to time 
disaster inevitably befell some precious cargo which failed to reach its 
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destinadon, and the goods were scattered among the oases, finally 
coming to rest in those homes which most appreciated them. 

We often visualised the distant happenings which had brought the 
handwork of soroe famous craftsman to a squalid hamlet of the Gobi 
Desert, and as we did so we picked scraped carrot from the polished 
glaze and sipped herb lea from a delicately pattemed cup with some 
reverencc, for these vessels may well have been intended to grace die 
palace of an Eroperor. We sharcd the oasis man s pride that when 
pedlars, travelling on behalf of a rich collector, someumes traced down 
these treasures, their offers of money were resolutely refused by humble 
folk who regarded “the heritage of the older genera dons” as part of a 
cultural expression which they were rcsponsible to hand on and must not 
exchange for money. 

A brief stay in some small village has often been made delightful 
because a resident has sought us out and with simplicity, kindness and 
courtcsy invited us to his own home. Such a wayside host has, in 
his turn, often been surprised to see how easily women from foreign 
lands fitted in with his own unlettered womcnfolk; there was no mis- 
taking the easy ways which showed long and intimatc familiarity with 
Chinese home life. The women were pleased when they were addressed 
and answered in the local patois, and the word went round among the 
neighbours: “ Come and see them. They are just like ourselves. They 
wear our clothes, they eat our food and they too have fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters. There is no difference at all.” 

In the dusty oasis so aptly called River of Sand w r e went to such a 
home, and after some conversation were taken to an inner room in 
which a wonderful collection of porcelain and stone-ware vases was dis- 
played on a long table. It is not easy to show off such a collection to 
best advantage, and this was where the art of our host was seen. It 
seemed as though nothing could have been improved in the manner of 
setting out these treasures, so that the delicacy of the Ming was accentu- 
ated by the simplicity of the Sung, the purity of the Tang and the nobility 
of the Kang-hsi. 

Earb piece stood on a suitable carved stand, and it was evident that 
the man*s whole artistic nature found expression in the arranging of this 
collection. Outside of that room there was nothing in River of Sand 
to satisfy his era ving for aesthetic beauty. The village consistcd of 
mud shacks, a few shops which never sold anything but screwa of red 
pepper or tobacco, matches and rope. The people were wretched and 
the conditions of life were of the very lowest. His house outwardly 
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differed but little bm those of his ueighbours, bul in that inner room 

be stored his own creasury of art, 

" Where did you collect cliese lovcly dungsr*' we asked him. 

"Just anywhere" he said. “My forebears left me some in my 
inheritance, and now and again a farmer U glad to sdl scmething which 
came to him in elte same way. Poor harvests, pressure ot deht and 
opium-smoking bring a man to die pobit of seiling aaything diat he 
has. They do not really valne these things, and I have often bought a 
dish so caked with dbt that it was oniy by holding it m my hand that 1 
cøuld deteet its quality." 

On another occttfcm, and in anotlier oasis, we were in a tumbledown 
farmstead talking with its owner, who was shabby, mgged and unkempt. 
Yet when cOnversadøn had reveaied die fact that we bad some appreda- 
tion of works of art he sald, “I wiUshow you my pieces of jade if you 
ok to see them." We were quite unprepared for ihe objeets of beauty 
he produced from a hiding-place at the back of die fhmily bedding, a 
mass of filthy wadded coverings which were of die most revolt mg 
desedption. He drew out two of the choieest jade howk that can be 
imagined. The darker one was a feast for the eye$, but the paler was a 
masterpiece. The jade was so carved that a deheate outer trdlss stood 
dear of the chaste transfuoHit cup, to which it was only attaehed by a 
few tendrils of the vine which spread leaves and fmit over die trellis- 
wørk. The oontrast with its filthy surroundings seemed to make the 
vase more noble, “How did this beautiful thmg come into your pos- 
sessionr” 1 asked* “Both bowb were fonnd rogether, liidden m a 
cave of the hills,'* he said. "It raust have been in time of danger and 
the man who hid them was probably kil led* li was a long while 

He spread die ragged doth in which he wrapped the bowls, refolded 
tliem, and laid them again in the filthy recess of his verminous katig. 


H 

The Caves cf the Tkousand Buddhas 

There Is one art gallery in the Gobi which has become world-faraous* 
Not many traveUers have seen the Gaves of die Thousand Buddhas, 
for they lie far from any main track, hidden behind w ide-spreadmg 
duties* ' Tlie nearest oasis is Tunhwang (Blazing Beacon), which is 
marked on many maps as Shachow (City of Sands)* The latter name is 
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appropriate to a town «tanding among towering sand-hills, and die 
former is equally suitable, for at a short disiance from Tunhwang there 
are several of tlie desen Undmarks cailed ttm by the Chincse. These 
old ereeticms were used to convey messages by fire-sigiwl across dcser; 
spaces, henee ihe name Blazing Beacon for the town and tower pbced 
m this strategic point. When Shacfaow was desoroyed the new town 
was built on the old site and the andent name of Tunhwang, which 
dates from the Han dynasty (io 6 b,c,-a.d, 220), was revivcd. Tite 
loeaiity is one which figures prominently in Chinesc history by reason 
of irs geographical position, for it stands at the pint where the oldcst 
trade-route con ne-c ting China wilh the West is crossed by the road 
which leads from India through Lhasa toward Mongolia and Southern 

Heie the votamic range which has formedl die foothills of the Soudi 
Mountains meets the first sand-bills of a line which streifes westward 
through the Desert of Lob, These dimes fonn the most dia racteri stie 
feature of tids landscape, Thor height is from three to five hundred 
feet, and the ridge of ihe summits and slopes vanes aceording to season 
and wcadier, as eadi prevailing wind alters the outline, Eacli dean-cut 
edge of sand-hill presents a stri king contrast of light and shade, for one 
side of the projecting angle refiects the hrillian t sunshine in warm tones, 
while the surface which lics in the shade has a lustrcless cold hue, 

This remote and apparently insignificant aiea b of great geo- 
graphical, historie and archaeological interest, pld Chinese amials oiten 
reftr 10 Tunhwang both as a tnilirary outpost and as an important 
business centre on the old Silk Road which eonnected Cambaluc (Peking) 
in China with Rome in the Western world, even befare die days 
of the Han dynasty, and of which the total lengtli is said to have 
been equal to one quarter of die Equator* It holds two sites which 
travehers have come from orher pans of the world to see. One is ihe 
Lake of the Crescent Moon, and the orher is the Caves of the Thousand 
Budd has, 

We were urged by many of our Tunhwang friends to see both the 
lake and the caves, but we were busy and it was some weeks before we 
could spare time to make either excursion, At last, however, we began 
to feel die need of a break from the ceaseless demands made upen ns, 
and when the quesdon of □ visit to the caves was again brought up, we 
gladly responded to it, 

"How far from the city are these caves?" we enquired. 

"Offly forty-five li" was the aøawer- 
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41 What kind of rcad is it?" 

“ Passable, You liave good mulcs. They will tnanage it dl right, 
jnd at the cavtrs you will find guest-housc, stabling and kitehen, and the 
Abbor Wang knøws abom you and will see tliat all is done for your 
romfort." 

41 Are the caves hard to lind r 1 " 

“Some one will go with you," said a young leaeher, "then you 
cannot miss the road." 

Every difBculty seemed to be smoothed away, and in due course 
the promised guide arrived at the inn door and we started oui with die 
pleasant feeling of being on hol i da y. We left the oasis on its south 
border, travelling over roads which through centurles of traffic bad 
gradualiy become deep ctttdngs between high banks, the tops of which 
were levd with the fields. 

At ihe exact limit of the area of irrigadon we stepped out on to ihe 
gravel plain and faced dosert onoe more. l he line of dwindling sand¬ 
hi! Is showed die direttion, bur the track itself was hard to trace, and on 
die various occasions when we w r ent to the Caves of the 1 tiousand 
Buddhas I do not think we ever followed the same course twice, 

We were on our w-ay to see somediing that was very ancten t, a place 
where men of one age make eontact with those of anotber* A thousand 
years and more lay between them and their work and us and ours. It 
was fitting thai a few hours of silenoe and solitude shotild be imposed 
on us, for to pass, without transition, from any restless or noisy li/e to 
diis reliquary would be to offer il an msult* 

Midday found us still plodding our patient way through the grey 
grit- There were only two outstandmg landmarks. The first v- as a 
quaint building with a Me round tower, below which was a courtyard 
and some small rooms wkere two latnas were shdtering for a few days 
before taking to the passes which led to their iamasery in Tibet. Tbey 
qnickly boilcd a ketde of water, and then shared our pot of tea and the 
new bread we had brougfrt from town. Not till three houis bier did 
we sighi the second landmark. It was a ruin and stood at the point 
where the sand-bills finally yielded ro a Iow ridge of conglomemæ 
formation. Here we turned our backs On the w ide plain and followed 
the foot of die ridge undl it grew to a towertng diff overhead, from 
which the caves were hollowed. It was heavy going, and the fifteen 
miles of uncompromistng sterility seemed abnormally long, hut as we 
followed the ris ing bank a trace of moisture appeared in the grit, then 
a riny trickle moved among some pebbles and grew- to a small stream. 
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Nnthing is so heat ing to the desett traveller as a trace of water in the 
sand, and our wearLness was instantly relleved- Following the stream, 
which was without depth, and so narrow as to be easiiy crossed at any 
point, we aaw the tender green of foliage ahead, a most unenpected and 
chamilng sight in this arid waste* 

One more hour of toil and we reached the shade of a plantabon of 
young pop) ars. It was obvious that someone who loved the plaoe was 
caring for it and ustng the water to best possible advantage, for such 
a piantation was made possible onty through ski [ful irrigation. Among 
the trees stood a guest-home which consisted of one spacious hall from 
which several large sleeping-rooms opened, eaeh one fumished with 
a good table, two chairs and a bang* In die up per portion of the hall 
was a handsome shrine, and at the lower end a door led in to a kitchen 
which was as dean and tidy as the gprøt-hall itself. 

The presiding genius of this place was the Ahbot Wang, a nadve 
of the province of Hupeh. In the course of his exiensivc wanderings 
diis man came to visk the shrines of the Thousand Buddhas, and, finding 
thetn uncared for, he determined to devote his life to the cultivatlon of 
this stony waste. The litile rill which came from the hlEIs enabled 
him to ful hl his dream of bringing into being this smal! but dianning 
oasis, To this end he diverted the wa ter from the hills in to a cha nnel 
which fbllows the foot of the eliils, and on its borders planted rows of 
young poplars over whidi he watched most tenderly, 

A guesi-housc for pilgrims was his next care, but though material 
and labour were cheaper in Tunhwang than almoot anywhere else, snch 
a house could not be built without a considetable outlay of raoney. 
In order to obtaln this he went on a series of begglng tours, visiting 
wealthy townsmen and rich farmers to solidt thelr hdp. No one sent 
him away empty-handed, and he always retumed to his beloved caves 
with enough money to prooeed wdch his modest plans. 

In the year t$o3 fortune favoured the diligent Wang, for it was in 
that year that Sir Aurel Stein arrived at Tunhwartg. He had worked 
his way through Central Asia and across the Lob Desert from India 
invesrigating and exploring all die aiteS of ardiaeological interest which 
!ay on that mute. While at Tunhwang hc heatd of a sealed libmry 
which had recently been found at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
and which was reported to contain a large collection of andcnt manu- 
scripts, many of which were written in languages which no Chmese 
scholar could read. A find of suth interest could not remain unln- 
vcsrigated, and Sir Aurel srarted out with the determinadon that, if it 
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were possiblc, he would open up that library, rescue some of the precious 
manuscripts, have them dedphered by experts and lodge them safely 
in a National Museum- The City Magistrate of Tunhwang was a very 
enlightened man and gave him permission to visit and explore the caves. 
Thanks to patience, courtesy and diplomacy, this visit finally led to the 
reopening of the recess in which the old books and many rolls of precious 
Tibetan pa in tings had been walled up. 

Under his guest's persuasive pressure the Abbot himself carried 
the rolls of manuscript out of the recess, and piled them up in the outer 
cavc, where Sir Aurel Stein and his Chincse secretary examined their 
contents. By a most fortunate coincidence, among the first rolls which 
came to light were some which the Buddhist pilgrim HsQan Tsang had 
brought back from India in the seventh century. This holy man was 
the patron saint of the Abbot, so Wang could but feel this to be a sign 
of favour, and it encouraged him to go on with the good work of 
permitting the examination of the treasures. 

The first to be brought out were tliick rolls of paper which, though 
tliey had obviously been well handled and much read, were in an 
excellent state of preservation. Tliere were also paintings on gauzy 
scrolls and a variety of decorative pieces. “ Nowhere, in all the bundlcs,” 
says Sir Aurel, “could I trace the slightest efifect of moisture.” 

By far the most valuablediscoveries were made among the manuscripts 
and block prints. These proved to be a veritable treasure-house of 
historie data, and among other things showed that in olden times 
Tunhwang was a centre of leaming where men of varying faiths met- 
There were examples of Uighur script, which is a derivative of Syriac 
writing and is known to have been used before the spread of Moham- 
medanism in Central Asia. Studying these writings, Sir Aurel observed 
that the script used in some of them was distinctly less cursive and of a 
firmer shape than the Uighur text to which he was accustomed; these 
w r ere found to be examples of Sogdian, wliidi is an Iranian dialect 
derived from Aramaic, used in early translations of Buddhist literature. 
There were also rolls written in Sanskrit, in Asian Brahmi, in Manichaean- 
Turkish and in Tibetan. Other manuscripts showed writing in the 
most ancient known languages of Central Asia, such as Khotanese or 
Saka, and Kuchean or Tocharish, which was once spoken in Tur fan, and 
was more nearly related to the Italic and Slavonic branches of the 
Indo-European languages than to tliose spoken in Asia. 

Professor Thompson, who dedphered the script known as Runic 
Turkish from its resemblance to the Runic alphabets of Northern 
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Europe, found with the scrolls a book of stories for use in divination, 
which he declared to be “the most remarkable, comprehensive and also 
the best preserved of the relics which came from this early literature.” 
One large block-printcd roll which bore a date corresponding to a.d. 868 
was the oldest spedmen of a printed book so far knowm, and the total 
number of manuscripts and rolls of printed matter in this hidden library 
amounted to no less than nine thousand. 

In addidon to this the caves contained many choice specimens of silk, 
wovcn in beautifiil pattems, which show f ed to what a high standard 
the art of silk-weaving had attained long before the dme of the Han 
dynasty. All was carefully examined and finally twenty-four cases 
of manuscript treasures and five additional boxes of painrings and an 
relics were removed from the caves, carried a cross Asia and deposited 
in the British Museum. 

The business transaction with the old priest was done honourably, 
and after this there was no more shortage of money at Chien-fu-tung 
(Caves of the Thousand Buddhas), but a goodly store of silver with 
which to carry on. This money was spent on still further beautifying 
the place, and the traveller on arriving now passes from the shade of 
leafy trees into the cool, restful, spadous guest-hall, where a dean room 
awaits him and everything necessary to comfort is at his disposal. From 
the heat, glare, fatigue and drought of the desert stage we passed into 
this quiet building and sat down to rest for a few moments before the 
welcome sound “ Shui-ta-kai-liao ’’ wamed us that the kettle was boiling 
over. 

The uniquc quality of this great museum of the cenfuries, uriguarded 
by any suspidous watchman and open to the hcavens, drew me with an 
irresisrible fasdnation. Very soon I slipped out by the small side-door, 
crossed the stream on a rurrow plank-bridge and stood on sand-drift in 
the darkening shadow’ of the high diff, fadng the open door of the nearest 
grotto shrine. From its depths came the faint revcrberating sound of a 
metal disc struck with a heavy wooden clapper. I stepped into the gloom 
and saw an assistant priest buming the evening incense and sounding 
the nine strokes of the sunset office. Here, deep w r ithin the diff, wras no 
remaining sign of day, and the only glimmer came from tlie bead of 
light rising from a brass saucer-lamp. I stood waiting in the stillness 
while that solitary figure, unconsdous of my presence, moved, bowed, 
sank to its knees, rose and finally trimmed the lamp and tumed to lcave 
the shrine. 
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Early next morning, standing at the foot of the cliff, we looked up 
at the great fasade, pierced with innumerable openings, each one of 
which was tlie en trance to a temple or shrine. These openings lay in 
irregular lines, rising to three or four tiers; the doorways of the lower 
caves were generally blocked by sand-drift, but we could look straight 
in to the upper shrines and see freseoed walls and carved figures. The 
warm-tinted sand underfoot, the grey face of the cliff and the gay tints 
of the old frescoes were in joyous harmony with the deep tone of the 
blue sky and the t ender green of young pop lar trees. The coloured 
walls showed arabesques, stendlled pattems and figured landscapes in 
deep red, warm brown ochre and a peculiarly lovely shade which can 
only be compared with the blue-green bloom wliich lies on the surface 
of the young lotus leaf. On the frontage of the caves were many 
nichcs, in which stood carved figures; but the most striking of these, 
and one which immediately caught my attention, was a cherub form 
with folded wings, standing apart, and resembling the carved figure in 
the apse of the temple hidden away araong the foothills of the Richt- 
hofen Range. 

The highest caves had become inaccessible, but a lama to)d us that 
he once watched a party of young Russians exploring some of them. 
That was in 19x7, during the time of the Russian Revolution, when 
crowds of White Russians, men who refused to bow to Bolshevik rule, 
poured over the Siberian border into Turkcstan. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment treated these refugees very kindly, providing them with food and 
transport and, among other privileges, allowing a number of them to 
rest for a time at Chien-fu-tung before travelling a cross China to Peking 
or to Shanghai. They spent their time wandering among the caves, 
and having made an en trance into all which could possibly be reached 
from below, they climbed the high cliff and took it in tums to lower 
each other by ropes to the more inaccessible openings. The lama told me 
that they found many strange things there, ineluding human skeletons. 

The Russians left evidence of their visit in long lists of their names 
written on any available wall-space which they could find. This passion 
for recording the trivial was in striking contrast with the dignified reti- 
cence of the unnamed artists who, having made of these caves a unique 
reliquary of an, asked for no personal recognition or that any man 
shoutd remember them by name. Tite scrawled hieroglyphics of the 
Russian script see med rather pitiful alongside the master-touch of those 
great anonymous artists. 

We spent many days wandering among the silent and deserted halls. 
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The upper cells Stad small windows whidi fram cd the tandscape most 
de light ful] y, adding a touch of intimaey it> the scene. booking throttgb 
thcm, we saw r first a fringe of waying yotmg poplar trees, and behind 
fhem the arid gbds rising in tcrraces on which were scaltexed tombs of 
forgotten monks. Beyond these terraces the steep hill rose abrupt! y, 
marked witli the faintest suggestion of a foot-path used by die lamas 
on their pilgrinaages. 

When wc løoked away from the window it was to see walls covered 
witb beautiful pietures, or to look on majesuc carvings. Even tite 
smallest ceUas were fully dueorated, and the re w f as not one wall in the 
who]e series of caves which did not hold a frescoed pattern. Where 
there was no landscapé or panel the space w r as filled with the Thousand 
Buddha deconition, which constsrs of steneihed or moulded rows of 
small figures of tlie Buddha, varying in colotir but alike in pose- In 
many caves we traced the inddents of Prince GautamaT early Sife painted 
cm tlie walls—the imracks of liis childhoocl, die scenes of his ycuthful 
plcasures and the tragic encounters whidi ealkd hint to higher things 
and to his gr eat renundations. 

Tlie ceilings were highly decorative; eada rose in the centre to a 
truncated cone of which every stde was covered with daborate designs. 
They w r ere shaped like an inverted dm, which is the vessel used by 
the Chinese for measuring grain, It was very diflicult to secure a gtiod 
photograph of sudi ceihngs, as it was ody for a very brief tinae in the 
morning that the light was suffident to take a pieture. The accom- 
panying pieture was photographed by means of a very long exposure at 
die hour when light utas brightest, and whth a camera placéd on the 
fioor in tlie centre of tlie cell. The walls were ofteo covered with scenes 
50 interestlng that we stayed for long tooking at them. Many w ere 
symbol ic of the forces which seek to bind men in the rcalm of the 
material, as, for example, one + which represented a monardi onight in 
the gak of passion and illusion. He was depicted as a travel kr being 
swept off hb feet by a desert sand-storm, and he w r as fighting for lus 
lEfe* It has been suggested that the terrible buran 1 which devatstates 
Tunhwang during die winter months may well have given the artist 
inspimtion for such a scene. 

We got inside the Iower halls by dimbing over tlie Joose sand wliicli 
was blocking tlie en trance. When wc had sild down into tlie caves we 
wese in an ourer or ante-roum, small and unadorned, and before us 
lay a wide passage beyond w r liich was a shadow-filled ca ve- The walls 

1 iurjfi—cJcscrt Pi rtd-ilO itn, 
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of the passage were frescoed in rich and harmonious colours, die design 
being a procession of those large, strong, haloed figures in Graeco- 
Buddhist style which we had first seen in a village hall in Kansu. We 
walked between tliese vigorous figures whose faces all looked toward 
the vast gloomy grotto from the depths of which a few colossal moulded 
forms gradually emerged from tlie darkness. Tliese were raiscd high 
on a horseshoe-shaped dais which stood away from the wall, and behind 
them a dark, endrcling passage was vaguely distinguishable. We 
followed the hollowed patli wom by the feet of countless pilgrims, and, 
as our eyes became more used to the darkness, saw tliat all the walls 
were covered with most charming paintings. There was a narrow door 
leading from this grotto into an inner cave, and here darkness was 
almost complete, but candle-light revealed that even this innermost 
recess was carefully decorated with the medallion-patxemed figure of 
the Buddha. The silence was absolute, and although outside the cave 
the day was intenscly hot and glaring, here was chill gloom and deathly 
stillness. One cave had a small cntrance to which a door had becn 
fixed. Seeing that it was closed I, of course, wanted to go inside, but 
a lama wamed me not to do so, saying that one man who had tried to 
enter had been met by a black creature which flew out and knocked 
him down. 41 That cave,” he said, 44 is possessed by demons, do not 
go near it.” 

It must have been the unbroken quiet of tliis place, the remoteness 
of the oasis and its great solitude, which produced an eerie sense that 
the caves were guarded by the presence of those who qpee w*orked here 
so busily. Generation after generation, century after century, they had 
lived the absorbed life of creadve artists, handing on, when their own 
time came to die, that great tradition of a produetion in which no 
individual artist is glorified, but in which an unnumbered crowd of 
craftsmen make their humble contribution toward tlie whole. 

On a much later visit to the Caves of tlie Thousand Buddhas we 
found the craftsmen busy again. They no longer handled the chisel 
and brush as did the men of the Han, Tang and Nling periods. This 
dme diey were chipping away the face of the cliflf to make a great recess 
to house the colossal sitting Buddha, which is eighty feet high and which 
can now be seen from afar. A number of newer caves, at the farthest 
end of the diff, had been given up to active idol worship, and the spirit 
of evil brooded over the grotesque and malevolent figures which they 
enshrined. There were gods of war, forms of hatred, and even an effigy 
of the spirit of suicide, araong diese horrors. 
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The guest-house was still the hospitable shelter for pilgrims, but 
a fresh guardian acted as host. Outside, on tlie stony glacis, a new 
tomb had been erected, and in it lay the body of the old Abbot Wang; 
now others carried on his tradition of cheerful service. His successor 
was a stranger to us, but he welcomed us kindly and, throwing open 
the door of his own cell,said, “You rcmember that this was his roorn. 
He was a good man.’* I found it hard to realise that Abbot Wang 
would not step out as of old, rosary in hand, saying: “You have all 
come back again. Welcome. That is good. 

The young trees had grown and now hid a good dcal more of the 
fasade. Otlier and deeper ihings must also have changed, for when 
I commented on this fact to the new priest-in-charge, saying, ‘‘The 
caves seem farther away since tlie growing trees conceal thcm, liis 
enigmatic answer was: “That matters not at all; those are dcad things, 
but the trees are alive. Let them grow.” 


in 

The Abbot s Patron Saint 

The old Guardian, in his lifetime, had always been cager to retate 
tlie mytliical incidents which were so beautifully represented in the 
frescoes, and to talk of the deified diaracters whidi they pietured, but 
his personal allegiance was reserved for Hsuan Tsang, the seventh- 
century pilgrim, to whom he always referred as “Master of the Law, 
and whom he had diosen as his own patron saint. In the caves there 
was a shrine which represented the Master as an arhat (Buddhist samt), 
and every pilgrim who would follow his footsteps and cross the Gobi 
Desert toward tlie etusive “Land of the Setting Sun" offered mcense 
at his shrine and craved his protection from the dangers of the way. 

In the guest-house, under the Abbot’s personal supervision, some 
of the walls had been decorated witli pietures showing the more legendary 
inddents of the great traveller’s life. One of these depicted him 
retuming from his long pilgrimage to India, leading a horse laden witli 
predous Buddhist manuscripts. Standing on the bank of a torrent, 
the unwilling animal was refbsing to plunge into the water, but a great 
turtle appeared to convey him safely aeross. On another panel a huge 
and inimical dragon was seen; the creature had swallowed the horse, 
but the dauntless pilgrWs attitude showed such autliority and fearless- 
n ess tliai ihe beast was compelled to retum it to the holy man. 
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Hsuan Tsang was certainly a remarkable figur e in Chinese Lustory- 
He belcnged to a period of mihrarism, for dic Emperor in whose reign 
he lived was a great conqueror and war-lord. It has becn observed that 
'“Tite ages of the sword are often tliie ages of faidi/ 3 and simultaneously 
with its poUtical expansion a ddc of mysddsm swept over China, Heading 
men's rninds to ponder the transcendental» White the Emperor Kao Tsu 
planned the military campaigns wiiich made his name famous, a young 
Buddhist monk was also making history by his detenni nation to reach 
India, uxplore the sourtes of dve Buddhist religion and collect such mariti- 
Scripts as would settle many matters still Lmperfectly understood in tite 
Chinese monasteries. 

Bom in A»D. 6 qz > Hsuan Tsang was the fourth and youngest son 
of his parents- He was a thoughtful and precocious child, and became 
ahsorbed in the study of the Sacned Books of Glinese literature at an 
eaxly age. Inddentally, such an oecupadon necessitated familiarity with 
many thousands of ideographs and an understandlng of dieir use. 

The second son of the Family had already become a Buddhist priest 
at a Loyang monasicry, and* attracted by his brodieris exampte, young 
Hsuan Tsang, at die age of tweive, knocked at die Black Gate of die 
same monastery and begged admittance as a no vice of the Order. 
Monasdc li Fe pro ved to be completcly to his taste, and he setded down 
happity to its atudious and abstemious routinc. A year later he was 
already reoogntsed as a teacher and is reported to have “expounded 
the prindples of religion profoundly.” While he was still a mere boy 
a royal mandate was proclaimed orderlng die elcction of fourteén priests 
10 be supported free of charge at the temple, and young Hsuan Tsang, 
though under age, was chosen to he one of the number on. account 
of his great ability. 

The transcendentalism of Buddhisdc teaching so fasdnated him, tltat 
he cared for nothmg else, and finding meditation difficult among die 
disrurbaitoes of a war zone, he Hed for quiet to the western province 
of Ssecliwan where he was admitted to full orders at Chengtu, but after 
ordination he made his way to Hangdiow, where he re tir ed to the 
Temple of Heavenly Badiance. He did not, however, stay there long, 
but walked the long rpad to Chang-an (Sian), which is die present 
capiiai of the province of Silens i, Here he lived, at the Temple of Great 
Leaming, widi a community of monks who devoted dieir lives to the 
transbdon and eluridarion of the Saered Books. They soon realised 
that ihere was a young Master of the Law among therm, and acknowledged 
his ability, saying; “Master, die ancient saying i$ true; you are like 
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‘a courier who travels a thousand U a day.’ None of us can keep pace 
with you.” The Chang-an monks witli scholarly humility acknowledged 
the superiority of their young corapanion, but tliey thcmselves fell into 
the inevitable snare of theologians and were in constant dispute with 
one another on matters of dogma. Listening to the variety of their 
interpretations young Hsiian Tsang conceived the bold plan of gaimng 
accurate knowledge by a visit to India and by bringing back, not only 
a first-hand interpretation of the matters under dispute, but a Ubrary 
of Buddhist Sacred Books. He sent a petition to Kao Tsu, the reignmg 
Emperor, asking to be granted a permit to leave China by its north-west 
fronticr, but this was firmly refused. Although, for the moment, his 
hopes were frustrated, he had no intention whatever of abandonmg his 
plan, and he retired to a tower to meditate, “to reveal his intention to 
the saints and to pray for their protection. Here the young mon a 
a strange dream in which he saw a sacred mountain in tlie midst of a 
wide sea. Detennined to reach it he flung himself into the waves, and 
immediately a mystic lotus formed itself beneath his feet an camc 
him to the foot of the mountain. This he would have dimbed, but the 
steepness of its sides made it impossible; a whirlwind, however, caught 
him and lifted him to the summit, from whence he looked out over 
a vast expanse which he recognised to be symbolic of “the countless 

lands that his faith was about to concjuer. 

After this Vision therc could be no more hesitation, and in a few 
days Hsiian Tsang, without waidng for tlie Imperial permit, started on 
the pilgrimage which was to take him over tlie Pamirs to India on a 
search for spiritual knowledge. Sevcral otiier monks, ir y is 
enthusiasm, had earl i er purposed to accompany him to India, but on 
meeting with the Imperial rescript had abandoned the projeet, an le 
alone remained firm in his determination to push tliroug . c e 
to the province of Kansu in company with one priest as compamon 
who was retuming to his home, and with whom he parted at Chinchow. 

As far as Liangdiow he was contravening no order, but from there 
on he knew he must travel secretly, for, the Emperor havmg refused 
him a permit, political frontiers were forbidden to him, and he must 
face a constant risk of being tumed back. He nceded great courage 
for the joumey which lay before him. On tlie physicat plane he was to 
suffer intense fatigue, hunger and thirst, and to face danger through the 
treachcry of false guides. He was as yet unaware of the j»ychic penis 
which awaited him in tlie desert, through the Ulusions of mirage, by 
deceptive voiees, and by the sensc ol inimical presences. 
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After passing Kwachow he met a “foreign greybeard, riding a lean 
red horse,” who offered to guide him past Jade Barrier where the military 
outpost kept a sharp watch on travellers. Hsuan Tsang’s guide proved 
to be a traitor, for at a certain point he stopped and said: ** Your disciple 
can go no farther; he has great family concems to attend to, and, 
moreover, is not willing to transgress the laws of his country.” So they 
parted and the pilgrim went on alone, but he gave his own horse to 
the greybeard and rode the “rusty red nag” hiraself because it had 
already done the joumey to distant I-ku (Hami) fifteen times and was 
therefore inured to fatigue and the brackish desert water. 

As hc approached Cliina’s extreme outpost, Hsuan Tsang knew 
tliat if he were seen he would be tumed back, so by day he hid in an 
unused canal and only after nightfall did he attempt to reach the spring 
and fill his water-bottle. As he stealthily crept forward, he heard the 
whistle of one arrow followed by another, and real ising that he had 
been seen, he came into the open and shouted with all his might: “lam 
only a monk from Chang-an. Do not shoot me.” Thereupon the 
soldiers seized him and took him to the captain of the fortress. Tliis 
officer was himself a Buddhist and welcomed the pilgrim, treating him 
with kindness. He strongly urged the young monk not to press on, 
but to tum off toward Tunhwang and end his pilgrimage at a monastery, 
presided over by an abbot who was full of wisdom. Hsuan Tsang, 
however, had not purposed such a tremendous undertaking in order to 
stop half-way and become the disciple of any wise abbot His answer 
was: “If you insist on detaining me I will allow you to take my life, 
but Hsiian Tsang will not take a single step backward in the direedon 
of China.” 

Seeing that he was not to be persuaded, the captain resolved to 
help the pilgrim on his way, and not only supplied him with provisions 
but gave him an introduetion to the officer at the next frontier station, 
waming him, however, to avoid the last watch-tower of the line, as the 
captain in command was hostile to Buddhism and would certainly detain 
him. In order to avoid this catastrophe Hsiian Tsang left the main 
foot-track and made a détour , which brought him to a place so wild that 
no vestige of life could be found there. There was “neither bird, nor 
four-legged beast, neither water, nor pasturage.” This digression 
nearly cost him his life, for he not only missed the path but lost his 
direction and could only attempt to guide himself by the line of his 
owm shadow'. Now, at last, the demon of doubt overcame him. He 
turned, and for the spaee of eight miles retraced his steps toward the 
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Chinese frontier. Then he recovered himself, courage rcvived, and he 
turned his horses head once more toward the goal, saying, I woud 
rather die with my face toward the West than retum and live in the 
East.” He still could not find water, and was almost at the point ot 
final exliaustion when the lean red horse turned off in another direcuon 
and, following Us animal instinct, lcd him to a place where there was 

both water and pasture. . ., r * r . _i 

His life was saved, and a few days later the Master of the Law entered 

Hami, where he found a Buddhist monastery and a community of three 
Clunese monks who received him with joy and showed him the greatest 
respect. Here he rested himself in the congemal aimosphere of monasuc 
lifcVbut the news of his arrival soon spread and reached Kaochang, 
which was a great dty near Turfan. The King of Kaochang, who was 
a pious Buddhist as well as a powcrful monarch, sent an escort of ten 
mounted officers to invite Hsflan Tsang to his dominion. Tite pilgnm 
had planned to travel by another road and vistt the famous »»»» 
Beshbalik (Urumchi), but on the arrival of the escort he felt compel e. 
to abandon his own plans and obey the Kings command. He and the 
escort, thercfore, set out for Turfan by the South Road, whtch was 
the more direct way. 

The people of Turfan, like other Central Asians at tlns time, pro- 
fessed Buddhism, and the educated dasses were deeply steeped in 
Sanskrit culture. Hundreds of monks spent thetr lives translatmg die 
Sacred Books of India from Sanskrit into Tochansh, which was die 
Central Asian language of diat period. The King, w-hose name was 
Chu Wen-tai, heaped honours on Hsuan Tsang, and med to detam him 
at his Court indefinitely. The pilgrim was a man of great determuu- 
don, bu. he cnly gained his point by refusing to take food fer^*» » 
ume. Finally it was the King who yielded, and this he did handsottutly, 
for he no. only gave Hsiian Tsang letters of introduct.cn » otho rulers, 
but sent him on toward Kuche laden with presents and road prov.s.ons. 
At this town he was again received with royal honours, but once more 
had to force his way onward, against strong pressure ,o deta.n h.m and 
preven, him from reaching India; in spi.e of all he determinedly press^ 
wesrward, and no. even the great difiicul.ies of travd aeross the Pamirs 
daunted him. On reaching India he was rewarded by an ample oppor- 
tunity to study Buddhism and was able to col ec. a large number of book 
which were to be the foundation of audiontauve tcach.ng of tha. 

"''Fifre^^^ later Hsuan Tsang reappeared on the northem side of 
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the Great Mountains, with his face tumed toward China. During the 
intervening years political events had moved a pace in Central Asia. The 
Kingdom of Kaochang had fallen under the displeasure of the Chinese 
Imperial Court and had been sacked and pillaged by Imperial troops. 
Chu Wen-tai was dead, and the pilgrim was obliged to take another 
route. This time he travelled through the Kingdom of Khotan, whose 
monarch came out to meet and escort him to tlie town, hcaping honours 
on him. In Crossing a dangerous river the Master had lost a load of 
prerious books and must necds send back to Kashgar in order to replace 
them. While awaiting these he wrote ahead bcgging a royal permit 
which would enable him to proceed on his joumey, and in the course 
of eight months the messenger rctumed bringing the required permis- 
sion. Between Khotan and Tunhwang lay the dread Desert of Lob, 
“a desert of drifting sand without water or vegetation, buming hot and 
the haunt of poisonous ficnds and imps. There is no road, and tra- 
vellers, in Corning and going here, have only to look for the deserted 
bones of man and cattle as their guide.” 

Corning safely across this dread waste, Hsiian Tsang reached 
Tunhwang and deposited some of his prerious manuscripts in the 
monastic library at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, where he 
probably sheltcred while he waited for an answer to a fimher memorial 
which he had forwarded to tlie Empcror himsclf. When the answer 
came it was favourable, for his Imperial Majesty condesccnded to over- 
look his former disobedience and promised him an honourable reception 
at Court. 

When at last the Emperor met the Master of the Law face to face, 
he enquired of him conceming the matter of that early disobedience! 
To this Hsiian Tsang diplomatically replied, “I did indeed request your 
gracious permit three times over, but, receiving no favourable answer 
and knowing myself to be so insignificant a subjeet, I could not suppose 
that you even knew of my request.” 

The Emperor was pleased to grariously accept this cxcuse, and 
allowed Hsiian Tsang to retire to a monastic life where he might study 
undisturbed and translate into Cliinese some of the six hundred and 
fifty-seven Buddhist books which he had brought back from India, and 
also make appropriate use of the one hundred and fifty prerious relics 
which he had collected. 

The Master of the Law now had leisure to revise and enlaige the 
valuable records he had made during the long years of pilgrimage, thus 
adding a valuable contribution to our accurate knowledge of Central 
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Asian bfe in the seventh century. He was tliere bcfore die dose of a 
period during which the land east of Kashgar håd artained a high degree 
of artistic and sdiolastic culture. He mo ved slowly and with long 
delays through countries which were enioying a respite from warfare, 
he shelrered in thdr halls of learning which were the mcnastertes, he 
saw the translators and the transcnbers of old libraries at work, and he 
was the honoured guest of kings who sat at his feet as discipEes- The 
utter loneliness in which he met the Gobi terra rs and faced solitary 
death in the wiidemess bred a strength and endurance which carried 
him through evcry ordeal, and the long silern desert sfages taugbr him 
the ways of meditaticn hetter than a ny mønastic rute eould lia ve done. 
Now as an elderly and honøurcd recluse he looked back over it all and 
knew that the disctplines of li fe had little more to teach Inm, and that 
the understanding of the Sacred Eooks, which had been his ambitton, 
was near attainment- 


IV 

The Trea sures of the Sands 

In tlie course of years wc paid several long visits to Tunhwang and 
tnadc friends with many ofits inhabitants. Among ihem was a school- 
master who was a bom tintiqu^ry, and from whom wc Icamt a grat 
deal. On one occasion, licaring that wc were in tlie town, he came 
round at once to tell us of a recent discovery in the neighbourhøod* 

44 1 'yrant you to see our new Caves of the Tljousand Buddhas, he 
began, 

Thmkiitg that he referred to new excavations on the old site, wc were 
eager 10 cncjuiie eoncermng them, but it was not as wc had thought. 

“These caves are in a different direction al toget her, he said ; they 
are hollowed from the diff overhingbig the Tang River, and are half- 
way between here and Nan-lin (South Lake). T 

" Are tlie caves new ?” wc asked. 

"They are very old, but new ly rediscovercd," he answcted, "and 
diey belong to the same period as ah tlie shrines a long die iont of the 
South Mountains.” 

'* How were they lorated and excavated ? Do tel! us all about it.” 

I was eager to liear> for 1 knew r tliat any information from this ihjji 
wøuld be botli reliable and aecurate. 

f lt h a strange story,” he said, “A priest wdl known to us here 
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was travclling back toward Tunhwang from South Lake, and as he 
crosscd the lonely Gobi which stretches out w’estw r ard, a great blizzard 
blcw up just as darkness fell. The air was full of dust, no stars were 
visible, and hc completely lost his bearings. As he peered about, seeking 
shelter, he thought he saw a glimmer whicb he described as the light of 
a double lantcm. Walking toward it, he found himself at a place where 
thcrc are three small monuments. According to him, the liglit still 
moved on, and he followed it through an opening in the diff, and down 
a steep path, which led liim toward the river. Just there it flows in a 
very deep bed, and the path he took is so difficult to descend, cven by 
day, that I cannot tliink how he got down in the dark, and in such 
rough weather. Howevcr, he safely reachcd a ledge on the bank and 
felt his way to an opening like the mouth of a cave, which was a welcome 
shelter from the wind. There he lay down and slept. When he awoke 
it was day light, and from the walls of the cave he saw painrings of holy 
men looking down on him. He tells us that he got up, cxplored farther, 
and found various other small openings leading into caves hollowed from 
the diff. He pushed on to Tunhwang and immediately reported the 
matter. Some of us went out to see the place, and found that it was 
as he said, and that a quantity of loose gravel, recendy washed from the 
bank, had Icft tliese caves exposed. Their walls were covered with 
frescoes, very mudi like those at Chien-fu-tung. The old priest now 
lives there with a friend, and the two men are gradually clearing away 
the rubble from the en trance of other caves. You certainly must sec 
the place, and if you are planning a visit to South Lake, the road would 
take you quite dose to these new caves.” 

It so happened that we were discussing the possibility of a trip to 
Nan-hu. It was only two days* joumey away, but it had no hostelry 
of any description, and there was no apparent means of buying the 
necessities of life for man or beast. As regards ordinary w-ayfarers, 
the ramifications of Chinese family life are such that every oasis dwellcr 
can move about in the Gobi and always find some relative, or at any 
rate relative’s relative, who will reccive and welcome liim as a member 
of die dan. Hospitality of the same kind had often been extended to 
us, and again a friendly nciglibour came forward with a suggestion. 

"My cousins from Nan-hu were here yesterday,” he said. "When 
they heard that you were going there they asked if you would stay at 
their farm. Their land is just by the lake and they have a good tlireshing- 
floor w r here you could pitch a tent if you prefer. I just said they mighr 
expect you any day, so you will find the place all ready.” 
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Wich the way made so easy,, there was nothing to delay us» ana n 
few cbys later aur carts rolted over the woodcn bridge wbich apanned 
ibe city moat, passed the cnmibling earth-works of old Shachow and 
3 truck oui across the oasis toward the gravel platn which overlooked 
ihe river» On the first everung we rcadied the foot of tite tliree stupa* 
of which our triend had spaken, and campetl there. Ttiey formed a 
conspicuous landmark on the bare phin, which w*s completdy exposed 
to all ueathers» and as we by in onr eanvas tent we were grateful tbat 

no blizzard ble^w up that night» . , , 

Next morning we set oui to mvestigatc the caves. Ihe river rusiied 

far below, and the glads on wblch we stood formed the top of a high 
conglomerate eliff. Ai the edge of die clifl " as 3 rongh opening, a 
from ii a very preeipitous path led down to a narrow ledge from which 
the new caves opened, Spa« was restrkted and the grmtocs were few 
in number» but as regards the styk of decoration and quaUty of wor % 
rhey were comparable to the betier know Thousand Buddha Grottocs. 
Hcre, as there, the figures were free and stately, with flowing lines and 
elegant draperies, and the freseoes showed the same clcar warm tmts. 
Therc were some processions of radier darkly coloured figuréS^ wmt 
long whtle streaniers flowing from their head-dresses, and one p.cmte 
of a very interesting old eart of a peculiar shape, which the Abbot 
caHed a phgenix can (Jd^kae), The imervening spaces were hlbd with 
stenrilled figuns of the Buddha in eontempbtion, and m one eave there 
was a pakning in whldi the %ure by enfolded like a larva macocoon, 
suggesting a transient stage of ntttamorphoais and remcanmted hic. 

The priest was very proud of his discovery-» and purposed to folio w 
the example of Abbot Wang in his worfc at Chien-fu-rung. He hopcd 
to raise enough money by begging toyrs to meet die espcnses of fcnhcr 
excavation, and thus, in time» to make of this stony ledge a wdl-known 

and famons shrine, . , 

On leaving the caves we trckked due west, Mowing the 
of tite Tung River irntil il suddeniy took a sliarp turn » the south .md 
we saw it no more. The direciion of South Lake was mdirated by a 
long Straiglu ridgc of gravel. Foliowbg thl* ridge we «me to a plate 
where ihere were cirnihr, etony iieaps about rliree to _tour feel gh, 
many of wliidi were curiously complemented by a straigjtt tine 
givtag the impression of a handle. Some of the heaps faced small 
LaJgubr enclosurea, outlined wid, large pebb es, and suggested . 
primitive burhi-grountl. However, Sir Aurel Stem, who mvesttgated 
, SanskHi wotd used for aodcRt BuåÆin tmomnu. 
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ille heaps, found that they did noi cover the openings of gny graves 

i were merel y mounds *>f coarac gravel and loose stunes heaped on 
die desert (ioor. They were deurly not acddental and must have had 
a dehnite mearnng for diose who raised thcm 3 bm it was hard lo conjecture 
what mat mearting was* 

In di* bteaftemoot» ue saw the siraight Eine of the plateau broken 
by a bringe ol vegetarion, and the canexs whip shot out: *'We have 
am ved. Ihere it h" he said s and tliough we knew that we had at 
f east another hour of grind over gravd, we were alJ rdieved when 
vegetadon came in sight. 

Cousin Wang had risen ro the occasion and was prepared to be die 
po-feci host to our party. His wife had rolled and dropped a statds 
ofdough-smngs sufiiden. to feed us all, and y 0un g cnbbage shoots 
and dropped chtves were ready to be tlirown into the heaw iron frying- 
pan and tossed in die best linseed oil. Over the fireplaee was a caddron 
ol water ready to mate tea, and One of the dtildren was bringing i, ro 
die bod by working the “wind bo*," wtueh he did by pulling a wLden 
slmtter in and out and caustng a strong draught to play upon die 
smouldemig sheep-dung wiih wliidi the fire was ihd. 

h was a beanrihil welcome whkh supplied lodging, f 00 d and 

r 1 ^" °i ffered Wlth sim P ljdt y and getierous liberaliry. We. on 
the otber hand, dd not arrive as imcornh barbahans who accepi favouns 
without retum, but brouglu some delicades frotn die town such as 
are not obtatnoble m /arra lifc. Tilere were pamels of cates in scarlet 
wrapptngs marked widt the words Tun da, which ratans "a fragment 

of my heart, Be packcts of Russtan Inmp sngar, and randied jujube 
rruus for the duldren. f f 

Bed-time never emnes too soon eidter for the travdler or for the 
tarmer, for bod, are up at dawn, but before we went ro our tent the 
honseltold and netghbours gathered in die large Itving-room and for 
tht Ittse time there were famiiy prayers in South Lake. 

like every odler oasis, Nan-hu had its own individual i ty. Lovelv 
eralc and luxunant, it was yet tlic gateway to the formidable Dcserl 
of Lob. Lnly a few miles ofl utter desolation began, but die inltabhants 
of dte oasis were shut off from its teraors by sandsrone hills and, living 

/ W T g wi “ eraess ’ >'« re " ™npl«c satisfacdon 
wttlt thetr surroundings. Uncertamty of arops was imbtown to them 

failed^r^ I ™" 1 (iiSQnt “ dtin B sn0W5 wbkh never 

trSdo T u' e,r 0W "t '**’ and 11118 WaS thstributed througli 

trngjtton canals al) over dte land. They knew die secrets of o<Z 
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farming and never alEowed any exhaiistion of die soil- The traditional 
rotarion of crops was never questioned, and leguminoiis plante Tverc 
$own round the margin of each field as thdr fadiers* fathfirs had ordained 
that they should be. 

Eaeh farmhouse granary had a store of wheat and mi 11 et, bath hand 
and glutinous» bins overflowing with peas and sorghum for the beasts 
fadder, and festoons of yellow and red Indian corn mixed with bunches 
of scarlet chillies, wbich made every storehouse gay with colour, while 
drops of liuseed oil oozed Eazily from the oil-press, Jars of poppy-seed 
and vats of mild home-made vinegar stood in die corners, and hanging 
from the beams were long-handied brootns made from the desert plant 
wbich grows in ihe shapi of a besom. There were always baskets of 
cotton waitrng to be seeded, and jars of indigo ready for dyeing the horoe- 
spun doth. These Nan-hu people relied on no outsider for the 
nccessiiies of life. What they needed they grew, and what they grmv 

snflked tltem, t j 

Our host devoted h is time to taking us about and introducing us 
to his friends, at the same time showing us ali that was of interest in 
the locality. ÅS the oasis ura a about two miles long and nearly as wioe, 
we were walking most of the day, and only at sunset came home to our 
evening meaL It was then that he said, “Tomorrow I must take you 

over to see the * Barrier of the Sun." ,. , 

Tliis Barrier was an ancient and historie site, the importance of wbich 
dates back to more than a century b.c, It is known from old doeuments 
that, “When the Emperor Wu-ti (140 b.c.) had ousted the Huns from 
their grazing-grounds at the northern foot of die South Mountains, he 
immediatdv established mditary cobnics in diat passage land wbich was 
to serve his forward policy toward Central Asia” This Barrier was 
one of those celebmted militaiy outposts and was mtended for guarding 
the road to the Tarim Basin. 

We Eeft the village of Nan-hu and wandered aeross a tract of coarse 
sand imtil we came to the foot of an otd day wall where the toåring 
blizzards had swept up the sand and piled it high. To stand on the 
top of die wall was to dominate die oudook over a great area and to 
gase over a scene ofutter devastadon, for die wells whtth m 0 den days 
must ha^ supplied theg^rrison with w^ter had disappeamd and nothmg 

but barrenness remained^ t , „ , 

To the chLIdren of South Luke these histonc snes «ete itnthmgbut 

a grand fteid fot picking up odds and eods. They called then. The 
Old Treasure Haunts," and after each btg wmd-storrn they went hum 
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i sig for tuings wbicb the blizzurd had brought to the surface of the 
dunes and always cume away with some spoil, a copper coin, a few beads, 
an old shoe, or even a piece of britrk made of fired day which was very 
Earge, very black and vciy heavy. “In die days when tho&e b ri eks were 
made, men were giants” the smalt boys said, "and nowadaya people 
conld not even lift them to lay them in place.” Ocosionally they dug out 
a poE of strong earthenware, and this was □ greater find than the other 
diing$ because it was immediatdy usefuL Many homely and indmate 
arddes of daily use 3 such as a cornb, a vvooden lock, a key, a dipper or 
a bowl which had been found and brougliE home by die dilldren, coutd 
be seen in Soudi Lake famis, and it was tjuite in keeping with tlie immr> 
bilit>- of this plaoe that the Housewives should store their oil, their 
criished pepper and their coaise satt in pors which were made by men of 
die Han dynasty. Wben I saw a b rush which came out nf the sand I 
noticed ihai it had die same twist as Cousin Wang was giving to rhe 
one be made as he sat busy at our tent door, and die shape of the wonden 
Ioefc on his granary was identical with one which was a thousand years 


In the course of investigadons in tliis area Sir Aurel Stein ttneardted 
a foot-rule, with the strmg by which it hung to die Wall still fastened to 
it- It was like a bootmaker '3 measure and was "divided into ten inches 
wndi further subdivisions on the dedmal princtple.” Later on Sir Aurel 
was a ble to apply the measure to spedmens of si Ut which he uneqrdied 
from diree widdy dfstant sites in Central Asia, and thereby establislied 
thefact that die silk "exported from China to Central Asia and thence 
to the classical West during the eenturies tmmediately before and after 
Chrisi retained a uniform width, corresponding appnairnately lo One 
ioot ten rndles Bntish measure, while the measurtng standard in Cilina 
underwem a considerable alteradon during diat period." 

I, myseli, began to drift into the spirit of tliis unchanging place, and 
to find a strange rclease from die illusjon of passing time.' When I 
stooped to pek up a coin, it aas one which had been dropped a tliousand 
ycaR before, and the string of heads in my hand was the ornament of a 
woman of ute Han pcriod, Here tlie oenturies passed and left scarce a 
trace behind. In the calm of tliis detached, monotnnous life, the passion 
of an age made Icssimprcssion than does the fliglit 0 f a day in the resrless, 
changmg West. Tite people of Soudi Lake remained unaffected by the 

'T"' °. f “ ^T 1 w " ld > and tl,Rn *» «pid changea would appear 
to oe botn unseemly and tinworthy. 
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V 

The Lake among the Dunes 

The constani hurricanes wbldi swe&p the sandy plains have pihd up 
a long line of dunes stretehing from Tunhwang away to die Desetx of 
Lob* The range is so long, and the hills are$o loft)'* and so utassed one 
bdiind the othcr, that it seemed incredible suth a mighty tampart could 
be composed wholly of shifting sand. From season to season the con- 
tour of the dunes 'dunges, for under the breath of even the lightest 
breene the skifting sur face runs lite sand in an hour-glass, and every 
wind Ufø the dear-cut ridge like spray, though the solid body of the 
sand-mountain rsists the ficrc^t winter storms, 

Bdiind the great rampart death reigns, an ^ th*™ not so much sign 
of life as the track of a passing anrelope. Not evcn a beetle or a liiard 
would find sustenance in iliat swniity, yet it was in seareh of a lake 

that wei first eitplored the desokte region* 

"Tlie skill of man made the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, but 
the Hand of God fashioned die Lake of the Creseent Moøn ” is a popukr 
saying at Tunhwang, and when I asked where to find tliis Luke of the 
Crescent MoOn, the answer was: 

"It Ixs bdiind the first range of those sand-hills/* 

"Is ii so very beaudful? M I enquired. 

■‘More beaudful than words cm tell," was the answer* 

*•How far off is the hke?” I asked, remembering die fcttgue of 

toiling through loose sand. 

"It j 3 barely four miles from the town, and once there yoti wiEl find 
fresh sweet water, a small temple with dean guest-rooms, and a quiet 

place in which 10 røt/' , . , 

This was an encouraging answer, and a few days later m telt the 
city gate wfch farø tumed toward the dunes. Within an hour we mte 
standing at the base of the outermost hill, and where the range was at 
iG West we start ed to climb the steep side, ploughing upwards through 
sands which buried our feet to the ankle at eadt step. Near the top, 
where the slope was almest perpendicular, exhaustion oveteante us and 
every fow steps wc sank to the ground. All around us we saw tier on 
tier of bfty sand-liills, giving the lie to our quest, yet when, with □ 
final desperate effort, wc hokted oursdves over the kst ridge and looked 
down on what by beyond, wc saw the laké below, and its beauty vas 

entrandng. 
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Small ? crcsecnt-shaped and sapphire blue, ii iay in the naixow space 
dividing us from the nexi range like a jewe] in folds of wann-tinted sand. 
On its iarther shure stood a small temp te- surrounded with sit very trees, 
and on the surface of the lake a flotilEa of Eittle black-hcaded divers were 
su inrKning. "The dowmward strutcfi of the soft sEupe was an irresistiblL" 
inducement to slide, and we all come down wiih a rush, bringing the 
sand with us like a cataraer. Then, for the first time, we experienced 
die strange sensarion of vibrant sands, for as we sltd, a loud noise came 
from the very depths of die hill on which we were, and sintultaneously 
a strong vib radon shook die dune as thougEi die strings- of some gi gan tie 
inu&icj! instrutiient wert twanged beneath lis. We bad, unknowingly, 
diosen for our slide one of die resonant surfaces of die hill, for, curiously 
enougti, only a iew of die dunes are musicat and most of diem are as 
sileni as they are dcad. 

The long deseent landed us on the edge of die lake and a short 
di$tance from the temple door, wliere the priest received us and ted us 
to a pleasant toom in die guesis’ courtj^rd. 

Vou licard the hti^ing (tfuinder-roH) of die hills as you came 
down, he sa id. The sound reached us here, for you chose the right 
spot to sei the sands thundering. Had you been a litde farther to east 
or west, the noise would have been much fainter, and had you come 
down thac farther Elill, notliing wuuld have been heard.” 

, "I never knew sands with a ‘ihunder voiee* before ” I said. 

:’Vou wttl hear it often while you stay here,” was liis answer. 

Iliis was true, and wlienever the wind blew in a certain quarter a 
roaring came from the dunes* Once, at midnight, wc were awakened 
by a sound like a roll of drums. On that oecasion therc were brigands 
in the neighbourhood, and I jurnped up in alarm, fearing an attadt, 
but the priest heard me and called out: 

" Donh be anxious, Lady. It is only the drum-mll of our sancbkills. 
Rest your heart*’' 

T 3 ;e old man was quite sarisfied to attribute the mysterious noise 
to the action of the gods whose shrine he tended so carefully, but we 
w ere curious to know more about it and began to study the subjett 
Marco Polo pssed this way nearly seven hundred years ago, and he 
reported desert sand-hilEs which emitted a sound like distant thunder* 
Tliese very dunes must have been tlie “mmbling sands” to which he 
referrecl We dso read of “singing sands” in the Arabian clescrt where 
Dr. Bertram Thomas and hb compantøns heard a loud noise, which 
he describes as being Eike the sound of a ship's siren, coming frotn 
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some sieep sand-hills of wSiidi die wirid was lifting the crest witb a 
cur! like a ceniuriorfs helmei. The Arab desert dwellrn wege fkmiliar 
wtdi the gound and callcd ihai dune “the bellowing sand-hilT because 
its voice reminded diem of the loud bellow of a bull camd* In the 
Sinai Peninsula, also, travelkts have spoken of a localky called “the 
Hill of the Bell'* where a danging noise is scmetimes heard* 

The ni □ si nu l sands which arc found in these various localitieg all 
present special features of dryness and smoodiness,, for in deserts the 
transport of sand is effected solely by the wmd, and the grains are so 
constantly roll ed to and fro along the ground that each pardde becomes 
smoodi, rounded and polished- No suth easy explanation, however, 
is forthcoming of die undoubted fact diat one slepe "sings** when 
another, dose by, reniains silem, and that orce course will gi ve a much 
louder sound chan dic other. The sands of the Tunlnvang dunes are 
composed of the tiniesi fragmenrs of multi-coloured quartz, blue, green, 
red } purple, grev and white, and this blend of tolours gives an iridescem 
sheen to die sand-hills which responds to every chatige of light and sliade. 
The sand-girt lake is referrtd to in many Quo ese hooks as one of the 
beauty spots of Central Asia, and an envøy sent to Khotan from the 
Imperial Court in a*d. 938 spoke of iis charm and of the towering 
dunes, which he estimated as five hundred feet in height. A modem 
esplorer quotes this cakuladon as evidence of die careful, reliabie 
observmions made by diese early travehers. 

All the temple buildings were on the soudi side of die lake and 
tenaced down to a flight of steps which led to the watere edge + The 
shrines were nei dier very large nor very noteworthy, but diey filled 
the narrow level space berwecn the water and the second range of 
sand-hills. A grove of trees shaded die courtyard, and the lake water 
lapped dte narrow shore at the foot of some steps which led to a faggku 
All was badied in peace, silence and titter resrfulness. The liostel was 
seldom withont a pilgrim guest. There were no rides for visitors, but 
the enclosure was instinct witb quiet, and the atmosphcre of pervading 
peace cxercised its own eontroL There were no loud votccs and no 
has ty movements among those who came and went, for the lake was 
regarded as a place of peculiar sanctity, and was commonly referred 10 
□s tbe “back door of ParadiseT Sick people sometimes came from die 
dty to seek heading of die body at the satred spring, and renewal of die 
mind in the quiet of raeditation* 

One of the most frequent pilgrim visitors wus a fantastic figurc 
who spent most of liis time travelling among Tibetan lamaseries and 
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coiistandy spake of an impending joumey to Lhasa on whkh» accordmg 
io him, die fortunes of the world depended, Two mirroru were fbted 
above his forehead, and in them he liked to dunk that he could discem 
die past and gaze in to the future, A passport to Lhasa was draped 
round his broad-bmnnjed hat, and liis pretensjons to occult knowledge 
were comiderable. Very devout tn a11 religiotis observances, he dedared 
mmself to hive heen appointed "Messenger of Peace to all nations/ 1 
He said dlat ar a given signal he mxm rally the peoples of the world to 
unity and concord, bur until that hour there would be strife and tumult. 
In the eourse of our many long talks he professtd to be deeply impressed 
by what he heard, and he certainly read the gospels carefuUy, and corned 
them whm he wem on pilgrinyige. “I raust tell all this to the lamas " 
he would often say, but he remained convineed that the issues of world 
peace were cornmitted to his kceping, and that the hour for action wodd 
onlybe mveafed to hun through the reflecdons in his magtc mirrom. 

The guardian priest wa» a self-respecting, hard^working man who 
lived a qmct retired life in this hidden oasis. H e was hdped by two 
acolyteSj and there was plenty of work for them all. The elder was 
a lame youth who realised to the full the prestige wtiich he had acquired 
in bemg admitted to the temple staff. He liked his present work much 
hetter tiian his former occupation, whlch was that of shepherd boy as 
he was a hva}* at a disad vantage with die fioek on aocount of his drfomed 
foot ^tl hmpmg pfc Tlie junior hdper was a deaf-mute child who 
chd all the odd jobs and searched the sands daily, basket on arm, for 
fragment of fod to feed the kitchen fire, Between them tbey kept tlie 
temple land m good order, grew a few r rows of cabbagts. tmdcd tlie 
shrmes, sounded the bells, bumed incense and observed all die reouired 
ceremonies, besides welcoming and taring for the pilgrims. Everv 
guest who eime broughi some contribution to tlie store of food and 
gencrous hospitality w^as the law of the house, 

We once chimcd ,ha, hosptality at mid-wiruer when * e lake was 
a stett ofgrey tcc swep, by bitter wiuds. A trigjnd band had eom- 
mandeered our tora quarters and we Kae j eft sheltefl b , 

gtrardran wekmeed us as eld frieuds and placed par, of the gues,-house 
31 cur dtsposal, f or a , rha, season pilgrims weie few. In Ja n[la ry when 
(he bluzards blew up, or winter sand-storms blottcd out ilie sun, the 

^™rr y ' ne,n ir d ™ b[i0n - To b = '»■ =™ong rilem ivould 

•M d ‘h r 1 ™r Sto " n) ' sa " di "E on the summit of die 
timnder-sound slope, I saw a sliort string of camels appear between 
tw r o ndges and destend toward the plain, ™ 
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"Where have those carnets come from?” I asked the guardian. 

“Tfoey come from the charooal-burners' camp," was die reply. 

“ Charcoal-bumers!’' I sa id with arau/tment. “Where do they gei 
the wood for burning chaicoal?” 

li From dried-tip omansk plantadons,” he said, “AM through the 
finter there are people up there* bm they can on ly stay between the 
doventh and the second moans (November to Fébruary). llie ciunela 
ycu saw had carried up blocks of ice for die mcn's water-supply and 
were coming back laden with diarooaL" 

I thiis lcatn[ that far back among the hills was a place where once 
there bad been vaier* None now remained, but elumps of desiecated 
tamarisk and saksaul (Analmsis ammendendrori) were still there* In this 
place a family of charcpal-bumere spent four of the vinter months 
each year. Every week the string of camek went to them laden with 
Hour and blocks of ieo 7 and returned to Tunhwang with a load of 
char coaL At die first sign of thaw the traffic ceased, and all mo ved 
back to the city* 

In early summer the borders of the lake were made even more 
delightful by the exquisite fragrance of tiie sand-jtijuhe {Eloeagtms 
ta ti jolla). Ilidden among its silver leaves are small fiowers vindt 
embalm the air with their perfume. The people of Turkestan alwsys 
associaee this scent with a story which is told in every home* It is 
rehted that among the pnsoners of var who were corned away to 
Peking in the eighteenth ccntury* from the lands bey ond die Gobi 
Desert* was a beautiful Kashgarian girl who won the love of the Emperor 
Chien Lung. Hc lavished on her all that wealtb could supply* yet still 
she sighed for lier distant home. He btiifi up a Kasligarian landscape 
in the palace grounds* and construeted a mosque within sight of her 
windows* In her own garden he erected a pavilion cal led the M Home- 
ward-Gazing Torver” from which she migfii look beyondi the mosque 
and pieture far-distant Kashgar. Yet all his trouble was in vain and 
he could never make the endte happy* Her longings have been expressed 
in verse: 

n "Tis very like my home. From yonder tover, 

Breaking the sdlEncss of die twilight liour, 

In the sofi accenta of my native tonguc,. 

I hear rhe balhds of my country sung, 

But that is all, there the resemblance ends 
That only måkes me grieve and crave for morej 
I Inng for other voiceSj those of friends; 

Twould then bc like die home I had befare. 
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Tis Very like my home. But yet its walls 
Too oft and much my other horoe recalls; 

Filling my breast with many a vain rcgret, 

With recollections I would fain forget. 

Twas built in kindncss, yet 'tis mockcry; 

It makes me pine, when he would have me gay; 

Why do I look? O! that my home should be 
So very near and yet so far away .” 1 

What more could she need? the Emperor asked himself, and one 
day she told him: “I long for the fragrance of that tree whose leaves are 
silver and whose fruit is gold.” Messengers were dispatched to Kash- 
garia, where diey found the silver-leaved sand-jujube with its golden 
fruit, and when this tree was planted in her garden and the wind wafted 
its exquisite fragrance through her pa vil ion windows, her distant home 
seemed nearer than before, and her heart found solace in the illusion. 

It is said that musical sands will give out a sound even in a laboratory 
far from their native dunes. It may be, yet sometimes in my London 
home I take up a handful of Crescent Lake sand and try to make it sing, 
but I listen in vain for the echo of the thunder-roll of its voiee. Between * 
the leaves of a book I have pressed a small branch of sand-jujube flowers, 
and whenever I catch its subtle but fading fragrance, I, like the Kash- 
garian exile, long for a place that seems so near and is yet so far away. 
Sick with longing I walk among the crowds while my spirit flees to the 
quiet which is found by the hidden lake among the dunes. 

1 " The Captivc Maiden,** by G. C Stem. 
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The People of the Oasis 

Thk peopte of Tunlrwang viewed themselves as the élite of Cobi land. 
and were abnormally proud of their oasis. They had plenty of money 
to spend and opened their markeis freely to goods Irom other plapés, 
but prided themseives on bcing a self-supporting community, not only 
in respect of fuod, but alsD in regard to brides and bridegrooms, and 
they did not approve of marriages arranged between the ir owm children 
□nd those of other towns- The market-place was alwaya busv with 
tnerdiants eoming and going, the prøfessional story-telier tqok his 
stand eadi day to a muse the mo ving crowd, and gaily dressed women 
came in carts from the farms for a day r s shopping and to sec their friende 
The granaries øvertfcrwed with wheat, and the town reekoned itself to 
be the safest and most prosperous piace imaginable* priding itself on 
its trade-route nickname of "'little Peking.** 

One sign of its deep-scated conservadsm was die backward system 
of money csditmge which it retained* Long after the silver dollar bad 
become the common basis of coinage on the main road, Tunhwang 
business men looked askance at it, and preferred the shoe of silver 
which was chipped down, weighed up and exchanged for copper eoinage. 
Here again Tunhw ang set its own standard by al!ow r iftg one hund red 
worn and valne] ess cash to be introduced En to each string of a thousand. 
It be ca me therefore worth while to collect tltese usetess coppers in other 
tow r ns, cart them to Tunhwang and dispøse of them thcre. When the 
reluctance to admit the silver dollar was hnally overcome, niercbants 
still discriminated between different issues and refused one or other 
according to fancy* The coin stamped with the dragon was dopredated 
in favour of one designated as the "stambog man" whidi was Hong 
Kong curtency. The dollar bearing the head of Yuan Shih-kai found 
favour, and for some reason the third-year issne was more highly valued 
than any otlier, but when a new' coin, stamped with the head of Sun 
Yat-sen, appeared, this Gobi town absolutely refused to recognise it 
because the new presidenfs efiigy was small and unimprcssive* No 
other explanation was offered than the w ords " The head secms small, 1 * 
but no one w r ould use it. In liiis Iittle baekwater town large business 
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deals w r ere efTected, but each roll of dollars received for payment was 
opened, die contents carefrilly examined, and the individual coins 
valued a lirde higher or a littlc lower according to the Tuuhwang 
standard. 

The oasis has great natura! beauty, It is old and matum, and all 
the land which is available for agricul ture, has been brought under 
cultivatton for many centuries. The landowners are mainly Chinese 
whose ancestors wene established here very iong ago^ diere is also a 
colony of Moslem merchants from Turkestan who came to the town 
along the trade-routes of Central Asia and have rertiained there for 
business purposes. 

During the spring the fru it orchards show masscs of pear, peach 
and nectarine blossomj all tbe fields are green with sprouting corn. 
and evcry hank is covcred with blue desert iris. A litile later, wlien ihe 
fru it blossom has disappearcd, the opium poppy bursts into flower, 
covering a wide acreage as with a vei! of gossamer, sometirnes shaded 
from the fabtes t touch of pink to deep rose, and at other times searEet 
streaked with silver-grey* All throtlgh the summer the land yields 
a succession of crops which inditdc wfaeat, Indian com, nuller, sorghum, 
hemp and fidd peas, with a profusion of yegetahles such as aubergitics, 
searEet capricum, poiatoes, marty kinds of beans, cartots, celery, onions, 
leeks, gol den pumpkins and green aieumbers* At dferent seasons, 
fields are gay with patches ofbluefiax, pink buckwheat and ydlow colza. 

Fruit harvest in Tunhwang is a tliing to be rernembered, for it is 
scarcely ev er fcnown to fail. In each fhrmyard there are piles of apracots 
and plums, dien peadies and neciarines, followed by the early "long- 
stenuned” pear, grapes and final!y be large late pear which is carefulEv 
kept and stored to be eaten at mid-winfer. The market stalls show piles 
of juicy mdons, and late peadies of the kind that has been gtafted on 
to tbe wfllow tres and which bcars large, green, juicy fruit, handsome 
bm flavourless. The rich brown jujubcs and freshly gadiered walnuts 
are so abundant tliat any one may help himself freely to thetn. Tbe 
right of such plenty is refreshing to die faungry and desert-weary 
traveller. Even in early spring, when odter oases have no green vege- 
tables to ofrer, the stalU at Tunhwang are covered with littlc bunches 
of die first shoots of Eucerne, and tids primeur is followed bv branebes 
of fiowering dm, the blossom of which, rolled in flour and cooked in a 
special cardienware steamer, is served as a spring ddicaey. 

nie River Tang flows betaw the north wall of Tunhwang, and on its 
fardier bank are dm ruins of old Shadiow, which flourished one thousand 
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three hundred years ago. It is no longer inliabked, but the space endosed 
by its massive earthcn walk is plougbed and sown by peasants whose 
little mud houses lean against the outer bartlements ofdie old fort. 

The extreme length of die oasis, from north to soudi, is more tbun 
twelve miles, and its farmsteads ane dotted over the area, eadt standtng 
in die centre of its own land and eath at a considerable dlsrance from any 
odier. The laiger farms are surrounded by a high wall which i$ a small 
fortificatJonj and inside the wall is a substantial house made of sun-dried 
bricks and exoellent timber. All tlie farms are spacious and buik to 
aecommodate large numbers of people, for it is customary diac all the 
membcrs of a dan should live togethcr in their generations. 

Tlie South Street of Tmbwang led in a vague and desultory fashion 
to tlie entranoe of a quarter which was as compact and tidy as die 
rema Ender of the town was formless and irregular* Tliis was the quarter 
called Granary Town, and in it were s treets, cross-roads and alleys, but 
no dwd 1 ing-lrauses and no inhabitants. The buildtngs wer e of a peculiar 
character and prescnted none of tlie amusing irreguEarities of tite other 
streéts, for they were att built on one pattern. 

Tliey were windowless yet did not belong to ihat stylc of archi- 
tecture which presents a blank Wall to the street widi all its windows 
opening on to an inner courtyard. The walEs were pierced wdfb many 
openings for ventilation, and eadi was surmounted by a small btticed 
turtet. The doors were very wide, and where one of them stood open 
it showed tbat die interior of the house was one wide space around 
whidi were many gliding doors marked on different Ievels with a Qiinese 
numerah Tliese were die Municipat Granaries, and behind those sliding 
doors enormous quantities of gra in w r erc stored and the amounts acctir- 
ately chccked. 

Grain storage is a vital part of oasis administtation, and a wise ruEer, 
knowing how easily money becomes useless and food alone is of value, 
will build granaries which seem to be quite out of proportion to die 
nceds of the popul a don. At Tunhwang, wheat may be kept for many 
years without deterioranon, and at Ansi, a town four days distant, the 
soil is so dry that farmers can, in times of trouble, bury tlieir store of 
grain in deep pits and dig it up tmhurt when peaee is restored. In the 
northem parts of the Gobi, however s grain supplies cannot be preserved 
even from one year to anodier. For this reasøn tlie price of wheat can 
never seriousEy rise in those localittes, as each years supply must be 
cleared before it beeomes usdess. 

A few miles outslde Tunhwang there are the ruins of an oEd building 
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of magnificent proportions. It holds the remains of three adjoining halls, 
each measuring one hundred and thirty-nine feet in length and forty- 
eight and a half feet in width. When Sir Aurel Stein saw the huge 
endosures, he was greatly puzzled as to what might have been their . 
use. Only after long search did his excavations result in the discovery 
of some bamboo slips, one of which bore a date corresponding to 52 B.C. 
Some of these were granary accounts and gave tite due which solved 
the mystery of the curious construction of the halls, for they proved 
that these buildings wcrc the mins of an andent, colossal oasis granary. 

Another intcresting fcature of the Tunhw^g oasis is the fact that it 
is divided into as many sections as tltere are prefectures in the whole 
of the province of Kansu. Its colonisation brought men from all areas, 
who were anxious to honour the dties which they represcnted, by erect- 
ing temple buildings. The result is that the traveller wanders through 
the oasis as through a replica of the whole province of Kansu, stepping 
from the section called after the town of Chingchow to that called Liang- 
chow, from Kaotai to Pingfan, or from Pingliang to Titao, in the course 
of an afternoon stroll. Near one of these temples was a very old carved 
stone figure of a man, which was not an idol but was said to represent 
a historie personage. By it stood a tablet of which the inscription was 
engraved in a very ancient form of Syriac script. 


n 

Life in a Moslem Inn 

At Tunhwang we temporarily exchanged tent life for inn life. From 
half a dozen possible hostelries we chose a serai w r here a wooden sign, 
in the shape of a teapot, swung at the main en trance. This sign bore the 
inscription “Pure and True Religion,” which indicated to p3ssers-by 
that it was a Moslem inn and offered lodging more particularly to fol- 
lowers of the prophet. 

Chinese travelIers avoid any such inn because of the rudeness to 
which they may be subjeeted when using it. Even though they abstain 
from eating pork during their stay, every pot and pan which they possess 
is considered undean, and will not be allowed inside the kitehen. This 
is not condudve to good feeling between host and guest, and may at 
any time lead to high w r ords and even to blows. 

The attitude toward our party was different, because, though we 
were styled kaper (infidel), we were known to keep a “dean” kitehen, 
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which is to say that pork, I ard and every produce of the pig w^s rigtdly 
cxduded From eur menu* We were "irtfidds of the book/* for ihe 
Bible and nor the Koran was our guide, but we were not 4i inftdels of the 
pig/' which was an insult reserved for eaters of undean food. The 
dosest watdi was kepi upon us as we joumeyed, and any lapse or Uxity 
would have been reported to every mosque on out route, $o that "pure 
religion ” inns would have been dosed to us. Moslems acknowledged 
that we were as free from idolatiy as themselves, hut openly stigmatised 
us as blasphemers, for we called die prophet Jesus "Son of God,' 1 and 
the innkeeper turned aside to spit whenever he hcard the word* 

Uke ni ne out of every ten of Iiis co-rehgionists, his name was Ma 
in defercnce to the first syllable of Mahommed’s name. Morning and 
evening he knelt in his own room, in response tq the distant cal! to 
prayer, and cach midtlay he walked with grave dignity to the mosque, 
wliere he met other prosperous merdiants like himself. Stroking dieir 
straggling beards tliey greeted eadi other in solemn tones, ihen entered, 
in strict precedence, by order of wealdi. 

In his house, the outer court was given up to guests, but die inner 
one, which led out of it, was hi$ qwtl home, and a radier shon cotton 
perifere, which hung at the door, wamed visitors that diis en trance led 
to women'5 quarters and was forbidden to men. 

Our host was of medium height and worc a thin beard* On his 
head was a cap made of black silk and sltapcd like a pork pie. His stocky 
figure was clothed in a black overcoat fulded aeross die front. He was 
a Tungan, that is to say, a China-bom Møslem* He hailed from Hochow* 
in Soudi Kansu, and when taiking with his own people he dropped in to 
a dialect mcomprehensiblc to die Qiinese around. The name of Allah 
rang through the tourtyard all day long, Spaken sometimes in anger, 
so me times in imprecation, and when Mr. Ma dro ve a bargain he always 
called on A! [ah as witness to die word of the righteous and in vindication 
of his own causc. 

Mr. Ma was an obligmg man and appreciative of our constant efforts 
to uphold a certain standard of desmlioess in diflicult circumstances. 
Like other Tungan landlords to whose houses we had the enrrfø, he left 
us w r ith a sense that he was very r wealthy and that his apparent trade of 
innkeeping was simply a cover for another and more lutrative business. 
His own quarters were well fumished. The kangs were spread and 
Stacked wida wadded silken quiits and red satin pillows. The side- 
able was nesplendent with bandsomc crimson teapors and gay bowls, 
and an elegant brass cwer, with a thin curved spout, stood near the 
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atmosphere of happiness at a safe horae-coraing will certainly never be 
marred by reference to past unpleasantness. 

The cook, who was our most responsiblc factotum, appcared in 
the living-room and announced in a low confidential tone that Cartcr 
Li, recommended by Mandarin Pu, wanted to speak about driving tlie 
cart to Turfan. 

A tall, strongly built man with a long face like a mule was called into 
the room. His apj>earance bore the stamp of what is considered stylish 
in carter drdcs; he wore a good suit of black cotton with white calico 
socks, and the woven band wliich held in his trousers at the ankle was 
finished off with a smart knotted fringe. A length of black material was 
wound round his waist as a girdle, and a white kerchief wns twisted round 
his shaved head. His trousers were well made by a good seamstress and 
fitted snugly round his middle. Experience enabled us to place him 
unfailingly in his own carter category. This was a self-respecting man, 
without the carter’s too co mm on vices of opium-smoking, gambling or 
fast living, and there would certainly be a limit to the squeezes he would 
expect. The beasts would never be neglected in his hands, for he would 
always place thcir requirements before the convenience of his master. 
His referee was reliable and his own home was only a few streets away. 
On the odier hand, he would certainly be disobliging, unadaptable and 
mde, and the other servants would find him exacting and overbearing. 
His voice liad a rasping sound like a coffee-grinder, and would inevit- 
ably shattcr the harmony of caravan life, as he used it to asscrt his own 
rights or preferences. The thought of that voice rousing us at two a.m. 
for early starts made us unwilling to cngage liim, for the misery of zero 
hour was bad enough without hearing the grumbiings of a disagreeable 
cartcr. He answered to the namc of Li Kao-teh (Li of the High Virtues), 
but ev en this failed to attract us. 

A few hours later the cook was back with an other man whom a 
friend of his was prepared to personally recommend. Tliis carter was 
rather short but very strongly built. He wore a suit of blue cotton 
much the worse for wear, there were patches on his socks and coat, and 
his shoes were shabby. His trousers were so baggy as to have no rclation 
to the size of his body. He was an easy talker and there was the swing 
of a first-dass walker in his gait. Anyone with knowiedge of the brecd 
would know that this man would be popular with fellow-servants, a 
jovial road companion, and liked by the innkeepcrs because of his easy- 
going wrays and lavish gener os i ty with his master’s goods. His family 
name was Wang and he was always called by his nickname of Quick 
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Stepper. Iie had been everywhera on the desert trade-routes and fcnew 
them thcroughly. 

The question under considcration was which of the twø carrers w&S 
the least undesirable. The gøod-tempered, easily pleased man wotild 
ccrminly help himsdf to a skare of evqrything which hq handled, but 
pay back in extra service- The disagrqqablq grouds wnuld do his 
work wqll but take control of his émployer^ team, refuse to yield an 
inch on his rights, and bring an atmasphen? of ill-temper into the whole 
caravan. During this interview we might have heen deceived concem- 
ing the proverb, “Therds ne^er a good one,” for die answers given to 
the questions we asked were so disarmsng as to give it the Iie. Quick 
Stepper ass ur ed us that he quite understood our demand for scruptdous 
honesty and the rule that opium-smoking and gambling were not allowed. 
He heartily concurred in the point of view that, the purpose øf our 
joumey betng to dedare the word of righteousness, it would be most 
Inconvenient i f our own people did the very tliings which we con- 
démned. "Smoke opium V* he sakh "Why, I do not even know how 
to smoke tobacco I Gamble?** He tumed to the cook: “Toa wonld 
know i f I gamblcd.’ 7 The cook kqpt a steady eye and said nodiing. 

As a matter of font, the two men were being judged not so much by 
anything thqy said as by the cut of their clothes. We knew that every 
man with the snug fit and careful outline of Li was a disagreeable raseaJ, 
whiie every carter with the baggy breeches and loose coat of Wang was 
a pleasam rogue- The faults of each one, in turn, hecame so intdemhle 
diat the only relief was to cngage tbe two kinds altematively. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, Quick Stepper confided to the cook, at the dose 
of the interview, that he had a small debt to pay off before leaving the 
town, and must fherefore ask for two months* wages in advance. 
Eitperience tcaches that a servant paid in advance is a perpemal nuisance; 
he wfll certainly tun into debt at the inns and probably not be allowed to 
lea ve until tlie aceount has been settled, so this time Li of the High 
Virtues, later nicknamed Groudi, got the job* 

One of tlie middle-man’s neeessary concessions to the carter he 
recommends is that he will cal! on the new employer the day before the 
joumey should begin, and say that the marfs old mother (or some otlier 
female relative for whom he is entitled to feel cøncern) has suddenly 
fallen ill and is gripped with a mysterious Internat pain- It wonld cer¬ 
tainly not be right for him to leavc her at this crisis, and he thereforie 
cannot ful fil his engagement. The inejtperienced travd ler is distressed, 
as he sees all his plans tumed upside down* He probably shows annoy- 
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ance and agkation, and fetches doses from his medidne-chest for the 
sich person, Before løng die middle-man will certainly reappear* sng- 
gesting diat a small rise in wages, if paid in advance, would perhapa 
enable die carter so to arrange home ada Ers diat he bimself could kave. 
The travdler, enger to be off* agrees* the money is given, die carter 
pays his outstanding debts, the illness is never men do ned again* and all 
start happily* but tite carter never loses the advantage he has gained. 

The experienoed desert hand has Eeamt to remain umnoved by any 
sucli tales of woe, and menely sayS* "Very well, we will postpone 
departure* and if the old mother is not soon better I must fLnd anøther 
man.” This evident understanding of the situation always hastens 
recovery far more effcctively than any dose of med ici ne* and probabty 
within rwentyTour hours the caravan is off on its long journey and there 
is no further hold-up. 

Months later* when the car ter retums to liis home-town and drives 
his team through die city gate, same youngster will certainly spot bim and 
run to his wife wfrh die report, "Your ehild’s father is back.” The 
woman scarcely seems to notice what is sa id and goes on wttb her Work, 
dien slowly and delibcrately prepares the best meal tbat she knows bow 
to cook. An hour later, when her husband wnlks in, she looks up widi 
die brief greedng, "Back again ? ” and takes no further notice of him. 
He picks up his small thild and holds it while neighbours crbwd in and 
talk, bm husband and wife say nothing more to each other. 

In rdation to their hornes* carters are boih sensitive and suspicious, 
and reports are handed from one to another on the road as to how the 
wife is hehaving while her husband is away. During die lime he spends 
at home her duty is to stitch strong shoes and socks ready for use on 
his next journey. CarterV footwear is a most important hem, because 
the man must oxpect to walk diirty miles eadi day over sandy, stony 
or gritty roads. On lea ving home he may face a journey of a thousand 
miles outward and the same distance homeward, and a good carter's 
wife will see to it that his supply of home-made shoes and socks carrics 
him through. The shoes have soles hatf an inch thick made of hand- 
voven canon* stitehed through and dirough with home-made string 
which she herself has twisted from strands of hemp* and packed with 
hagments of soft rag which she has sa ved up mast cartfuUy, The uppers 
are of strong cotton doth Uned with equally good material and inter- 
lined with coarse paper* and she uses many elever devices to strengthen 
ihem. There are two strips of leather piping over die toes, and a strøngly 
stitehed patdi at die back of the hoeL Socks are no less important than 
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sho€s } and art made of homespun white cotton carefully cut and 'fitted 
lo die foot* No carter likes weartng leadier soles or shop-made shoes, 
and given su i rable footgear, his waiking powers are such that lic can 
tramp these enørmous distanees without being footsore. 

On diai twa-thousand-mile walk he has to face both intense heat 
and bitter cold and must be inured to real hardship of all kinds- If 
overtaken by blizzard, he will tnm his cart to back the wind and, tying 
his sheepskin coat round lilm, will crawl tinder the cart and stay there 
until dic blizzard lias abated, At the end of each day's stage he can 
nei titer rest nor eat tmri] the beasis are stal led, fed and waiered* H e is 
responsible for vaiching the wooden wheels and warering them daily lest 
they become brittle and birøk under the stram of bad rnads, and he must 
know r how to dose and bleed his beasts i f diey show the least sign of 
illness, Any animal with a sore back is a personal disgra.ee to die 
carter, and he must carefully examine each one every day to sce that 
the saddle is not pressing unduly in any placc. It will ofien take hun 
hours to pad and repad the felt lining of the wooden saddle so as to 
secure even pressure everywhcre, These Gobi transport men are a 
class to rbemsefVes. Every traveIIer realises what he owes to their 
endurance, vet every travel ler concurs in the trutli of the saying: 
"Car ters—rhere f s ne er a good one/* 


IV 

Ansiy where the Grea: fflinds Blow 

The nearest town to Tunhwang 3 ies four days' foiimcy to the 
north-east on the main trade-route connectjng China and Turkqstan. 
It is ca 3 lcd Ansi, and there is not even a vill age between die two 
places, but on ly isolated inns which offer u meagre shelter at the dose 
of each stage. The track follows die foothills of the South Moumains, 
and it is neccssary to keep to the path, because soggy depostts of salt 
efflorescence make ihe waste tand impossible for even a carael to cross. 

Ansi is a place of real importance, though tltis would never be 
guessed from its shabby appearamce* It is the souihem bridge-head of 
die fiigh road to Turkestan, and its position at a junedon of rhe great 
trade-routes gives it signideance* Geographers place it at die very 
centre of Asia, and its status was estahlbhed during die Tang dynasty 
(a.d. 61S-907), when its name was changed from Ytkan Qiflan (First 
Spring) to Ansi (West Protecting Garrison), It then becaine die base 
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from which the Chinese Govemor-General controlled the advance of 
China’s conquering armies in Central Asia. 

The high city wall commands an Outlook over the roads which are 
still Ansi’s only line of communication with the outer world. One of 
thcm leads north-west to Urumchi, Capital of Chinese Turkestan (thirty- 
four stages), another soutli-west to Lob and Yarkand at the foot of the 
Himalayas (two months’ joumey), yet another branches south-east 
through Suchow to Sian in Central China (forty-five stages), and Ansi’s 
north-cast aspect looks toward the desert track to Mongolia, beyond 
which are Paotow and Kalgan (about three months’ joumey according 
to season). 

All these main tracks are traceable from the top of the city wall, but 
established custom has decreed that women shall not go there except 
on special feast days, though on these days they are not only permitted 
but expected to climb up the steep embankment and walk on the flat 
promenade which lies at the top. It is then a social function, and the 
whole city makes merry. Women wear thcir best dothes, the little 
girls are gaily dressed and their hair is spiked with artificial flowers. 
Howcver, bcing travellers from a very distant land, exception was made 
in our favour, and we were welcomed to the dty wall when only the 
sentry guard paced the ramparts. It was a toilsome business to climb 
the steep gradient where steps altemated with a rough path, but it was 
the only means of reaching the wide walk on the top of the wall from 
inside the dty. The urdiins of Ansi got there by another and more 
exdting way, for the strong wind which is reputed to blow for three 
hundred and sixty days of each year in this exposed place has swept the 
loose sand against the outer wall until it has raised a dune tlie summit 
of which is almost level with the crenellated parapet. It is stiff work, 
even for a wiry oasis boy, to dimb the sand-hill, but it has become 
a sports competition among the street boys to race each other and see 
who can get to the top first. As soon as we appeared above, the children 
who were bathing in tlie irrigation canal below sightcd us, tlie bathing- 
pool was instantly abandoned, and tlie hot sand-mound was soon dotted 
with the sun-tanned bodies of a dozen naked youngsters. Up they 
toiled, almost knee-deep in loose shifting sand, until one by one they 
reachcd tlie top and began to climb the parapet, with bare toes dinging 
to the wom bricks. 

We wishcd to walk the whole length of the wall, for w'c felt that 
this central point of Asia was the right place from which to look out 
on its historie trade-routes, and the men of the roilitary guard, delightcd 
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to hear of our intention, declared themselves ready 10 escort us all die 
way and point out the vartous hems of interest boili widiin and wstbotit 
the town. As for the boys, they were not going to miss any of the 
fun, and so came along too. We kncw that the sentries were lea ving 
their posts, bul in those days sudi a common breach of disdpline 
troubled no one, and we were glad of the company. 

Looking down from the mil, the dty rcvealcd itsdf in its full 
decrepitude. Large bare spaces had become die refuse-dumps of the 
town, and no single building was in good repair, Many of the bouses 
had crumbled away until one room only remained liabhable, where, 
from among tbe rnlns, a falnt haze of smoke, curling up an outside 
wall, showed tlie opening of a smouldering kmg fire. The old temples 
were falling to bits, and die shabbiness of the flaking wliitewashed 
barrack bui [dings was indescribable. 

Tliere was no regidarity and no plan left in the town, except at its 
very eentre where the four sireets conneeting the city gates met at a 
large covered well, wduch all tine traffic was foreed to negotiate. Bene, 
tliere was a sptash of fresh and vi vid colour, for the market stalls were 
grouped round die sides of this large well, and in hot weather the 
peasants sprinkied their goods with its cool water. 

Near die foot of the wall the land was laid out in melon plantations 
and the fitslds looked as diough they had been paved, for they were 
covered widi large flat sia nes so that the hot sun-baked flooring should 
present a surface on which tlie luscious Central Asian melon would 
ripen to perfeerion. just bey ond were vegetable gardens, with here 
and tliere a field of coiton wbere men in Endigondyed garmems hoed 
the pale yéllow soll. The border of the oasis was defined by a line 
of green which fringed the krigatien canal, and beyond it unas arid 
land tlie surface of which quivered with die heat* This was the season 
when the ckmnels were Ml of water drawn from the Su-io River, 
leaving ire bed almost dry. One nsonth earlier the river had been 
dangerous to ford, but now it was an easy matter to cross it. 

Looking out over the south gate we saw a few scattered farms, and 
beyond them a line of bare vol tank hil Is sloping down to a seemingly 
limitlcss stony plain. The only hutnan beings in sight were a few Turid 
horsemen riding over a faintly defined traek which followed the base 
of those arid hiUs. They were travelling toward Tunhwang and were 
probabty bound for South Lake and tlie Lob Dusen track to Khotan. 

At the south-east comer we stood for a wliile, and looking ahead 
I could distinguish a deep furrow in die side of a bare hill, leading to 
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3. high plateau abcve. Hidden in that furrow therc lay, I knew, a 
predpitous pall] whicfa, following the dried bed of a water-course, ted 
out to Tsaidam and across the Tibetan highlands to distant Lhasa, Over 
tliis road rcd-sliawled lamas came and wect on tlieir arduous pilgrEmages, 
some of ihem prostrating their bodies over the whole length of the 
rough, stony ground, tilJ die skin was tom from their knees and elhows. 
Tibetan herdsmen also rode down dus canyon at a dangerous pace, to 
barter goods in Tunhwang or in Ansi, and carry back a predous store 
of barley and wheat to be converted into itméa. 1 

Fardter east we saw a deeply rotied cart-irack wludi stretebed 
toward China and its fortress gate. A train of twenty large carts was 
in sight, though it would be 3ong before they readied the city gate. 
They were great tumbersome vehides made of heavy wood damped 
with iron and piled high with bulky Joads packed in woodem cases and 
huge can vas hales, Some of die carts were covered widi a mat awning, 
in the sbade of whkh a few passengere sprawled, holding on for safety 
to the ropes whkh held tlie goods in place, for the carts lurdied heavily 
from side to side as the wheels were eaught by die ruts and stones of 
the rough road. 

"Those are merehants from Central China going to listnii," said 
the young soldicrs* “ They are die men to make money. Everything 
they bring from Tiemsin seiis well here, and when they go back they 
carry wool and skins whkh fetch a hig price down there/' 

My eye was attracted by a dis tant cmmhling wall endosing a kw 
mined butldings whtch had the appearance of a deserted town. 

“What is that place?" I asked* 

"That is new Anst," answered one of the boys proudly. ‘‘When 
the Moslems rebetled in my grandfafher*s time, they destrnyed this old 
town and killed diousands of pcople^ so a new town was built where 
you see those ruins* Water tvas more plentiful there than here, but 
thefengsÅui 2 wa a all wrong, so the new town kepr on ta king fire and at 
last was btimt to the ground.” 

4, That was unfortunatej" 1 said. “How did the fires start?'* 

"‘No one will ever know* but when the fcngshui is wrong strange 
things will happen. This time it was fire, but anotlier dme it might 
be Road.” I knew r that diis argument ivas indbputable, for to these 
boys fitigshui was that mysterious infkience in which die unseen control 
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of each man"? i i fe and that of every community is ce utred. They were 
convinced that no house, grave or si te could safely be selected without 
scrupuEous carc to see that the fmgshui was propitious, and I knew 
full well that any new town where the fengsfmi was even questioned 
would certainly be abandoned by its inhabitants. 

l 'Does anyone live there now^' 1 asked. 

“No,“ tiie chitd said emphatically, "there is not one family left, 
and no one would dare to stay.” 

From the north wall we looked out in the direction of Mongolia. 
Along this road camel caravans arrive from Paotow canying cases of 
paraflin, bales of sugar, woven materials and small-ware manufaetttred 
in Peking. When they go back, they are laden with the produ.ee of 
Central Asia for dfrtribution to the markets of the world—cotton from 
Turfan, dried fruits, Turkestan carpees and rough blocks of "water 
stone“ in whose matrix pretious jade lics hidden. 

By the time we readied the observation tower over the north gate 
it was die hour for the daily hurricane to blow. We saw the dust 
suddenly caught up in a whirlwind, and in a moment the air around us 
was thick with sand and grit. Tite landscape was blorted out, bm we 
knew that we wtre looking toward the most dreaded of these various 
desert regions. 

“ That y onder is Black Gobi," said one of the sol di ers. “Every one 
fears that place.” 

A herd of little donkeys was just reaching the city gate beEow us, 
driven by diree burly, top-booted men from Turkestan. “Donkeys 
from Tu-lu-fan (Turfao)," shouted one soldier, “now we shall have 
plenty of dried fruit in the town. Tu-lu-fan b the place for sultanas. 
They cost nodiing where those men come from, but they won*t gi ve 
them away for nodiing he re f" 

I fated the whirling sand with an impression of utter devasrcmon 
and loneltness, and as w r e were enveloped in a clouet of dust I clutchet! 
the pumpet for support. As the wind subsider! a train of carts loomed 
through the murky air. They were piled high with tln bastns and 
galvanised pajfs. 

“Russian goods, Russian goods,” said the young man exdtedly. 
“The road to Siberia must be open again and the Mana$ River can be 
forded. Now all our inns will be full up and we shall have great times 
in the town.” 

1 This must be a dreadful place on winter nights,” I said. “Do 
you keep guard here right dirough the coldest weather?” 
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The boy grinned. “ We are supposed to be at the look-out, but no 
one can dimb up to see if we are at our posts, and it would be no good 
to stand here. We sliould see nothing in a blizzard, so we take shelter 
and crouch under the ram part. Nothing happens here all through the 
winter months, for the wånd blows incessantly and it is too cold even 
for robber bands to come out.” 

We dimbed down the steep slope, followed by urchins, and made our 
way back to the serai, thankful indeed for any kind of shelter from the 
demoniacal blast, but as I shut the broken door of my room and rolled 
a stone against it to kecp it from blowing open, I shuddered, because 
I knew that within a short time I too should be out on the desert road, 
shelterless and compelled to press on in face of heat and cold, wind- 
storms and blizzards. Tlie Gobi had so lured me on and fasdnated me 
with its strange diarm that I had almost forgotten its terrors in exploring 
the unique beauty of its hidden treasures. Its silence had rested me, 
and its spadousness had given a sense of expansion to my spirit, but 
now it stemly recalled me to a realisation of the severity which also 
formed a part of its disdpline. 

The walls of the inn-room were unspeakably filtliy. Their rough 
surface was greasy and fly-blown, and near the kang was a little niche 
made to hold the saucer-lamp into which the innkeepcr daily poured 
a spoonful of linseed oil. From its side a stream of dark, shining oil 
had dripped slowly down until it reached the earth floor, whcre it 
soaked through in a dark patch. 

On the walls were many inscriptions written by travellers who, 
like myself, had used this lodging. Some of them were lines of their 
own composition, unpolished but the expression of a rcaction to some 
grim experience through which the writer had just passed. 

,4 Tbc wind blows chill, the stage is long; 

Tho' hungry, yet I have no bread. 

Press on, my horse, while still you’re strong, 

And take us both to stall and bed.’* 

“The track is long and danger-fraught. 

In scorching sands a man is caught. 

In bitter cold and deadly frost, • 

Many a weary travel 1 er’s lost." 

Some were provcrbs of desert lore: 

“Jewels and gems they are but stoncs; 

Bar le y and beans they strengtl»en your bones." 

* • 8 4 
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Occasionally the quotation was a stanza from classical wriringb 
reminiscent of old campaigns and fierce battles with foes beyond the 
barrier: 

“Hung in the void, the crescent moon, 

Is all that's sccn in this wild waste. 

On polished steel of sword and shidd. 

The cold dew hangs in icy drops. 

Long must it be ere we retum, 

So sigh not, womcn, left bchind, 

Lest you should need to sigh too long." 


V 

Collecting the Caravan 

During the time spent in Ansi we became familiar with the town 
and with the monotonous routine of its desert-bound people. Every 
day at a certain hour the wind blew up, whirling sand and powdered 
stable refuse all over the rooms; every day the wretched inhabitants 
made their way to market and bought a supply of food, and every day 
the children of tlie town went round the streets, basket on arm, collecting 
horse-dung for the family fire. Tlie only people to require other fuel 
were the blacksmith, who sent two days’ journey for coal-dust to fecd 
the smithy fire, and the baker, who heated his oven with faggots brought 
from a tamarisk copse two days away in another direction. 

The inn-yard was a club for carters and camel-men, and a place 
of perpetual interest to me. The men were all in the best of humour as 
they rested and feasted for a few days between the long stretches wliich 
allowed for no relaxing of efTort. At that time of the year wool was 
the chief export, and hundreds of camels went eastward to Paotow laden 
with the huge bales. Tlie camel-men knew all thcre was to know about 
that trade, and it was they who showed me how the merchants in tlie 
Central Asian markets judged the quality of the wool, not only by tlie 
feel and smell of the samples, but through knowing on what pasturcs 
the sheep had been fed. No selleris word could be trusted about this, 
so the buyers would take a handful of the wool, shake the dust from it 
and know by the feel of that dust if the sheep had grazed on mountain 
pastures, lowland grass or steppe-land herbage. A real expert could 
even tell if the sheep had been fed on the north or south slope of the hills. 

There was good profit to be made in the wool business, for a bale 
wliich only cost four dollars at Ansi would fetch about twenty dollars 
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at Paotow, bilt the profits of sudi merehandise Only excked die grced 
of the men who transported it, and by the time thcy reached the 
Yellow River mai kei the bales wouM be most dcverly wdghted with 
tlie heaviest of the Gobi sand, skilfuliy introduced berween tite layers 
of wooL Cajuet-drivefiij however, were not the only men whose 
cupidity was roused by the sighr of the laden canids, for at re gul ar 
points on the desert track a customs oJIioer sat in his smal] tent watching 
for caravans, on wliidi he would levy the brgest sum diat he could 
eictort from tlie bask - 1 

Bales of eotton were also cairied on eamels across Mongolia to tlie 
China markec, but tliis line of trade was gradually dwindling. Tlie rule 
of war-lords first impeded the traffic, and later on a Modem rebellion 
in Turkestan made it impossible for merdiandise to lea ve that province. 
Tlien Russian buyers established business agendes in tlie cotton- 
growing centres, so that when a trade agreement was signed between 
Urumchi and Russta, most of the raw eotton of Turkestan was diverted 
to Siberia. 

The people of Ansi would have Hked us to stay on indefirutely with 
them, but aur quest took us farther, and the hour came whcn I calkd in 
the caravan bash* 

"Carter Li," I sa id, “it is time we were off. Make ready for die 
Joumey ahead ” and I quoted him the pro verb whidi sap diat no man 
would send Itis worst enemy across the Gobi in'midwinter or at mid- 
summer. 

“Right," he said, “if wc leave now it wili be berter for tlie beasts. 
\Ve shall need to carry alt we wmt for ten days, for there is no grain or 
fodder to be bought all that time." 

The corner o f tlie inn-room was soon stacked with foodstuffs. One 
bag held fifty pounds of fløur, anotlier was filled with rice and one with 
millen Thcre was a jar of pidded tumip and a w r ooden hox of red pepper 
mlxed with Iin&eed pil. In addition, we were to carry' as much eruslied 
peas and sorghum for fodder as the' carts would hold. Carter Li came 
in and out with Iists of things whJth he wanted. We must take medi- 
cine for tlie horses," he said, “for at each stage the water is not only 
bitter but ir is controlled by a chilly prindple. The horses will get colic 
imtess they have the greatest eait," Carter Li expected me to under¬ 
stand and appreeiate this danger to our team, for everyone sbould know 
that the great prime val forees are divided into the Ying and the lang, 
the negative and the positive, the dark and die light prindples—die 
1 ImK —Turki word fof head : us<d for the kader of si ituiyul 
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dark negative force representing the femate, and the light positive force 
represenring the maie, To sustain li fe and health [hese rwo must be 
oorrectSy balanced, and cold ^uter in the desert js ioo heavily controlled 
by the chitl or shady element. 

He asked me for money to buy what was needed, and retumed a 
little later with several packages wrapped in tough grey paper. + 'This 
is wormwood,” he said. ”This is ferme h and here are apricot kemels, 
rhubarb and ground ginger* I was lueky today and got six otinces of 
wutung-lui (tears of die wutung trec).' 11 

" What is that drog?” I asked. I was very fomiliar with the Qunese 
materta msdka, but "tears of the wuBmg troe M v.-as a new drug to me. 

Hc opened the packet and showed me a spongy niass of fungoid 
grpwdi* Tearsshed by our desert tree the wutung” he told me* "The 
tears congeal to □ mass and arc hroketi oiT and used to dose horaes 
when the chilly water måkes tliem il!. It is hard to get because it is 
always in great demand, and die price is high. 1 ' 

The next rime he appeared it was to demand three tliousand cash to 
pay for a new T set of horseshoes and a bag of nails to fti them- Any 
beast of the team might east a shoe in the Gobi, and he was too care- 
ful a driver to start unprepared for such an emergency* He overhauled 
the hamess, swung a large bottle of linsecd oil under die axle, lcd tlie 
heasts to the blacksnud/s shop and bruught tliem back stronglv sbod, 
thén, having seen to all needful for horses and rnules, he bolhered about 
little else. As far as he was concerned, we were ready to start* 

The carter, however, was not the only person to make prepara ri on, 
and wc also bad shopping to do and business arrangements to settle. 
We must somehow secure sufficient money for the trek, as diis was of 
primary importanoe to the whole party. It so happened that a local 
merchant who was sbortly travel 1 ing home to Hankow was anxious to 
know if we would take the bulk of his silver dollars and gi ve hitn a 
post-dated cheque in exchange* It would be dangerous, he knew, to 
carry so rauch money through brigand-infested areas, and he was glad 
of a thance to transmit it safely to his home, where after three months 
of travel he would present die cheque and get bis money- Because of 
diis unquesdoning mutual trust, his spedal difficulty was met and our 
own need was supptied. 

For so long as we were in China proper the seryants were paid in 
dollars, but after wc crossed the Turkestan border, where money values 

1 ifiifyn# —pQfuiuj Ævtriifafai, The desert VBfiety i» KHTipfimeJ imtimg or £»!'* 
wutung. 
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uere qrite different;, they were patd in paper tads. The car ters, though 
ignorant of the most dementaty arithmetiCj always knew to a cash what 
was due to tbem, and in which city the exchangé from silver to coppers 
would be raost favourable, Each man had a small pigskin cash-box 
moulded in die shape of a pillow, which he used at night and in which 
he carrtad his money, for with his head resiing on it he might sleep 
soundly, kraowing that it could not be touched without awakening him. 

The number of dollars required for a kmg joumey had to he carefully 
calculatedj allowang a small margin for emergendes, and, apart from 
silver, tfaere must always he a good supply of coppcr coins, as inn- 
keepers onfy aUcwed a very low rate of cxdiange on silver, not because 
the dollar was unprofitable to tbem, for it was, in fact, the most con- 
venient coin, but because their inve temte greed would not let rhem lose 
a dhance of grasping a few more coppers if the travd ler was in a 
difhculty, 

The money system of tite oases was most complicated* The copper 
coin cal led by Western ers “cash” was a little smaller than a lialfpenny, 
with a square hoie in tite centre, and its valne fiuctuatcd aocording to 
Jocal exchange of silver, but ave.ra.ged one thousand five hundred cash 
to the dollar (about one shilling and eightpence). The coins were 
strung in sections of one hundred and twisted in to lengd is of a thousand, 
but titis clumsy co i nage was be ing gradually superseded by the ten- 
cash piece, whidh was a larger coin with no hote thraugh in Lump 
silver was still widely us ed and was carried in small blocks weighing 
from ten to twenty ounces or Eaels, (The value of one tael was approxi- 
matdy two shiUings and sExpenoe*) Loca! money-shops issued paper 
notes, Sonic of which represented a value as small as direepence, and 
in some towns even gamblers* connters made of bamboo or base 
metal served as curreney, In Turkestan, only government-con troll ed 
paper taels were in use, and therc die quarter-tael noie was always 
cal led a "puppy dog,” because the scroll with wliich it was omamented 
had an outline resembling a Pekinesc pup* 

A tour of the scanty stalls secured us four boxes of imtches, of which 
each individual stick was so feeble that no one ever attempted to strike 
it alone, but must use at least three at a time- We al sa boughi one cake 
of Peking soap and a lump of the Turkestan variety whiqh was made 
from m uttom fat and strong soda. It was a horrible compound, but 
ilicre was no elling else available widi which to wash our do dies. 
Candles were expensive and poor, but the only ktnd we rejeeted with 
hnality was a bnmd known as "Old Hat." Thesc had a wick which, 
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instead of stand ing erect, drocped over the edge in a (hin. wtødlng era il 
which conSLimed (he wax a nd left a smouldering Mne of cotton which 
ready did suggest (he Hopping brim of a decrepit hau 

The renewal of our wardrobe was an easy matter, for we wøre 
Chincse dress and ali wc neoded was a new pair of ankle-bands (o de 
in (he long eotton trousers, a black scurf to wind round (he head, and 
a pa Er of cloth shoes. One unl ined co tton coat was sulfiden e for summer 
wear, and when il tumed cold, two sueh coats skilfully interhned widi 
cotton-wool by an innkeeperis wife made the winter oulfit complete, 
A good sheepskin wrap was a necessity of Gobi trave], for it was needed 
eyery night wlien die co]d chill rose over die sand, 

Eadi travd ler lea ving the serai for Black Gobi was warned by die 
innkoeper of the danger to Kfe of failing to carry sulfident water, ,4 You 
may miss the way,” he would say, lt or the beasts may get ill and 
detain you, and i f you carry no water you will be in a bad plighu Many 
a travellcr has lost his life for want of a drink of water/' 

The ttn-smiths of Ansi did a brisk trade in water-botties,, which 
they made from old paraflin rins, They were finished oiT w r ith a small 
tube something Uke die top of a baby T s feeding-bortle, This was to 
prevent a thjrsty man from drink ing the water toa fredy, for by 
sipping one drop at a time it would go farther* We bought several 
of tltese ingenious water-botdes, but tlie men preferred large gourds 
scraped ffee of pulp and seeds and sawn off ai the stem- Each memher 
of the caravan bad his own provision of the predous drink, and eadi 
one was responsible for filling his own gourd and oorking it widi a 
dry com-cob, Turki men ahvays carry 3 water-gourd and ca 11 it a 
koBara^ which suggests a possible origin of tlie French word "tabaret'* 
for a place of wayside refreslimenu 

We visited the bakeris shop, which was a cramped ho vel, Tlie 
assistant was kept busy kneading dough and cutting it into pieces 
which he weighed and roiled skiifudy into a dat cake, while tlie master 
himself presided at tlie fire of glowing wood-ash over which was 
stung a cast-iron oven suspended by three chains* By means of a 
elever device he lifted the heavy cover, laid tlie dough on the hot-pbte, 
then closed die lid and lowered the oven to die embers, In a few 
minutes the 3oaf was ready to be tumed, and al most tm media tely after 
Ie ca me out fragrant, brown and steaming hot, We needed rwelve 
such cakes to be brought round by noon die next day* "Listen to me," 
the baker said, “if I knead a iitile oil into the dough it will last fresh 
for several days, and if I sprinkle lennel seed on tlie top it will be 
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fragrant and delidous when you eat it with the bitter water. The price 
will be a little more, but you will be so comforted when you eat it, 
tliat you will forget the expense.” 

The general dealer supplied us with a substantial slab of brick tea, 
a luxury allowed to tlie men only when travelling. Provision had to 
be made for the thirst of long desert stages, which is a craving bcyond 
any thirst known at other times, for it invadcs tlie whole body. The 
last purchase w^as a basketful of cucumbers which would give a relish 
to the first few meals, but after that there would be no more green 
stuff for many a day, unless we should find a crevice among the rocks 
wherc wild chives grew. 

Tlie matter which took more thought than food or dothing was 
our supply of Scriptures, for witliout them evangelistic work would be 
hampered, and we needed books in the Chinese, Turki, Arabic, Mon- 
golian, Tibetan, Qazaq, Russian and English languagcs. Wayside 
encounters were so diverse and so incalculablc that we might have to 
produce Gospels in any of those languagcs at any moment. Apart 
from a solid layer of books in the well of tlie can, we needed carefully 
assorted parcels where we could easily get at tliem. Gobi carters have 
invented an outside framework attached to the sides of tlie cart, which 
pro vides a flat board on which parcels are laid and secured with a 
string net. Anything placed in diese “ears,” as they are called, can be 
found at once by day or by night. 

Long before we reached Ansi tlie business offices of the Bible 
Sodeties in Shanghai, Tientsin and Hankow were posting large con- 
signments to the prindpal oasis towns, to be held until we daimed 
them. This involved much forethought, but throughout all our long 
trelcs we were always able to produce a copy of the Scriptures in any 
Central Asian language when it was required. 

Packing caravan carts is a w r ork w r hich combincs art and diplomacy. 
Tlie cartcr exclusively watches. the intcrcsts of the animals, which he 
always calls “my beasts ” though they are the property of his employer, 
but tlie traveller’s personal servant, who shares the job of packing, 
is bound to consider his master’s comfort, and side with liim against 
the carter whenever there is a dash of opinions. Thus, packing the 
cart is the crudal test of the strength of conflicting purposes. 

Tlie job of carter*s assistant is held by a boy who hopes to leam 
the trade of caravan bash. His is a split loyalty, for his first master is 
the head carter, but the personal servant, who daims his help in the 
food department, must be condliated, and finally tlie employer, who 
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pays the wages, will cerrainty dismiss him i f he fails lo gi ve him satis- 
['action, Trying to serye so raany masters makes his pusition precaiious, 
and he never støtys long in one ara van. 

The carter tommands his man to balapce die weight so as to spare 
the team, and in order io do thls he places large bags of gra in in such 
a way as to barricade the en trance io die art and encroach on the 
tra vellers shting-spce, as well as completcly block his view. The 
employer protests, and his own servant is bound to take iris part, wluch 
of ten leads to high words berween the men, hui □ ccmpromise is 
general [y reached before tlie dispute has become too seritnas. 

It is of the greatest importance to secure a properly arranged cargo 
from the start, for once the place has been fixed for gra in, fo od, kitchen 
utensilsj bedding and books, die carter will probably refuse to make 
any change, and each bundle must go into that same place to the end 
of the long trek. High winds, airbus crowds and nomad straggjhrs 
will play havoc with anything which is not strongty roped or padiocked 
to tlie cart, and whcn all is secure it is out of the question to expect any 
reamangement until the end of the siage* 

In one matter only does the Western travcller insist on hav ing his 
own way, and here even his personat servant fails to fatltom his reason. 
It is the ma tier of wbere the carter’s heavy sheepskin coat rtiay be 
placed- It is the man T s travel wrap and sole bedding, and must there- 
fore be kept dose at hand, but for some teason known only to die 
Westemer, that sheepskm must never he packed where it would touch 
his own bedding* The carter is ahvays mystified by dris unreasonable 
whim, bu i the travcller has major reasons for his inexplicable conduct, 
and in spite of all his care some little detestable creature will al most 
certainly straddle over to his own covering and tonnent him tlie more 
true! ly because of its cold reception. 

At midsummer the travel day begins three houts before sunset, 
whcn a cal I is given and instantly everyone is alert with preparations 
for die start- Each member of the party has his own appointed work 
and his individual responsibility* The caravan 6mh gives the word- 
“Feed the animal $“ he calts io hi$ assistant, “and gi ve them full 
mcasure of grain. Tliere is a hard pull tonight which will take all 
their strength/’ 

A little later die rhytkmic erunch of die creatures" jaws is heard. 
Tlie grain is dried field peas, coarsdy crushed- Were the mules to 
be fed with unmilied peas, their keen hunger would make diem eat 
too quickty and swallow the feed whole* Uncmshed peas are good 
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enough for easy days in the stable, but of no use to a beast on Gobi 
stages. 

The cook is equatfy master of the commissaHat* No one bur him- 
self touch es die stores, and he is responsible for sceing that no member 
of the caravan goes hungry, and that die provisions last out to die 
end of the trek. While the beasts feed he is cooking, and, for die 
sake of the good temper and conscquent peaoe of the caravan, he cooks 
as w r dl 33 he can. Once a day he wil] pro vide the whole party with 
tlie pupular meal of dough-strings, which he måkes by kneading flcur 
and water into a sriff dough. One piece of the lump is cut off to make 
fine suings for his master, but he know$ that the rnen will gmmble 
if he offers them food with too little substance in it* Finely cut and 
well-boiled food is for those who sit in the cart, but the man who must 
walk thirty miles likes his mncaroni coarse and rather undercooked, 
for in tbis way it takes longer to digest and is more saiisiying* For 
as many stages as possible the employer is served widt a taste of fresh 
vegetabte, but when tliis fails a saucer of pickled tnmip is put be fore 
him- Cartcrs scom sueh Himsy da in ties, but ddight in a flavøuring of 
garlic, pounded and mlxed with linsced oil. Chopped chillies are 
appreciated by everysme* 

As soon as the master '3 meal is off his hands, the cook li fis the 
great brass cooking- pot from tlie tri vet which heEd it over the flatne, 
and shouts the welcome news %i F<m (Food is ready). Be has 

prepared □ gcnerqus allowance—four large bowls of cooked dough- 
strings tq each one, and the serapmgs to tlie Imngriest* If desert rations 
are poor it is die more necessary to handle diem skilfully, and no careless 
or extmvagant cook is tolerated in a caravan. For the next twenty 
minutes, to die noisc of cnuiching mules is added the sound of sucks 
and swallows from the feedlng men, and no word is spoken until the 
i ran tadle has scraped the bottom of an empty pot. 

At tast tlie hamess is sprcad out on the grøund in from of each 
cart, each collar is ptaced on iis own beast‘s neck and each is backed 
in ro the hamess and liitched to its ow n place in the team, w r hieh i s made 
up of mules and hgrscs. One animal is firtnly lield between the sliafts, 
one driven tandem in the traces, and the two remaining beasts hamessed 
loosely on eidlex side tvi di ropes w hkli attach them to the mde* Handling 
such a team is a complicated business, and oniy a professional carter 
can cope with it* 

He uses no reins and drives mostly by w r ord of command, enforced 
on octasion by a fhek from the long whip, Dlsobedienoe bringa blood- 
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curdling threats, with swifl and heavy punEshment from the butt of the 
whip, If all else falls, the carter will take his mule by the bridle, eompd 
it ta look him in the eye, point liis finger at it, and describe in lurid 
language die meac meal which he hopes to enjoy that night—nothing 
less than mtde-fiesh dumplings. The mule is a elever beast and knows 
when it has gane as far as it dare. There will be no more trouble that 
day, and tite carter will have to be coment with 3 meadess supper. 

Never itmil all is ready for the start will the innkeeper produee 
liis bill* He charges three-halfpence or twopenee a night per head, 
for lodging, light and attendance- Stab!ing is frxte, for each beast pays 
for itself by leaving behind a mound of valuable manure which, when 
Sun-dried, is the innkeeper's store of ftiel, but a small sum is charged 
for the parking-space of each cart. In cold weather, if the travel ler has 
allowed himself die luXary of an iron brazier fed with dried desert 
scrub, the account will run to an extra twopenoe for firing. The 
Westemer is considered exorbitant in liis demands for water, and the 
innkeeper's “odd-and*-ender“ may well have carried tlirce ketdes of 
hot water each day from die kitehen to his room. Why any guest 
should demand a kettle of water on going to bed and anotlier on rising 
in the morning remains an unsolved mystery, for no one could possibly 
want to wash both night and morning, therefore it is only reasonabte 
to demand extra “ water money" from those who indulge sueh a 
troublesome fad, but the argument always ends pleasantly, and the 
“odd-and-ender" goes off grinning, for a snbsianrial sliare of such tips 
is hig recognised perquisite. 
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I 

What the Deserc can Supply 

To the stay-at-home a map remains merely the thing it was to him in 
his schooldays, a representation on paper of a section of the earth’s 
surface, but to the man who has travelled, every map assumes a diaracter 
of romance, and to anyone who lias covered the land which it depicts 
it ceases to be merely a map and all its markings take on a vital significance. 
The technical lines by which mountains, Iakes, rivers or roads are indi- 
cated, become pictures wliich revcal the whole life of that land: on 
the banks of a great river the tents of nomad colonies spring up; on 
the island in the lake, which to another is merely a black dot in a patch 
of blue, there stands out some tall lamasery round which red-shawled 
lamas pursue their strange activities. The linle square which indicates 
a town becomes a battlemented dty through whosc massive gates a 
stream of strange people move in and out, intent on their unknown 
day’s employ, and the stippled surface marked off as desert comes to 
life and stretches out in boundless dunes among which long caravans 
move with serpentine flexibility. 

Across the map of Central Asia the names of two great deserts are 
written. One is called Gobi and the otlier Lob, and the enormous 
space of nearly six million square miles which they re present never 
touches a scacoast, and thereby presents a physical phenomenon without 
parallel on the face of the earth. The spot of the globe which is farthest 
removed from any sea or ocean is located within its northem portion, 
and this remoteness from any sea bo ard, combined with certain character- 
istics of the land, reduces the amount of rainfall to a minimum. Although 
this desert area is not without rivers and lakes, these present one peculi- 
arity in that they have no outlet to the sea, so that water-courses which 
rush down from melting snow-fields in the mountain heights are gradu- 
ally caught in sand and forced to drain off into salt marshes where they 
disappear and are seen no more. Tlie arid conditions induce extremes 
of heat and cold, and the summer temperature may be 115 ° Fahr. in 
the shade, while in the same locality the wintcr recordings will be as 
low as ao° below zero Fahr. Such variedes of temperature produce 
6erce winds which sweep across the desert with terrible force, blotting 
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out the sun in a dense sand-cloud and carrying huge quantities of fine 
sand from one locaiity to another. 

Climaric conditions of such extreme sterility have resulted in a very 
sparse population, and there are vast areas which can sustain no human 
life at all, and in which the traveller’s track leading from one water- 
stage to another marks tlie only line on wliich man can exist. Through- 
out the central portion of Asia the average population is said not to 
exceed one inhabitant to the square mile. Moreover, this aridity is not 
stationary but increases steadily, and in the course of even a few years 
the decrease in water-supply is perceptible, and tlie inhabitants of a very 
fertile oasis may see the water-level in their wells dedine, their ponds 
drain away, and a whole line of arable land become useless for cultiva- 
tion. As years go by tlie effects of evaporation, the increasing depth 
of saline deposit in the marshes, and the slow choking of lake and river- 
beds with drifting sand and accumulations of desiccated matter, cause a 
ceaselcss cncroachment of desert conditions. 

Side by side with vast expanses blighted by dcsiccation are wide areas 
covered with stones varying in size from those which form tlie dark 
smooth surface of Black Gobi to Ioose coarse grit or the rounded pebbles 
of Piedmont gravel. Other parts lie buried under salty day, or brcak 
out into saline efflorescence, the spongy, treacherous surface of which 
affords no means of livelihood evcn to the least exacting forms of animal 
life. All this combines to make of Gobi and Lob the most desolate 
wildemess that the earth can show. 

Tlie only animals found in such regions are those which, either by 
reason of tlieir strength or their fleetness, are able to cover wide distances 
in search of food. Among tliese are wild camels, wild asses, antelopes, 
gazelles and wolves. The most striking animal of the desert, however, 
is the wild sheep, called by the Turki argali , and known to tlie West 
as the Ovis poli. It is a beautiful creature, remarkable for the size of its 
horns, which often measure forty-five to fifty inches in length and fifteen 
to eighteen inches in drciunferencc at the hase and weigh thirty to 
forty pounds. It covers long distances with incredible speed, and leaps 
from crag to crag almost with the lightness of a winged being. Wolves, 
wliich are very numerous in tlie Gobi, devastate the herds of wild sheep, 
and though the argali itself is not very often scen, the horns are found 
in great numbers, scattered on the desert floor, wherever the lovely 
creature has been torn down and devoured. 

Bird life is scarce, but everywhere the approacli to water is heralded 
by the water-wagtail, and there is a small crcsted, sand-coloured bird 
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which is found at every oasis. The tern seems as much at home in the 
bird sanctuary of Gobi sands as on the sand-banks of the Norfolk coast. 
When breeding season comes near it vanishes toward the Arctic regions, 
following die course of the grcat Siberian rivcrs, but a few montlis 
later it is back again, skimming the dunes with its rapid, wide-winged 
flight. In certain low, bare, grey, wrinlded, volcanic hills huge vultures 
make a home, spying from afar the tired camel which will inevitably 
drop out of the caravan line and sink by the track not to rise again, 
or the overladen mule or donkey which is losing strcngdi in the howling 
blizzard and will soon be frozen to death. 

Far overhead Golden Eagles and buzzards outline wide curves in 
the clear sky, and below thcm the sparrow-hawk hovers, ready to swoop 
on any small rodent wliich has ventured into the open. Among the salt 
marshes grey herons feed on lizards, and sometimes, where a quiet oasis 
lias a few trees, the branches will be covered witli the angular forms of 
these birds. 

There is a ycllow bumished snake which lies in the hoilow of the 
sand-ruts. Carters and camcl-men fear it greatly, and tell of horses and 
camels which have died from its bite. They beat the snake to death 
with tlieir whips or staves, but the impudent little desert lizard is every- 
one’s friend. It lies basking in the sun, but at the approach of man it 
raises its body from die ground and scuttlcs away on outstretched legs. 
Musical tones, such as whistling or singing, will arrest its flight instandy 
and hold it attenuve for as long as the sound condnues. In yellow sand 
its coat is yellow, in grey grit it is dull grey, when the stones on which it 
lies are shiny black the lizard also is black, and on variegated ground it 
dcvelops a beautiful protecdvecoatof many colours. Occasionally a much 
larger lizard is sighted in die sand, but it is so rare that even the naturalists 
who report its existence have seldom seen it. In many years of Gobi 
travel I only saw it once. Its bite is commonly believed to be fatal to 
man or beast,and the Chinese members of die caravan were terrified when 
it appeared, and chased it widi sdeks or whips, but it eluded them, taking 
shelter under a ledge of rock from which diey could not dislodge it. 

The flat expanse of Gobi is sometimes broken by a dedivity where 
sorae softer substance has wom away, leaving an upstanding cliff with 
a road running far below it. From year to year the road is more deeply 
worn and die cliff becomes higher, until carts pass through a gully and 
have to pull up to the flat surface on the farther side. These cliffs offer 
splendid shelter to wild pigeons, which live and rear their young in the 
deep wind-eroded hollows. 
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Below the surface of the sand, w-hich is sometimcs buming hot and 
sometimes deadly cold, is a more temperate zone to which all mann er 
of small creatures withdraw and take shelter both from heat and cold. 
Little hopping and crawling diings can be disturbed from their slumber 
by stirring the ground deeply with a stick. The most fascinating of 
these hiders is tite jerboa, tlie jumping desert rat, with legs like a minia- 
tiue kangaroo, a long muscular tail ending in a tuft, and wide-spreading 
cars which are as fine as an autumn leaf. After sunset tlie little creature 
comes out of its' hoie and will travel for miles with a caravan, leaping 
from side to side of the track with long agile bounds which easily keep 
it safely out of reach. 

Many aspccts of these desert regions are terrifying in their Ioneliness, 
but tliere are certain stretches which surpass all others in power to 
horrify. One of these is called by the desert dweller the Valley of 
Demons. It is a stony and sandy gully between forbidding cliffs, and 
is a short-cut from Turfan to Hami. The fruit-carriers who hurry their 
w-ares frotn tlie Turfan vineyards to the Hami market take this way, 
but never wdthout fear. They are hardy travellers, but they will delay 
neither to eat nor to sleep in the fearful Valley of Demons. 

Another place of terror is much fartlier north, where a short crescent- 
shaped line of hills rises suddenly on the plain. From the crest of those 
hills tlie blizzard crashes with a violence unknown elsewhere. Hcre 
many travellers have met death when tlie dreaded fan-shaped blizzard 
cloud spreads from behind the summit, and the sudden violence of the 
wind robs man and beast of any sen^e of direction, while the perishing 
cold grips its victims in a deadly embrace. 

There is a third area of peculiar terror located in the midst of the 
Lob Desert, where tlie site of the andent Town of the Dragon is 
located. Old Chincse records describc the region: “ For one tliousand 
li it is entirely formed of salt, but of salt in a hard and solid state. Here 
there are mists which rise and douds wdiich float, and but rarely do 
the stars and the sun appear. Little is found there of living animals, 
but there are plenty of demons and strange beings.” 

All tliis drought, sterility, dimatic hardship, blizzard and hurricane, 
combine to produce extreme difficulties in the matter of communications. 
No river is navigable, no railway system is available, and motor traffic, 
which would be the only remaining solution of rapid land transit, can 
only be sustained on certain defined routes, and that by dint of very 
effective organisadon. Pioneer expedidons which crossed the desert 
in motor lorries were obliged to make frequent use of tlie camel caravan 
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in order to convey necessary dumps of petrol, oil and provbions for 
passengers* Fuel consumption has to be reckoned at the rate of abotit 
iotir miles to the gallon, and die evaporadon of spirit is very rapfd* 
The only rdiable means of communicadon in tbese sterile lands is, as 
it has been for centuries, by means of the mule cart, the ramel caravan, 
horseback or pedescrianism, all of wliieh enable the travellcr to cover 
in one day die diirty miles whidi b the usual distance from one wattr-hole 
to another* 

In these wildemesses man has not needed to develop liis potvntrs 
of adaptation to changing condidoiis, ior hb marmor of ]jfé has rcmained 
stationary through die centuries, Research and excavadon show tiie 
present-day oasis dweller to be curiousty alun to his forefadiers, and, 
in spite of encroacliing desiccation, die oases of ancient days seem 
gcncrally to have been neither larger nor sma l ler nor more frequent 
than ihey are now; in fatt, the condidons ofltfe and the means of 
transport in past dmes were ecpii valent to what they still are. The 
sands have stiifted, $ome wells liave been dioked and villages have 
fallen into mins and disappeared, but other springs have been clearcd 
and the few mud housee wliich form an oasis hamlet, when they crunible 
to dust, are replaoed by otliers induringiibhable from them. Successivo 
hamlets have arisen on the same sandy soil to house the travdkr today 
as they housed Maira Polo, Hsiian Tsang, Fah Hsien and, long before 
cliern, inmtmetable genera tions of wayfarers. 

Just as the Central Asian desens form the laigest wildemess area 
on the face of the globe, so atso they are the tnost varied in diameter, 
for they are traversed by ranges crowned widi perpetual snows, by 
barren volcanic hil Is, and are dotted over with jagged rocks of every 
shape, sbu and colour. Ttieir Élooring mainly txmsists of wide expanses 
of sand or stone-littered plains, bm a wealth of detailed variety hides 
itself under a superfidal gube of monotony, and to the dose observer 
each dayb march has a definite stamp of individ tiality, By reason 
of their vivid and varied colourings these stones are one of Gobi's 
fea tures of beauty, and somecimes the narrow, faint patli passes through 
a titter of small muJd-yoloured pebbles, whidi are rose-pink, pbtachio- 
gneen, tender peach, Ulæ, white, seallng-wax-red and black burnished 
by sand, Sun and wind as though blackdeaded, the who le, mixed with 
a quanrity of onmge-thted comelbn, forming a matchless mosak. 
One of the loveliest rock tints is a true rust, warm and glowing ; and 
tlit-re are high jagged peaks of a green shadc, so soft that from a distance 
they seetn to be overgrown with lichcn, though, actmlly, them is not 
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the slightest trace of vegetation on thetn, Other hills are cone-shaped 
and covered witla chips of white porphyry, as thqugh a miraculous 
snow-storm had lefe them lightly sprinkled on a midsummer day. 
Under the bright btue sky and on a variegated flooring, these strange 
formations give the jmpression of a real rock garden, tliai is a landscapc 
garden entirely made of rock. 

Though tfie desert man cares little for all til is beauty, and one of 
his favourite sayings is, ‘'Bcauty does not feed a man,” yet he albws 
nothing to be wasted Chat can be of practical vnlue to him,and iheextreme 
povérty of liis resources måkes him elever in ada pling each produet 
to every possible use. Tlie sturdy desert grass ca!led by the Cliinese 
gi-gi-tsao counts as one of his most valuable harvests and is of tise to 
him in endless ways. When still young and tender, if chopped widi 
a big fodder-knife, its green shoots are suitable for horse fodder, but 
tite plant grows quick!y and before long its stalks are so liard that even 
camels pass it by. When it readics its full heighc of seven or eight 
feel it is cut, garnered, and serves many purposes. 

In farms which have to maintain the strengest resistance against 
natura! encroachment, the ridge of the dune is deverly supported by 
loosely knotted desert grass, and tltis rtet-like barrier is most efFective 
in holding back the wind-toshed sand-waves, During tlie winter months 
the grass is woven into mats which cover the mud bed, and are aJso 
used to line the mud roof of the oasis shack. The same mat, woven 
in another shape, forms the chassis of the vil lage cart, and also måkes 
irs awning. A very long mat forms a drcular hin which holds the 
winter store of gxain and fodder. The wirinowing-fan used on the 
threslung-floor for tossing the gra in is aJso made from it, and in the 
kitehen it is used as a sieve for sifdng parddes of mud from the wheat. 
Small ehildren, collecting every scrap of animal manure in and around 
the oasis for fue], use a basket plaited from this gi-gi~tsao t and the broom 
with which the innkeeper stirs the dust in his guest-rooms consists 
of a bunth of the grass, ded round a stick- The carter, on desert stages, 
fashionsfrom it a makesliift curry^eomb to groom his mules, and the only 
rope or stting which the desert provides is grass twisted either coarsely 
or finely» The planks of the bridge which du farmer and his sons 
throw a cross the iirigation canal are hetd in place by strands of the 
same grass, and the bridles and halters of horses and bullocks are made 
from it. 

Inside the home the woman at her hand-loom uses a weaveds comb 
and reed made from the grass, and she also plaits from it a ladle 
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with which to lift dough-strings from the boiling water. The iron 
cooking-pot is scrubbed dean with a scouring brush of the stiffest 
stalks firraly tied together, and carefiilly selected stems, cut to cxact 
length, JH-e used as chopsticks. Over the kitchen stove hangs a grass 
hold-all in which the wornan keeps her primitive cooking accessories, 
and by stripping off the outer sheatli and boiling the pith, a wick for 
the vegetable-oil lamp is supplied. 

During summer heat a curtain made of dcsert grass, held in place 
by twisted tlircad, hangs in the door-frame and keeps out the flies but 
lets in the air, and the dcsert nomads make a most charming dado for 
their tents from the stalks decorated in intricate geometrical patterns 
with home-dyed and hand-twisted wool. It is also used to wcave the 
hurdles which enclose the lamb, kid and baby-camcl nurseries, and 
»erve as camouflage for the encampments. 

This same grass is used by the desert child to make his playthings; 
from it he leams to plait the most entranang little toys, necklets and 
bracelets. When the cicada begins to sound its queer tearing ca 11 in 
the great heat, every child cuts the grass to make a tiny cage to hold 
one of the fasdnating tree-hoppers, for in the Gobi the caged cicada 
is comparable to the caged canary of a Western nursery. The Gobi 
babys rattle, too, is a hollow ball of twisted grass endosing a large 
bead. 

In cases where the dwarf iris is pulped and made into paper, the 
siese on wluch the pulp is dtained is made of desert grass, and it is 
from this steye that each sheet of paper is lifted to the whitewashed 
«■ali on which it is sun-dried. Were it not for the abundant growth 
of gi-gi-uao on desert steppe-lands the standard of comfort in an oasis 
home would be mudi lower than it is now. 

When archaeologists examine the walls of vety ancient buildings 
left standtng in the Gobi, they find them to be made of altematc layers 
of clay and fasdnes. These fasdnes are composed of vegetable growth 
which roay be either taraarisk, twigs of desert poplar or bundles of 
desert grass. The bunches of grass cut twenty centuries ago still serve 
to hold the day in place and are more lasting than any stronger material 
could have been. 

Another valuable desert produet is the excellent charcoal wliich is 
burnt from the thickest stems of saksaul (AnakuU ammoJaulron). 

In large oasis to-wns, where fiiel is very scarce, this charcoal is eagerlv 
bought by wealthy Chincse, who bum it in wide shallow brass basins 
and seem indifferent to the unpleasant fumes. 
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From a monttaiy point of view liquorice {Gfycyrrkiia gla&ra) is 
the most profitable of the degerfs wild harves ts, The long, flesible 
and shallow-running rhiwjme is dug up, sun-dricd, cut in secrions* 
and stored on ille mud roofs until a eamcl caravan transports it to 
Paoiow, from whenee it rs dismbuted to all parts of the world. 

Thete are many other desert pl ams of roetUdnal Yalue, induding 
rhubarb and ma-hwang {EphcJra sinica). Tbe value of this latter plant 
has been recognised by Clrinesfl doctcrs since very ancient times* Sir 
Au rei Stein* in his excavations among burial sites in the Desert of Lob, 
found small packets of twigs inserted between the folds of coarse 
woollcn stirouds which on esami nation were found to be twigs of the 
ma-hwang , In recent years scientific research bas rediscovcred its active 
prindplt cphedrine, which today is so widely «sed by Western physidans 
in the treatmem of asthma and similar dis ea ses ibat the supply is not equal 
to the demand. The Turkis make it the basis of a compound catled 
na%, by mixing it with tobacco and lime and pounding it in □ mortar* 
This they chew with the most evident enjoymant. 

In oasis tovms die walls of Giinese medicine-shops are always 
decorated with magnificem stag-antlerS* and the animal which supplies 
them ofien pastures on Gobi hcrbage. The stag is the accepted 
symbol of longe vi ty* and the powdered ander is oonsldered a potent 
drug, 

The desert dweller is dependent on caravan transport for his food. 
Gi-ain is brouglit eo him from distant placcs, and he leams to do without 
fruit or vegetable—unless he can beg something from a passing traveller. 
The desert* however* supplies many accessones to food if he wfll but 
search for them, Tliere are swatnps which at One time of the year 
fill up to their higfiost level widi salt water, and at another time are 
a!most dry, Tliere is always a layer of white crysralline salt on the 
border of the lake which is scraped up and used for cooking. Aldiougli 
salt is a government monopoly, no one can prevent the desert man from 
fill ing his bowl and cariying away whai he witl of the prectous eom- 
modity, tax free. 

Wild chives spring up in furte ws, or in fissures between rocks* and 
have a most delicate and pleasant fiavour. The little shoots grow three 
inches high, fine as blades of grass, and touched with a soft btoom. 
Carttrs always know tlie plaoes where they grow, and are on the look-out 
for the faini shadc of gt om showing berween stones. As soon as they 
see it they shout 44 Ye tsiu-tsai" (wild chives), and in a moment the 
caravan is at a standsdll and every member is on foot searching for the 
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delicacy, and ihat evemng there is antidpation round the camp eooking- 
pot of something fresh to gi ve a flavour lo the tasteless dougli-strings. 
In o few places die wild carrot is found; its tliree-indi-long root is 
of the palest yetlow and has the carrods distinctive flavour. There is 
atso a li tik green pl am known as ku-ku-tsai (bitter herb) whkh, for 
a sltort time each early summer, throws out a lender shoot, and children 
roam a bont with haskets on tlteir arms hunting for ir; when fried or 
braised it has a pleasant, bitter taste, and a spoonful laid in the centre 
of eadi peisonb bowl of food is reckoned a delicaey. 

Sometimes tite travdJer is offered a meal of scraped soyang^ loeally 
atways cal led sv-ym, meaning "Locked Eyes,” and prohably sø cal led 
because of its value as an ophthalmic dmg. The plant, which is a 
Balmophom^ pushes up through the sand a diick head like a spott ed 
red fungus, and a plantation of sa-ym looks like a row of painted ninepins. 
It has a wicked, polsonous appearance, and it must have been a bra ve 
øasb dweller who first ventured io taste it. The stem is white and 
corky, with a texture something like an old tumip, and must be cut 
bw down where it is thick, and then finely sliredded. This scraped 
substance is then rolled in flour, steamed, and flavøtired wjth vtnegar 
and red pepper. We uere onæ asked to share the meal of an bolated 
family whose on!y waier-supply oozed through the sand and collected 
at the bottom of a deep pit. For grain they were reduced to a ration 
of bran, but by mixing diis with scrapeci to-ytn and steaming Et earefully 
over a fire fed with tamarisk branches the desert woman made a palatable 
mealj which she generotisly sharcd with us. We in our tum taught 
her bow to diank God for daily food. 

There b one sand product which finds a pbce on the Mandarinb 
table. It is known as “hair vegetable.” (sftga-Nastoc commime var-) 
Iis appearance is definitely against ir, and when the travel ler picks up 
in the toose sand what looks like a handful of black human hair, he 
would never suspea tlmt it was a pleasant food. A large quantity 
pressed together looks exaetly like a black wig, but søaked, porboiEed 
and flavoured with a little vinegar, it becomes a sligbdy salted, aroma tie 
and very delicate pickle- 

Near the hills, villagers dig up a root which is small, insignificant 
and dark brown in coløur* Ttiey call it cA£ek-d(* Each nodtile b 
strbted, and when dry the rootlets break inio pieces about the size 
of small beans. Steamed with rice, and sprinkted with sngar, it has 
a sweet and nut ty Savour. Asparagus, known as Dragon-beard, grows 
to the very verge of arid dcscrt-land. Its foliage is greatly admired, 
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bui it is not used for food, and no one except ourselves ptckcd the 
shoots and are ibern. 

The plant known as camel-thorn {dlhagi camelorum) is the cotn- 
monest growth of the desert.. It bears a pinkish flower and has a soft 
diom which Kardens as time gøes on. In winter the oasis men cut it 
down and stack it near their shacks for fud. They burn it in the hoilow 
space under the mud bed, where it blaaes and leaves a layer of hot ashes 
on which horse-dung can be thrown to supply a steady, glowing fire 
which will last for hours. r F1ie tips of this thorn exude a sugary sub- 
stanoe which eoagulates into a head, and in die honest parts of the 
Gobi the exudanon is much greatcr dian in cooler places; it is gathered 
both for the fragjance of its honey-likc taste, and also for its medirinal 
value. The Central Asian attributes to' it the same qu al i ties tliat tite 
Western er recogniscs in glueose, and in remote oases where suga r is 
al most unobtainable it meets a grent need. 

Tlie plantitøwtturø annua variety of mugwort, is used to keep away 
mosquitoes and sand-dies. Its twigs arc piekcd, sun-dried and twisted 
into ropes which are festoonod across the doorwfly, At sunset the 
mosquitpes swarm from the salt marshcs and the little ponds which the 
oasis d wellér has dug for watering his beasts. They are an intolerable pest, 
but when die rope is sei alight it smoulders for hours, emirting a pungent 
smoke-screen which keeps the mosquttoes at bay undl midnight, when the 
cold of the Gobi night brings their brief span oflife to an end. On the 
fifth day of the fifth moon a bunch of artemisia is still nailed to the door 
of eath house, in commemoration of die order issued by a Chinese 
general of ancient times who eommanded his trqops to spare every 
house which showed diis brancli of herbage. 

A substitute for tea is provided by a plant with small inverted leaves 
which, curling round eaeh other, form little leafy nuis* When infused 
in boiling water they provide a refresliing drink, but in different 
localidcs various other leaves, espedally the small lea f of a stunted 
willow, are used to make tisane. 

One of the most valuable desert products ts a pamsidcal gjow'th 
which is found on the trunk of die desert wuOmg tree (Populas dhftru- 
folio). Broken off in large hunks it is easily powdered, and, mised with 
several other tngredicnts, is a specifie against the dangerous colic to 
which horses are subjcet when they drink die desert bitter w 7 ater + 
These ' l wutung tears,” as they are called, are the veterinary surgeon^s 
most valued drug on desert marches, and are a spedajity of the Etzingol 
area. The hoilow trunk of this tree is frcquently used as a channel 
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for carrying irrigation water aeross sand, a length of it fixed on tresdes 
h a manger for feeding cattle, and the thickest part of the trunk, 
standing upright, serves as a good flour-bin. Wjth fts sap Mongdian 
women make the ir hair sdff, glossy and easy to dress, and die ash of 
this same wutrng wood is tised by caravan cooks to raise dough in 
making hread. 

A mudi sifonger form of soda is obtained by baking in a kiln a 
sugculent plant, calEed by the Chinese chs£n-tsao (glass wort, Salieornia 
htrbacia), until it hard ens into semi-transparent biqeks, and from this 
soda, boited down with murton fat, a rougEi, ccarse soap is made* 

There is cven pro Vision in the desert for dyeing do du One plant 
bears a black, shiny herry which the oasis women use in the most 
primitive way: they cullect die bemes, crush them and smear the Juice 
over the material. The result is a rather streaky but quite effective 
black dye, and there are many otlier plants of which, in some cases the 
npot, and in oihers the teaf, are used for die same purpose. 

Mose curious of all is the plant cal led sha-mi (sand mil let, Agria- 
phyllum gabicum). It is tlie only grain which is indigenous tq the Gobi, 
and it has becn known to save tlie Si fe of a travel ler who missed his way 
and was ieft without fond. Tlie plant grows about two feet high and 
is one mass of pricldes, Hiddcn among thetn are small soed-pods, but 
the plant is far tøo prickly to be handEed, so desert harvesters |ay a 
clotii on the sand round the stem and beat it with rods until tlie seed 
drops out. The grain is a small dat disc and requires no further process 
befone being made into tasty porridge; when ground to flour it an 
be kneaded into a iliin cake and cooked on a gindle. 

Wherever the sand-pardeles are bound together with a little soil, 
there is one plant which tiirives and even grows abundantly* It is 
about two feet high, has a light feaihery leaf, and both foliage and 
flovrer have the fypical pale shade of deserc herbage. The flow^ers are 
pale yellowc, the leaves are greyish-green, and the seed-pods are long, 
narroiv and have a way of interhdng until diey are caught together 
into a rangled lump. The oasis dwetler has leamt by experienæ thai 
widi the hclp of diis leguminous plant calfcd ?iaa-d( he is ablc both to 
improve the quality of his pateh of ground and also to e\tend it. Ile 
does this very gradually, and the ineræse of arable land from half an 
aerc lo one aere may take many seasons of hard work. To anyone 
who has watched the process, die building up of a desen farmstead 
speaks of generations of industry. The farmer cuis the hao-J^ in great 
quantides and «rts it to his land, where he spreads it in a shallow 
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depression on the sand and floods it with sorne of his precious imgafion 
water» When it is thorøughly soaked he will add anodier* layer of 
hao-åt, and repeat the process. Later he digs the rotting mass into the 
sand and so pro vides the first layer of workable soil whidl, with care,, 
cuityre and patient enrichraent, in time becomes fert j le land and produccs 
certain crops proMcally. Wbatever the crop may be whidl the oasis 
farmer raiseS) he wIE always surround it with a border of lentils* vetch> 
field-peas or other leguminous phrnts; the only reason he can gi ve for 
doing so is that bis ancestors always did it be fore him, and the re fores 
in Gobi farming lore a “it is the custom.” So the Westemer hy science 
and research, and the Eastemer through centuries of cxperienee, have 
reached the same conclusion, and each irt his own way recogntses the 
valne of nitrogenoiis crops to enrcch the soil. 

0 

An Åerial Vtew cf the Spaten 

An aerial view of the Desert of Gobi on a midsummer day wotild 
sliow a bttming arjd waste of dunes irnerspcrsed with monotonous 
rolling expansos of gravd and crossed by occasional ridges of high 
mountams whose footlulls dwindlc to low rocky mounds. The whole 
phin is shadeless and exposed to scorching heat under a pitiless sum 
Ali living creatures seek shelter from its fierce rays and die roads are 
deserted, for t]je reverberation of heat makcs travel almost impossible- 

By night it is quite otherwise, and as darkness falls the desert quiekcns 
into li fe, Scorching heat gives way to a suddcn chill whidl rises from 
the ground and strikes the traveller with a cold impact which makes 
him liit his head to catch the warmcr tipper stratum of the air as a relief 
from that too palpable cold, Soon that layer too will be permeated by 
the chill, and he wiil wrap a sheepskin coat around him in an endeavour 
to keep warrn. 

At this hour the observer wculd see caravans emergc from all the 
oasis inns and move slowly in various direcdons. Long trains of two 
hundred camels, roped together in strtngs of rwelve, stretch out in 
thin lines over the narrow tracks; caravans of large carts, each laden 
with a diousand pounds of merchandise, follow one another across the 
plain; these join up for safety and keep within haiiing distan.ee of each 
otlier* Fedestrians carrying their own baggage baianced over the 
shoulder from the two ends of a pole come from many phces and look 
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like swinging dots as they rnova briskly at first* but later settlc down 
to the inévitable pace of Gobi travel. 

Half-way through the night all these travellers are seen to halt- 
Thb is the moment when caravans mo ving in opposite directions meet 
and greet cach other. Cartets recognise friends from otber toWnS* but 
there ts no more talk henveen thera than is necessary for the passing 
of needed wamings. Camel-drivers on their immensdy long joumeys 
are alert for all onusual sights or sounds* and often carry letters to be 
hand ed to those whom they may meet at some hal ting- place. Pedestrians 
by down their luads, rest aching shoulders and drink from their water- 
bottles* squatting lightly on their heels for a while befere they make 
the second half of the stage. All these men speak bm lkde and diere 
is no easy ehat on a desert night joumey, nor is Ioud conversadon ever 
heard; desen talk is always spare* subdued and unhurried* for the 
spares teaeh men to be sharers of their dignity* and to scom noise and 
tattle as only syited to the vulgarity of towns, Moreover, in the still 
air voiees carry dangerously well* and siEence becomes a cautionary 
instinet. 

The sand deadens the sound of wheeta, and carneta' soft padded 
feet mo ve quietly bétwecn the du nes. The camp w^tch-dogs might 
give a sharp sound by day, but at night they fellow at the carneta’ heels 
or leap on to the back of one beast and lie there unril the hak is cal led. 
when they jump down to take on duty. The senoraus* monotonous 
camel-bdf has no sharp dang, but only a deep dull boom* and the 
rhythmk dip of the carneta' neck keeps it in perfect measure. This 
bell is such a part of desert qmet that it breaks silen.ee widiout disturbing 
in When die great carts draw up for the mid-stage halt* a heavy smdl 
of opium often comes from the pipe of some smaker hidden behind 
the curtains who Iies there listless while the drivers exchange their 
greering and then move on again. 

Not only humans buE innumerable small an smal 5 and insects come 
from dieir hiding-places as soon as darkness falls. AEI through the 
hours of heat they have slept in the tunnelled world wliidi diey have 
burrowed for thetnselves a few feet undergrotind, and of which die 
openings are cm tite sheltered side of many a tiny sand-mound* blown 
up round die foot of a tuft of cameUthom or of a Iow bush of scrub. 
All through the night die link live things move ceaselessly, silently and 
invisibly over the sand* and only by chancc does a tra veller become aware 
of their presenoc; after sunrise* however* be sees tite sand pattemed 
widi all kinds of beautifel msrkings left by small rodents* beettas, 
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centipedes and other insects which scuttle back lo their sleeping-quarters 
with the first ray of sunshine. 

Near the oases a a observer migbt se* slbiking forms of wolves 
prowling vigilantly lest a goat or a child should wander from the sheher 
of tite houses, and when søme tired beast lags behind the caravan the 
dark forms gathcr from all sides tø snatch a share of the spoil* Other 
sinistcr forms sometimes croueh behind rocks or in gul Hes—evil men 
vaitirtg for lonely pedcstrians or for some cart which has ventured 
unattachcd over the desert wasie* The rohbcrs hide themsdves at those 
points on the route where caravans going nordt mus r pass just after 
sunset and where øthers, travel] ing south , come in sliortly before dayligbt, 
for during the grey, twilight hours they will be tinnoticed among the 
elusive shadows* 

In the dry dosert air the sky becomes a beautiful background for the 
hrilliant stars which hang clear, shøwing themselves as shining orbs 
and never creating ttie illusion of lights twinklbg thrangh hoies in a 
curtain, as is the case in dull and murky climes. The Milky Way is 
not the wliitish haze seen in Western sktes, but like a phosphøresoent 
shower of myriad spots ofligbu Night iravellera are great star-gazers* 
and loøk out over an uninterrupted line of horizon to skies which are 
always cloudlcss. The deamess and watdafuLness of each planet suggests 
a personal and ffiendly interest toward the wayfarer, and Venus has 
served as beaoon to many a caravan Crossing doubiful stages* 

Of starlight m die descrrE, Lawnence of Arabia writes; “The br ill font 
stars east ahout us a false light* not illumination* but rather a transparency 
of air, lengthening slighily the shaduw bebw each Stone and making 
a diffused greyness of the ground. 1 ' 1 Desert men, acoistomed all their 
lives to that most subtle of all light diffusjons, walk freely, even on 
rough grøund* with no other illuminant. The moen, also, ts more 
sdf-revealing tlian in heavier atmospheres, and never pre ten ds to be 
merely a silver sidde or a cradle svinging in the void- She shows her 
iull-orbed sphere, hangrng in spaoe* with a varying portion of brilliance 
øudining tier dark en ed lumjnøsity. With the rising of the moon the 
desert takes øn its møst captivating appearance* and through the long 
hours whlle she travels from one side øf the horizon tø the other she has 
her own way with human imagi nation, softening all the austerc outltnes 
and tnvesdng the hares t forma tions with subtle charm. She is a mistress 
of magie and with one touch can tum the wildemess in to a dream 
world* 

* The $fvm PiUiifi of Waénm^ by T- E* La^troft. 
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Over these vast ptains old ruined towns, surrounded with more or 
less decrepit battlememed walls, are scattered, Tire caravan track eniers 
an enobsure at the plaee where a city gate used to stand, and leaves 
it at a gap in the opposite wsll wliet* another gate once siood. Inside 
the ercdosed spsce are ruined walls, and the remains of houses long sinee 
destroyed. No one can budd thon up and use them again, for water 
has withdrawn itself from these rities of tlie dead and die old well 
openings are choked to the brim widi sand and eroded matten The 
mah streets are often quite dbtmguishable, and even crooked lånes 
are someiimes recognisable. Silen t progress by moonlight through 
such an anden t ruin vividly siirs the imagÉnation and suggestS diat these 
old mins may well be the haunt, not only of wild beasts, as they certainly 
are, but also of ihe ghostly habhants* 

Not least remarkable of the Gobi mght effects is tbe dancing magnctic 
light, w r hich bewilders the inexperienced with its suggestion of men 
and camps in a region wliich is wholly deserted. The light Akkere on 
the boriz,on, appearing and disappearing suddenly and unaccounfably; 
one moment it is there, but a second later it has vanhhed, and when the 
travdkr deddes tliat it must be an illusion it is back again and yet again. 
Should he throw off his coat, or a driver touch a mule with his whip, 
the flash comes quite dose, and the garment or the mule's back isstrcaked 
with light, and anyone holding a piece of silk, or lotidiing a fur coat, 
may feel an electric shock, The Mongol poetically speaks of all tltese 
magnetic lighre as "tlie Rosary of Heaven,” because, through the long 
liours of darkness, the fires flash and shine like falling beads. 

During stlcntstages when nodiing b heard but the soft grind of wheels 
on lo ose sand, sound becomes subtly rhythmic and tlie rhythms resolve 
diemselves into music, harmonising aocording to tlie perception of the 
1 istener. Tite muleteer probably henrs nothing but a monotonous 
grating measure, while tlie more imsgtnative travel ler Listens to the rise 
and swell of mighty cadences, broad melodies and spacious harmonics. 

With the rising sun the aerial observer could wateh att the caravans 
reaching their respective destinations at tlie end of their night's joumey. 
The camels kneel among tlie sands to have their loads re mo ved, and 
wide-open doors of oasis inns wait to receive the rired wayfarers who, 
throughout the night, have covered another ihirty-mile stage of the 
dcsert road. By divergent ways tliey come, meeting at the weleacne 
serat, and disappear into the darkness and quiet of inn cel[r> to pass tbe 
day in stecp. 
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The Charm of Oasis Names 

The mere names of Gobi oases are enougb ta kindle the iroagination. 
They have been given by primitive people and show their reaeiions to 
peculiarities of aspect or location, and their accuracy in tonvqying im- 
presstons» For tliis reasun the sound o£ an oasis name has power to 
conjure up scenes be fore the eyes of memury, and to call back the old 
road and its famitiar li fe* As I hear dicm tbe acrid smell of smouldering 
dung is again in my nostrib, the feel ofgrit is in my shoes, the sound of 
a passrng caravan reaches my ear, and the siglus of oasis Itfe are dear 
before me, fiJling me widi a fierce nostalgia* It is said that when an 
old camei-driver leaves tbe road he must never live where the souncte 
of the caravan can reach liirrij for if, by his own fireside, the deep tone 
of the eamel-bell falls on his ear, he will rise and lea ve home and all, to 
vånder out to the wildemess to wliich both he and the carnd belong. 
To recall but a fcw of these names: 

Oese Cup Spring. —That, to me, represents water s card ty at its 
worst, I see a strip of land too stony for any growtli, rlireatentng rocks 
towering above it, and for all ahelter a shack of loose stones laid without 
mortar, and witb a maning roof held down by boulders. A hundred 
yards away is a hoie where bitter svater collects. Tbe first driver to 
arrive finds enough there to water his beasts, but the second party has 
to wait until more has hheted between the stones at the bottom of the 
welh There are always quarrels and high w r ords at One Cup Spring, and 
men watch one another suspidously lest any take more titan his sftare. 

The outline of the tandscape is utterly desolate, and there is nothing 
to rdieve the moumfulness of that long ledge of black shale below 
wliich diere stretches a bowling waste so treadierous that, during 
blizzards, whote caravans have been smothered diere in masses of 
shifting sand and never sqen again. 

Storms mei at One Cup Spring can never be forgotten. T qnce 
reacbed there radng a hliizard which crashed just as our caravan arrived, 
and for thiny-six hours the drivers could not even get as far as the well 
to fetch water, Anotiter time w r hen I passed thrcmgh die inn was lying 
in rmns, and w r e spent the nighi in a dug-out for beasts holtawed from 
the diE This was during a rime of rebdlion, and at dawn a shot rang 
out. I thought the hrigands had found us, but it was only a poor Mongol, 
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whoj in cleaning his gun s had shot himself through the hand. Never 
in life had he seen anything so etean as the dressings used to bind the 
wound, and everyone $aid to him: “In the whole Gobi you eould 
not have chosen any pbee so good as One Cup Spring in which to 
shoot your finger off, for where else, on these desert stages, would 
you have met a travelling tåbib ?” 1 

Bitter Well HaLT-— 1 see a high plateau, with nothing ro mitigate 
its desolation, siretching as far as eye can see. Three squalid inns lie 
flat on the sand. The flying grit has been caught by the Jow endosing 
walls undl it has piled up so high that it lie$ level with the roofs and 
måkes a dug-out of the stable courtyard. This is ane stage on an 
important trade-route used by fron tier guards on their constant joumeys 
to and fro, and if water fails, the road tnusi be dosed. Two innkeepers 
have given up the uneven struggle for existence, and the third on ly 
stays because, by contract with tlie Government, he is given food in 
retum for keeping the well dear of sand. In their outer life as inn- 
keepers the miserable couple bandy subsist, and only in their inner 
existence as opium-smokers does life cbunt to them for anything, The 
man watchcs eagerly to see which of tlie travellers earries a gourd of 
sweet water, and his pi ti ful request is alw-ays the same: “Spare me 
one bowl All of your sweet water. Today I boil the poppy juice and 
tliis bitter water would speil the hrew» If you cannot spare a bowlfui, 
tlien lea ve me just a cupfuL From the kindness of your heart, Lady, 
spare me this.’ 1 

On no accounl would he waste a drop of tbis soft, bealiog water 
on satisfying Jiis thjrst j he needs it to boil down thé enide juice scraped 
from the scored poppy-lread, and unless he pre pares the dope in the 
right way it will spoil the delidousness of his drug, A bitter life indeed 
is tliat of the innkeeper in Bitter Well Halt. 

Iris Well. —Behind us therelay a tiring stage over bare sand where 
the torment of thirst had been aggravated by a tantal ising mirage. 
Stiddenly there was a change of quality in the ground, a sense of re- 
sistance underfbøt, and abnultaneously a carpet of blue irEs was spread 
at our feet, There was only just enough clay to hold the mots, but 
dreariness gave place to loveliness. The dwarf iris planta, with gay blue 
flowers streaked in a paler shade and touched at the eentre wdth :t deep 
tone, made a bra ve show. They grew only a few inches high, but 
* zåhti —Turki vwd for doetor. , 
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the sword-shaped leaves were finn and strong, and in this setting the 
wildemess plan tatf on was a thing of tnmscendent beauty. 

The juine of the fresh iris leaf is unbearably astringent,, but when 
atitnmn comes and all die leaves lie brown, sun-dried and flaccid, they 
lose that astringent quality and can be cut and stored for animal fadder* 
In die very centre of the plantation were thiee small shacks buili of 
sun-dried day. The land bore nothmg but thb wild iris crop, yet the 
villagens counted themselves lucky, because it prqvided food for the 
donkey and kindling for the kiiehen fire- How little it needs to make 
beauty, I thought, and bow little to supply a luxiiry. 

Eyelash Qasis,—T ite approach was by a two days* march among 
sand-hnmmocks through a streteh baffling in its monotony and where 
we feared to lose our way, for every little sand-heap seerned idendeal 
with a!L the others. Neverdteless the caravan liad mo ved eeaselessly 
in and out of the hilloeks, guidcd by an ins tiner given only to beasts 
and to the oasis man who threads his way where all others woutd be 
confused. 

For two wholc days wc bad met no one, but at sunset on the second 
day thexe was a slEght rise in the land* and suddenly we stood on a ridge 
and overlooked a blue glistening river, wide and hill of water* On 
either bank was a fringe of poplar trees, and the name of this plaee, 
Eyelash Oasis, leapt into rignificance. 

It was a true expression of arrisric undeistanding in the desert 
dweller [hat he should associate die streak of blue gleaming water and 
the hending poplars with tlie thought of shining eyes and swecping 
laabes* 

Gates of Sand. —This was the very last oasis whjeh tirdess Chinese 
industiy had been able to wrest from tlie mthless and encroadhing 
Mongolian sands. Bey ond this we knew there would be no wcll, but 
onty pits dug deep in the sand, at the bottom of which some dark brown 
water might have oozed up and eollected. Tliere would be notliing to 
burn save branches broken from dead tamarisk bushes, and we most 
carry all we should need w r ith us. How should wc ever find our wuy 
aeross this chartless ocean of sand? Tlie camel-driver was not afraid. 
He jerked the halter, which told die camd to kneel, and bade the riders 
take their seats. ' 1 By day we shal I pick up signs," he said. *' Others have 
gone before us, and no caravan can move without leaving some trace 
behind. If 1 miss ihe way, my camels will find it» At night w*e Jiave 
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the stars and they can never mklcad us. Have no fear, Lady, rest your 
heart. Therc will be a road." 

SaKDY Well OaSis, —In a limidess plain of dim grii was a liny 
vi]lage street of eighc houses, four eadt side. Five of ihem were irms, 
of which ifiree were in ruins; one was a shop whidi stocked matches, 
dgarettes, satt and red pepper; one v,~a$ a sha-ck wherc the postal courier 
led his horse, and where lic himself slept; and the last was a shuikred 
bakehouse which bad dosed donn several years ago. Two minutes 
■gfficed to walk from one end of the village to die other, and at each 
end the street merged itito boundlcss witderness- One of the inns 
was temporarily taken over by soldiers because Limes wire dangerous, 
and this poor place, though it looked like nothing at all, was reckoned 
to be of some importanee as it stood where two roads met. 

Folbwing the direct road 1 coukl t&Unguish the track by which 
we came and the path by which wc miist lea ve, but it was not until 
1 stood with the soldiers at die look-out, on a sma]l mnund near the 
village shrine, that I was able to detcct an unevamess Ln die grit which 
was like tlie shadow of a road stretdung as far as cye could see tow r ard 
the west. 

“That is the short cut lo South Lake, bey ond Tunhwang," a soldkr 
said in answer to my question. “We are heie to guard that road and 
stop anyone from en tering Turkcstan withcuE a pértnit. Spres and 
bad characters follow that path in order to evadc the fron tier guards, 
but there is no cover and we sec tliem coming a long way off. A strange 
friing has just happened, Three days ago we were looking out from 
friis post, just before sanset, whea w r e saw something moving on the 
cround for which we could not account* It had not the mo ve ment of a 
wolf, and we were puzzled. Tlien one of the crawl ing figures stood 
upright, and we saw it w r as a boy. We went out and found a wqman 
witli three children, alt ncarly dead from hunger and thirst, They are 
down at the Inn, won‘ t you go and see them ?" 

In a brokert-down endosure, under □ mat ting roof, I found a woman, 
a boy of twdve, a child of four and a small girl, The woman had a 
daxcd, vaean* look, and when we spoke to her she answered in a dead 
tone, devokJ of all expression. From the soldkr, the boy and herse] f, 
I learnt the decaits of her story. They had left South Lake, a party of 
ten pcople, trekking to Turkestan. "There was my fathcr-in-law, my 
husband’s brother, my husband and our sbt children," she saitL " When 
wé had done three stages wc folluwed a recent camcbtrack, thinking 
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it would lead us by a short cut, but we walked on and on, meeting no 
one, and when night came diere was no water. My father-in-law went 
to look for water, but he was away so iong that my husband and his 
brother started out to find him. Not one of tiiem came back, and I was 
left alone with the children. Tite baby did nothing but cry, and then 
it died. I was afraid to let my boy leave me and we waited until we 
could wait no longer, then we walked on hoping to find the path again. 
Two more children died on the way. I wrapped them in our bedding 
and left them on the sand. When we had no strcngth to walk farther 
wc crawled, and then the soldiers found us and brought us here.” 

“What will you do now?” I asked. 

“I do not know,” was her answer. 

“One of the guard has gone to Hami to report the case,” said the 
soldier, “and they will certainly send and take her there.” 

“If only we had not left the road!” she murmured, then relapsed 
into apathy and became utterly vacant and passive. We left her a share 
of our road provisions, and at the sight of bread and flour she roused 
again for a moment, but almost immediately all inter est died and her 
exprcssion became vacant. "We took the wrong road,” she repeated, 
“wc took the wTong road.” 

Pigeon Rock. —The night stage seemed interminable, but no 
traveller risked taking it by ctøy lest the beasts’ strength provcd in- 
sufficient for the effort. Moving westward the road sloped downhill, 
but those who have to take it in the up-grade direction revile each dreary 
league as they struggle onward. The sun was high when Pigeon Rock 
came into sight. There were tall cliffs of a pinkish shade towering 
above; tliey faced southward and absorbed the buming heat of the 
sun, reflecting it on the few courtyards which lie at their base. There 
is no means of avoiding Pigeon Rock, for it holds the only spring of 
water in a stretch of seventy miles, but the traveller res ting there s pen ds 
a day of misery, chasing an evasive strip of shade round a torrid enclosure 
until he is thankful, as I have been, to lie in the horses* feeding-trough, 
since the wall above tlirew a few inchcs of shade aeross it. 

The buming cliffs are honeycombed with deep hoies in w-hich wild 
pigeons make their nests. Morning and evening the birds fly in and 
out, moved by an instinet which makes tite whole flock circle and sweep 
with a purpose like one dominant thought. During the hot hours 
they hide in the deep, cool hollows where they have their nests. There 
is no luxury food at Pigeon Rock, and a taste of broiled pigeon flesh 
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would be a pleasant change for the innkeeper. But to trap and eat 
a pigeon would be contrary to all right feeling, and the oasis dweller’s 
standard of ethics would not admit that a gcntle, harmless, self-consdtuted 
guest like a wild bird could be deceived, slain and devoured. “The 
Princely Man,” he would say, “is not a bctrayer of trust.” 

The only spring at Pigeon Rock is brackish, and its water parches 
the mouth, but the old innkeeper has a w F ord of hope which he speaks 
to every guest who travels w r estward: “One stage more,” he says, 
“and you reach Inexliaustible Spring Halt. Then you will taste sweet 
water again.” 

Inexhaustible Spring Halt. —At last the eight stages of bitter 
water were over. With inevitable delay for fronticr permits, these 
stages had dragged out to thirteen days of unquenchable thirst in a 
stony, shadeless wildemess. At dawn I caught the outline of a soft 
waving mass against the pale sky. It was a tree, with branches raoving 
gently in the morning breeze, and it seemed to me to be the loveliest 
tree in the whole world. Something witliin me relaxed, for I knew 
that the w f orst of the desert stages were now over. 

Seized with a strange exdtement I walked straight to the tree and 
found that it overhung a little sunken pond. Was tliis also aerid water? 
Experienoe insisted that it might be, but a woman filling her water-pot 
read my thought and smiled up at me. “ Our water here is dean and 
sweet,” she said, “take a drink and try it. This is the stage of Inex¬ 
haustible Spring, and when the wayfarer tastes this sweet draught he 
will drink until all the pain of his parched throat and cracked lips is 
softened and fades away.” 

“How is it that after so many brackish springs the water here is 
pure and sweet?” I asked. 

The w'oman lifted her head toward the line of distant snow-hills: 
“It all comes from the Barkul Range,” she said, “and flows direct from 
the hills to our hamlet. This is the mouth of the karc ^ 1 ^hich carries 
it here. Blessed be Allah w T ho sends the snow and the rain,” she added. 

Mud Prr Hollow. —There was notliing except the name to pre pare 
us for the swamp into which the cart lurched and from which it emerged 
with difficulty, only to be replunged into a morass and stuck firmly in 
mud which reach ed the axlc. We thought the carter must have missed 
his way, but it was not the case. This was, he assured us, the only road 

1 karei —on amfi cia] underground water-channel 
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to the farms of Mud Pit. Wc were expected, and a village boy was 
watching for us, ready to help the carter. He had brought a spade to 
dislodge the wheels, and was soon collecting stones with which to 
support them while beasts and men made a concerted effort to drag the 
cart out of the mud. The carter lashed, the boy yelled, and every 
available man pushed with all his strcngth on the rims and spokes of the 
high wheels, while mules strained on the hamcss. One huge lunge and 
we came free of the sticky, sucking mess. 

When we were safely lodged in the farmstead, drinking tea and 
chatting with the people, I asked a few questions: 

“Is Mud Pit Hollow always Uke this?” 

“Always, excepting in hard frost,” said the grinning villagers. 

“Some people say that it is the muddiest oasis of the desert,” my 
hostess observed with pride. 

“Truly every oasis has some unique fea ture,” I said, and added: 
“It must make things very difficult for you. Could you not mend 
the road?” 

“We are always doing that, but the morass swallows up all our 
stones and the pit is as bad as it was before,” was the answer. 

“How do you get in and out of the village?” I cnquired. 

“All through the summer we stay whcre we are, and we only take 
carts to town during the cold weather when the ground is frozen.” 

The terrible mud was not due to rainfall, for there was no more here 
than in the most parched of the desert oases. It came from subsoil 
water which filtered through sand and collected underground. The tea 
which was made from it was deliciously sweet and had no brackish flavour. 

A village had come into existence at Mud Pit Hollow because 
irrigation was possible over a narrow strip of arable land. Moreover, 
there were great stretches of that vaiuable wild plant called fiao^d^ 
which makes it possible for the oasis dweller to enrich his lands. 

The loveliest sight of the hollow was a field of shining yellow 
celandine bordered by a ridge of golden sand. I dimbed the ridge and 
saw that beyond it was desert ground again, but with many tufts of 
camel-rhom and desert scrub. Scattered over the plain was a herd of 
camels with their calves. The herdsman moved among the beasts, and 
as he walked he twisted yarn of camePs hair with which to knit socks 
and caps, or to weave girdles, all of which he would need as he took 
his beasts across Mongolia to North Shansi. It would be cold then, but 
now it was hot and the hair was dropping away from the camels* sides 
in heavy pads. I went over to talk with him. 
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"This is good pasture,” I said. 

"That’s why we grazc the cow camels here,” he answered. "The 
little ones cannot wander far after food.” 

“How long do you keep thetn here?” 

“About four months, then I shall take them a cross to Paotow— 
eight months’ joumey there and back.” 

“\Vhat goods do you carry?” I asked. 

“Turfan cotton and sheep’s guts. There is a man at Paotow who 
buys up all the stuff we can take him. They say the Turkestan sheep 
have the largest guts of any sheep in the world.” 

I knew that he was speaking about the casing trade, which supplies 
many countries, and the German factories in particular, with casings for 
their largest sausages. 

“After that,” he went on, "the camels must rest, so we send them 
to the hillside pastures. My spcdal job is always to stay here with the 
breeding camels and their young.” 

We parted, and as he walked away he broke into a liigh-pitched 
Mongolian song the lilt of which carried the suggestion of endless 
distances and of immense spaces. 

The Robbers’ Den. —Every wayfarer fears this gorge through the 
mountains. The over han ging rocks tower threateningly, the road 
twists treacherously, and every sound echoes tlirough the narrow dcfile 
to within hidden cavems where robbers may lurk, watching for 
defenccless caravans. 

The most frightening fea ture was neither the loneliness nor the 
stark desoladon, but the sinister look of that inn dug-out. All day 
there had been no sign of human life until a thin spiral of blue smoke 
curling out from between rocks showed that someone was dose at hand. 
This must be the inn, for there was only one -well within many miles. 

The en trance was hard to find, for great boulders blocked the way. 
Then, from behind a crag, an evil-looking man appeared and, seeing 
us, half tumed and called backward to'some unseen person. 

“Can we have a drink of water here?” was my request. 

“Come inside,” was the answer, and the man tumed and led me 
to the entrancc of his cave-dwelling. Behind the rock was a narrow 
passage between two boulders, and he bent to enter a low doorway. 

Three steps down, and I was in a kitchen built between rock walls. 
The chimney from which the smoke came was a naturel exit, the fireplace 
was made of big stones, and a nondescripr woman hovered near the 
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hearth and stirred die pot. My first feeling was of fear at be ing entirely 
at the mercy qf diese people, then a strange sound asserted itsclf* It 
wqs the weErdest thing, a li king voice which rose and fell on a sl id ing 
scale of quarter-Eones. It seemed like a chant of Koranic magtc, and 
was diiRcult to locate among those rock recesses. What sort of people 
were thesc among whom we llad fallen it Wbat conld possibly be the 
ocetipation of this mysterious and terrifying hauEKihold ? One thing 
was ccrtain, I determined tliat no tbing should keep us there for the 
night* We would drink our tea, eat our rnorsel of bread and tlicn away* 
These people were czpable of any evi], and the sinister aspeci of thek 
Ilving-place was a symbol of the cruel intenttons of their hearts* “Don t 
unhitch the beasts, wc shall push on fardier/ 1 was the order given to the 
carter. 

\Ve did not pass this way aga in inntil several years later, when 
Turkestan was in rebellion and this thieves' kitdien was known to be 
the haunt of a nefarious band* Tids time we were obltged to stay the 
night, and prayed thac a speeial angel guard might be on duty while 
wc slept through the hottrs of darkness. The angel of the Lord tru ly 
encamped around us, no harm befell us, and wc left again in peace, bul 
twenty-four hours later ihere was rnurder in that plate. News filtered 
slowly from die desolate ravine, but when the crime be ei me known 
a squad of soldiers was sent to invesiigate and tq punish tlie criminals* 
Tliey never eaught tliem, for when tlie soldiers goi there the caves wene 
all deserted and the lenible robber-band had vanished mto deeper 
fastnesses, wtiere even the desert rangers eould not ven ture to pursix 
tiiem. 
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I 

The Irmkeeper and his Shaek 

The Central Asian trade-routes ane busy thoroughfares where they 
link large towns, bur narrow to a mere track wbere oases are few and 
small- Water can be depended on at each stage, but the si^e and character 
of the halt is variable, as is also die amount of water avnilable, and its 
quality* An irdiabited oasis may consisi of a few shacks, it may be a 
fair-sizecl vil lage or it may even be a large town. Occasionally there 
is nothing to be seen but die rircular mouth of a well near which a 
landmark is raised lest it be missed by the trave]ler. 

Man has a passion to conquer die unconquérable, and thai great 
natural defence called Gobi (Wall of Spears) harf by some means to be 
sunnounted- Lack of water was the main problem, so andent diviners 
hroughr their skill to bear on die question. The possible daily stage 
for man or beast to walk over loose gravel, or skifting sand, was tested 
and found to be twenty-five to thirty miles, and it was with this in mind 
tliat wells were dug and springs released. Whenever the nek was more 
difficuk than usual, by reason of bad road-surface or rising hil Is, die 
stage was shortened and die well dug a little nearer. In a few cases, 
kowever, the divining-rod fad ed to respond, so to this day the travel ler 
stil! has 10 negotiate the double stage befare he enn water lii$ beasts. 
Cen tunes come and go, but die traffic of the desert path Is still the same 
as when the oasis-makers plied dirir draft, and whether it be camel, 
horse, donkey, cart or foot travd, three miles an hour is the accepted 
pace for the trave! ler as he crosses die desert. 

It is difhcult for the Westemcr, accustomed to the tempo of modem 
Hfe and die conditions of Its dvilisa tion, to adnpt himself to die simplid- 
ties of dus caravan li fe whick has remained untouched by the pressure 
of mechanical transport. Yet once he is committed to it he inherits a 
freedom which he has never known be fore. Hb mentality is rdcased 
from the ty ran ny of a timepiece with its re!ende$s ticklng, and from the 
dead reproach of its neglcct. Tlie flickering needle of a speedometer 
is not there to urge liirn to greater effort, and there is no concentratioo 
on speed as an objectlve in itself He has ample time for observadon 
and nothing of interest need escape his attentlon. This is the pace for 
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talk, and no desert wayfarer is j-arred by the annoyance of a hurried 
companion nor delayed by the siackness of a fellow-traveller. The 
human body, h&ving found its natural swing, beeomes strangely imcon- 
sctous of itself and releases the mind 10 its normal funcrion of trans- 
muting incident imo experience. These are eondiiions in which the 
wayfarer beeomes, according to his own measure, an observer, a philo- 
sopher, a thinker, a poet or a seer* He leams to be independent of the 
calendar, for the moon is Itis dme-m^surer. He has no road-map, bot 
his course is true, for the stars are his guide. The tent whkh is his 
dwelling goes where he goes, and compeb him 10 a simple rule of Ufe. 
In bringing his pace down to desert standard he finds that in all worth- 
while thlngs he is the gainer, and that his loss is entirely in the realm 
of die material, the temporary and the ukimateEy insigntficant. Some- 
times the thirty-mile tramp brings him to the centre of a $iony plain 
where there is no vrstige of vegetation and no visible means of susten- 
ance for any human heing. Such land offers no protection, and the 
blizzard sweeps over these pEains with terrific force, but even here there 
wiil be a small house built from tite stones which litter the ground and 
always, just omside the inn, is the opening of the well, the water of 
which, ihough unpalatable, is life-saving. 

Tn other plaoes there are sand-mounds and the track among them 
is wide and ill-defined, but at the end of thirty miles it narrows sud- 
dcnly to a short street between rwo rows of houscs and for the spaee 
øf one hundred and fifty yards the traveller is in a village* Then comes 
the illimkable plain again, and the widening road spreading itsdf atross 
it. In that street there is probably one small spring which has been 
canefully deared and is kept free of encroaching sand. From its small 
basin a ti ny streamlet runs with a steady mekle to a larger basin, the 
border of vliich is trodden by the feet of beasts. This is where the 
a ni mais are watered while man drinks at the upper pooh 

Ovcrlooking each desert well or spring is a mud shrine which holds 
a small day figtue wiapped in □ little red cotton shawh This represents 
the presiding genius of the water-supply, and on either side of the shrine 
are pasted a few strips of red paper written over with ideographs which 
ask that the blessirtg of heaven and earth may rest on the water- In the 
little mud pot which stands befbre the figute there is always a pinch 
of incense ash left from the offerings of passers-by* 

The intense isolation of the inhabitant of a small oasis, and the 
extraordinarily low standard of life imposed upon liim, produce a strange 
mentality. Hit normal condition is torpor. He stts or lies on liis mud 
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b«J and thinks of nothing. Only when a tiavdler amves dos he 
experienoe the discomfort of rousEng himself, but then, though it may 
be cold or windy, he nuist leave the pleasant stuffiness of his bed-living- 
roonij tlirow øfT the greasy coverlet which he has diawn over his crossed 
legs, come in to the open and gi ve the service which k demanded of 
liim as tnnkeeper. Tite hovel where the last guest slept 15 stil] Irttered 
with the rubbish which he has lefc, so water must be fetched and sprinkled 
on the mud iloor and bed. Then die innkceper takes the besom, made 
of stiff desert grass ticd round a stick, and sweeps until dte air of the 
room is so thidk widi heavy dust that he is lost to sight m it* 

The deaning is perfunctory, but the rubbish is more or less swept 
Ento a corner and the air cleared with water tossetl upward tøward the 
ceiling, When tlie iimkeeper cnce more becomes visible the room is 
dedared ready for the new guest to take possessfon* Tliis transference 
of dust from cme ptace to another being the most unpleasant side of 
innkeeping duties, he shirks it as much as possible, but his mesgre living 
depends on serving guests, and serve them he must. 

Wliat he can do inskle lils own litde mud room is less objectionable 
to him, because he need not be outside in the unpEeasam element of 
fresh a in Indøors he scrapes kindting from the pile of dried desert 
sernb which is stackcd in a dark corner and boiLs an iron pot of water, 
while the men who have just arrived bonw bis wooden measure and 
fill it with flour from their oto bag. "Make eur food,” they say. 

“Do you want it watery or stodgy?” he asks. 

“Stodgy,” is the usual answer* 

He turtts up the ragged eufls of his old wadded coat, takes a bow i 
□ nd kneuds the flour with water, then quickly and skiifully by reason 
of long practice he plies his slender fqur-fooj-long rolling-pin, spread- 
ing the lump of dough to a large thin sheet of pasie, This he folds into 
many layers, takes a sharp choppcr and cuts it irsto strips wliich am 
tossed into the belling water, When the foød is cooked, he ladlcs tt 
out into bowla with a spoon made from plaited desert grass, and places 
them on the tahle, setting a pair of chopsticks by.each. Finally, and with 
a gesture of pride, he puts a small wooden bowl of coarse salt In the 
ccntre. This is a concessiorj to style, for, as a matter of fact, the mi cn 
lias been boiled in such bracldsh water that no further salt will be 
needed. 

The innkeeper knows bow to serve out the food so expertly that a 
good many dough-strips are Eeft at tlie bottom of the pot, and by 
established custoin what remsens there will be his share* He pours 
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thern away with the ffour-diiekenod water inio a basin Rep i for the 
purpose, and hides diem quickly lest the hurigry travd lers demand 
more than their due, Work, for hun, is now over, for the guestéwill 
themselvea chop sorghum Ieaves for the bcasÉs' fodder, feed them 
and thcn sleep for the rest of the day, lea ving agatn at sunset. 

Indolent as die innkeeper seems to be, no iraveller is ever ab!e to 
slip away wdthout paying his bi!b As soon as there is a move toward 
leavtng, his room door opens and he appears, bl in king, to escact full 
payment for serviees rendered. Lodging, attendanos and water-moncy 
are the tliree main hems of the aecount, and every copper is wrangled 
over unt il die travel! ers are off; then be shoots diu long wooden bar 
which secures the wide courtyard denar and shuffles back to his room to 
hide his takings in a big earthenware jar. 'Ilie room which his “ gires ts ” 
used is onoe more littered with rubbish, bnt he will leave diis to be 
eleaned until the next vlsitor arrives and wants to occupy it. My quest 
!ed me into many talks with such innkeepers. 

"How many years love you been licre," I would ask, “and whcre 
is the old family home ? 11 

“I am a man from Sian," would be a frequent answer* 

"When did you nome ogtside the Barrier?" 

“I was born iiere, and my fatber before me. My grandfather came 
here and never retumed home/* From this answer 1 gathered that 
die grandfather had not come of his own free will. It was probably 
as a prisoner under semence tliat he had been escorted to the great gpte 
of Kiayukwan, placed outside it and left to find his own way and make 
his livelthood as hest he eould in the dreaded land of exi!e, 

“1 expect diere is a good living to be made ouc of innkeeping, for 
your guests are numerous, and, judging by the way you charge me, 
I see you make big profits/* I said- 

“You are foking, Lady," he sa id. “I only charge you out-of-pocket 
expenses/' 

If die !ife of the oasis man is a sordid one, what is diere to be said 
of his wife’s exlstence? Clothing, whitdi has some ptace in die thought 
of ncarly every woman, is, to her, ahsolutely nodiing but a protection 
from cold and a covering for her nakedness, The other incidents ot 
her Ufo are ccncemed with food and dte birt!i of her dtiidren* She 
knows thai her husband has jars of coins buried under die ffoor of their 
poqr room, but she has never thought of money as a means of securing 
comforts because there is nothing for which to exchange it, Once 
a week a caravan carrying Government supplies deposits a bag of ffour 
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3 .t the door. This is die subsidy gran red to them, in exchange for which 
her husband is bound to he at his post all through the year, and keep 
die well from bejng choked by sand. She has never thøught in terms 
which refer to anything except meals, births and occasional deadis. 
Her boys may go farther afktd, and if ibey do, she knows that they will 
never return, but after a time she will become accusiomed to their 
absence and it will not trouble her again, 

She herself was the daughter of an innkeeper and bom in fust sudi 
another oasis as this. At the age of fifteen she w^as handed over as wlfe 
to the eldest boy of this home, and served lier mother-in-Iaw for many 
years. Now the old people are dead and her husband is master of the 
serai, which they euphemisrically ca!l "Tire Inn of Peace and Unity” 
She has not even a chance to buy die printed Itkeness of the kitchen 
god at a vill age fair, sø her husband seeks the favour of heaven by 
indueing a travel ting Buddhist priest to writfi four ideogtaplis on a 
strip of yelløw paper to be pasted on the wall. It reads: “We give 
thee thanks for thine immensc benefits.” Big words do not cost money* 
so the gods might as well be propitiatcd with sømething worth while— 
and, in any case, the prfest had to get a free nighfs lodging. Such are 
die terms which life has offered her, 

With spiritual senses dormant, mental powers arrested and physical 
demands rcduced to the minimum, wherein shall a human being show 
that he di/Ters from the beasts whose conditions he shares? The charm 
on the wall was a reeognition of some Being whose interest was sufficient 
to bring him luck or mriførtune, and the use of the opium pipe was an 
as$ertjon of the soufs right to release from the unwørthy conditions 
of this life. The rea Ei ty of physical comfort could never be his, and 
even the knowledge of release tfcrough spiritual energy was denied him, 
but the evoking of a dream lay within his range, and by that abne, in 
a strange perver teé way, he dedared liis freedom from tlie sørdid shackles 
of his existence and created the dream of the unobtainablc. 

We had business with such men and women lar otlier than the 
chaffering over a few toppers on the price charged for kindiing. It 
was a formidable lask to evoke the spirit within them, that spirit which 
apprehends realities of which the illusive dreams are but shadows, and 
in which dweHs the latent power to respond to the cal] of God, One 
word might liberale that spirit and make it awarc of its inheritance* 
After a few days spent in the Inn of Peace and Unity, and having deelared 
God h s message to its owners, we passed on, lea ving that grim oasis for 
many a bng trek. Tvo years later we readied the spot once more. 
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A woman who was somebotv different met us at the door« It was ihe 
innkeeperb wife, and she seemed to be as poor as form er ly, but surdy 
she was clearier and her phce was certain] y tidier. Thcre was a radica! 
change, horvever, in her expression and bearing. She lidd herself 
different!)' and her movements had aequired a certain dignity.. She Sed 
us to her room, and on the waJI over die mud hed was a pieture wlhdi 
we had formerly given her. It showed a lotus flower apening its pure 
petab towaid heaven thotigh irs roots wene buried deep in ihe mud 
of the pooL On it certain words tvene printed, words which did not 
consdtute a dhonn like those written by the Buddhist p ri ett, but whieh 
asked a quescion drawn from an andent Book of Wisdom, These were 
the words; “Who can bring a dean thing out of an undean?” A 
further seritence suggested the answ r er; “ Create in me □ dean heart, 
O God M 

“It was two years on the third day of the last monn sinte you were 
here before,“ the woman said, and, after a pause, added: “I have never 
srnoked opium since then/' Seeing the look on my face she continued: 
“You &aid tliat I was displeasing God by doing so, and I con Id not go 
on displeasing Him. Yes, I say ihe prayer every day* M 


U 

The Friest at his Shrine 

Even the smal lest waysfde stage has tts shrine, thougli it is often 
a neglected one, for tlie centre of Life in the li itle community b not 
locaied where tlie plaster god sits, but where tlie life-givjng w r ater flows. 
Every travdler comes to the spring with ]ar, bottle or gourd, but not 
all of tliem will trouble to dimb the stony mound on which die slirine 
is built and plaoe Lighted ineense-sticks in tlie dust of die ancient 
b timer. Sudi w-ayside s hr i nes are not cared for by any priest, but, 
apart from these, there are dosert temples which in themselves constitute 
tiny oascs, for tlie wcll stands in □ courtyard surrounded by buildings 
and is generally shaded by one old tree. A priest ahvays acts as guardian, 
watching over the water-supply and attending to tlie templa He is 
bound by his professton 10 perform certain duties, and he is punttilious 
in hb discharge of them. The eourtyards must always be wdl swept, 
the little heap of desert fuel piled tidily in a corner and the tcmple gong 
sourtded at eorrect intervals^ Many a guardian secures tlie help of an 
assistant, who is left in charge while he himself takes tang journeys on 
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foot io populous oases to hcg money for the re pair and redeeoration 
of tlic temple. No one refuses him a small eontribution, and the begging 
friår always blings home suffirient for his immediate needs. 

On die border of Black Gobi there is sueli a temple, and it stands 
al one in a barren waste* The high enclosurc wall and the gtazed tited 
roof are usefitl landmarks for travel! ers, and many beg a nighds sheltCT 
from tite blizzard, or era ve permlssion to he in the shade of a wall 
througli the intolerablq heat of a summer rmdday. It is in the charge 
of Buddhist monks, and all pilgrims travelling to the saered mountains 
of Tibet or of the Altai rest for a dtne with dicse servants of the gods, 
for the priest in charge of a temple musi be given to hospital i ty and 
grant s helter to all who dalm it 

TJie pilgrim is always an honoured guesi, but nowadays many a 
man on secret service finds it convenient to dothe himsetf in the grey 
robe of the Buddhist monk or the maroon shaw! of a lama, and not 
all who weat the monasdc garb are true religious devotees* This is 
known by the atldiorities, and the religioner is not exempi from sus- 
picion at the fromier staden, wbere his business is earefully invcsdg;jted 
by the guards before they aliow him to proceed. In the temple it is not 
so* for there the abbot recetves ratt who come, asks no awkward ques- 
tions and investigates no visitor's credentials* 5 uch matters lie outside 
his sphere. No one fears him, and when a deserter from the army asks 
his assismnoc he feeds liim and hel ps him on his way, even showing hun 
some smalt foot-track by means of which he may avoid being caught by 
army scotits, 

Sometimes the peaceful atraospbere of 3 lonely stirine is rudely 
disturbed by a squad of soldiers or brigands thtmdering at die gate and 
demanding admitønce- "Water our beasts/' is the order shouted to 
the guardian, and with extraordinary quiet, calm and sdf-control die 
abbot will tell his young disciple to supply the men with what they need, 
but he is uneasy trntil diey take their departure, for they are intruders 
and break up die even tenor of his life. When the door is finally shut 
behind them he will go to his own room, and with the words " Wild men” 
dismiss die inddent and resume his daily round of temple Services* 

The true pilgrims who frequent these toads are either seekers for 
ftirther knowledge in matters of the soul, men who desire release from 
the burden of sin, or those who go to perform vows made in some crisis 
of life which have to be paid at a dis tant slirine. Sudb men folio w the 
steps of die farnous pilgrims of old who joumeyed aeross China, passed 
over thesc very deserts, and endtned arnazing trials ttj order tq reach die 
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land in which the Buddha lived and taught, and bring back a more 
oomplete understanding of his canon. Si noe those early days the strcam 
of pilgrims has never ceased. We mei with many who were pursuing 
thdr way to what they cal led '*the land of tlic setting sun / 1 hoping, tliey 
said, to find God there, and many who were travel] ing to or from the 
grcat Wu-tai-shan, høly mountain of Shansi* The same phyucal diffi- 
culries have still to he met by every pilgrim who would take these long 
joumeys. The stages are tlie same as those faced by Hsuan Tsang, and 
there b no amefioration of eonditions in respect of water, wind, blizzard 
or sand-størm. Tlie mental tortures connected with mirage, iltusions 
and die sense of inimieal prcsences may still torment thcm, and in addi- 
tion the modem pilgrim may be fired on by bffigands and lawless jxmu 

The andent pilgrims Fah Usien and Hsuan Tsang can scancely have 
presented a more plcturcsque appearance dian does the travel 1 ing monk 
of tøday. He is recognisable by his loose grey garment and by the 
distinctive hcad-dress under whkh his iong hair is coiled about his head. 
The bundle which holds his pøssessions is strapped to his back, and in 
his hand is a long sta ff. Should he be a mendicant, he carries a begging- 
bowl of greal beauty. It is often made from a section of hollowed vi ne 
root, and has been used by gencrations of friårs unti] its knotted surface 
is mcllowed by human handling to a beautiful, shining, natural polish. 
Such bowls are highly valued and are Itanded down from ørte generallen 
of monks to another, as part of the monastery equipment. 

The hackground of such men is often very remarkable. Some have 
been dedicated to monastic life by thesr parents at birth, otliers during 
a severc illness as the only hope of saving life, and the aloof, WTthdrawn 
gaze of some monks must conceal a decp rebellion against die fate which 
ha$ made of them beings apart from other men, always shadow-Iike in 
the grey garb, and always detached from normal life* though with a 
strtmg tnan*$ instincts surging wiihin. Others offer themselves as cliild 
postulants through being left orphans and friendless. Occasionally a 
physical disability is the cause of tbeir being received, but a lame, blind 
or øtherwise disabled monk is kept in attendance on the shrine, being 
unsuited to die fatigues of pilgrimage* Some are meditatives WTth a 
longing for metaphysical and mystic leaming, and to such, monasde life 
offem strong attractjøns. Others again have råsted all that die world 
can offer them of adventure and of experience before they widtdraw to 
a monastery and adopt the a seede rule. 

Once, in a wayside tempi e, we talkwl with such a man as ihEs, The 
term which the monk u$es for the home of his childhood is the same 
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as thai by which a marxied woman speaks of hotsj "the mother home/’ 
and thi$ man spoke of a '"mother horne' 1 in Kashgaria, where he was the 
beloved chi!d of a Tufki modner and a Chinese father- After his school- 
ing was completed he left home in order to gratify a lust for adventure, 
and before many years had passed was a soldier in the army of the war* 
lord Wu Pri-fu. He shared the brigand'5 lot of ioot, rape and murder, 
bnt something widiin him asserted itself and made him revolt against 
such a mi suse of life. He determined 10 have nothEng more to do with 
wanton destruetion, but to desert from the brignnd army and attach 
himself to a Jife which was peaceful and quiet. He heard of a temple 
in which there was a vacancy for a postulanr, and jo j ned its community 
ot priests, applying himself wiih great fervour to the study of the Sacred 
Books and priestly manuals. In due course he was admitted to full 
orders, and later was allowed to go on pilgrimage to Holy Mountains 
and notable shrtnes. He questioned us dosely about the objeet wliich 
had brought us to the tem ple where he was staying, and the con versa- 
tEon which took place showed that he was not whotty ignorant of 
Christian! ty. 

"I have heard much about your Jesus,” he said, “from a fellow- 
religicus at a large monasteiy in Kansu.” He then told us of a mnnk 
who was at heart a Christian, yet discarded neither lus rnonasdc dress 
nor his ascetic mle of tife, bui spoke of Jesus, the Son of God, to all 
whom he met. 

This late member of a brigand army had been trained in a school 
where action was centred on destruetion, and the Taoist philosophy had 
appeared to him as a solurion of man’s inevitable misuse of power, 
showing him the Futility of resdess activity, Under monasric disdpline 
he sdiooled himself to prize and hold fast the central principles of 
Laodzs teaching: "Emptiness, or freedom from preoecupation, is a 
condition of necepdvityj empdness is necessary to usdulness.” “The 
thirty spokes unite in the one nave; but it is on the empty space for the 
aile that the use of die wheel depends. Clay is fashioned iuto vessels; 
bur it is on their empty hollcwness that rheir use depends. Tlie door 
and windows are cut out to form apartments; but it is on the empty 
space in rbern thai the use of an aparmient depends. What corresponds 
to emptiness is freedom from all selfeh motive or purpose centred 
in self.” 

Wc talked for long about Tao (the Way): T40 as understood by 
the Taoist, and the Way as understood by the Christian; Tao the 
principle of nothingness, and the Way—Light, Life, Completeness in 
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Christ* Nei die r die ex pen di ture of energy whidh chaiacterised the old 
fighting days, nor his immediate seardi after the philosophy of negpiion, 
satisfied the instinet of pursuit in tids man's spiritual exploration, 

“You, a seeker for the The,” I aaid, “have travdEed so far En search 
of it. Have you beén suceessftil in hnding it?** 

“No," he admittedj “I lmve not.** 

'"'Vet you have spent the whoEe of this day instnicting ethers 
regarding a way whieh, ateording to you r OWn confession, you yourself 
have not found.” 

I handed him a book of whidi tlie first sentence was: “In the 
beginning was the Word (in Chinese translated die Tao) } and the Word 
was widi God and tlie Word was God.” He read this wtth profound 
arten don, and the talk wliich developed was prolonged until the stars 
appeared and tlie moon shone dear* Suddenly, out of that peaceful 
sileoce, a whklwind swept over die plain and caught tlie eminence 
on whieh we stood, with such violence that tent, bed and baggage were 
hurled about by the humeane. In tlie confusion eaeli one seized some- 
thing to save it from being ctrried away in die darkness, tlie conversadon 
ceased abruptly, and we did not sce the pilgrim aga in. Next morning 
he was gone be fore dawn. 


m 

The Soldiers at the F r on tier 

Befbre we left the lonely temple the carters went to the shrine 
and knelt befoie the goddess of merey, steking her protection on the 
journey ahead, while one of the postulants struek the iron hell in order 
to call her attention to tliis act of devodon. Then priesr, postuknt 
and carters stood in a cirde while we eommitted the caravan to tlie 
care of tlie Hemnly Fadicr, and die men were glad, for tliey bel ie ved 
Him to be a mighty power. The priest escorted us to tlie tlireshold 
of the temple preriricts and wished us good Inck j we stepped o utside, 
and turning bowed to the o!d man, dianking him for his hospitality. 
As we went on eur way we heard him close the massive doors behind 
us and shoot the great bolt» 

Our desdnadon was the first important town over tlie Turkestan 
border, a renowxtsd oasis, whidi is cal led by tlie CEiinesc Hami, and 
by the Turki Cumul. 

We had still mucli to learn regarding caravan life and its accepted 
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ccwle of conduct, and ene of my lessons was concemed with tite order 
of everyday greetings. As dcfinité as the exchange of signals between 
ships thai pass on an ocean wcre the w r ords exdianged bctween caravans 
wlitfn they met on die seas of sand* The greeting always tøok the form 
of questioxis: "Whcrc are you from P' and " Whither are you bound f” 
They required an exact answer, and I leamt that no desert travel ler 
men dons die stages whidi lie-between lus point of depanure and his 
ultimate desdnadon, the implication being that he left die ene sddy 
in order to reacb tlie otlier. 

We llad not gone many miles befare we mct a tøng tram of carts 
laden with heavy merdiandise. Our driver hailed them Ln the usufll 
way* "Where do yoti come from?" 

From kashgar, was the answer. Kashgar was nearly tltree 
months* joumey westwand* 

"Whither are you boundP‘ 

41 We are bound for Loyang ” came the reply. This was a city about 
tWO months* joumey disiant, far away in Central Ciiina. That caravan 
was laundied on a live months’ trek, but in die Outlook of the bash 
nothing was worth mendoning exoept die point of departure and the 
place of dcsdnadon- I thought a good deal about tliis custom and what 
might be die law which go vern ed it, and I rcmemberad that m an old 
book ca] led The Pilgrim's Progress John Bunyan makes his pilgrim 
answer each enquiry in Jike fashion. " Whence come you and wlirthcr 
are you bound P* was the question Christian was cønstantly being 
asked by diose who met him. "I come from the City of Destrucdon 
and am going to the Cdestial City," was his unfailing answer. These 
were Christian 1 * focal poims, and he had left die onc only in order to 
reach the other. Everything which he met by the way was inddental, 
and I obsetved diat men on great joumeys, even in tlie twentieth 
century r , still feel as he did. The goal is definite and must be raached* 
Plains, deserts, mountains, small siages, and even large towns, are but 
incidental to the main obfeciive of the joumey* 

Tie desert which lis between Ansi and Hami is a bowling wildemess, 
and the first thing whidi strikes the wayfarer is the dismahess of its 
uniform, black, pebble-strcwn surfaee. It seems tliat any break in die 
monotony would be a relief, yet when the dark tim changes to a lighter 
shade and die ground becomes more yidding to the foot, grearer 
difBcuIty of progress is felt i m media [dy, and when die travel! er has 
spent a few^ hours roiling in the softer sand he feds again that any change 
would bc welcome* The next stage brings him to an area which he 
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crosses walking on a treacherous crust of crwnhling salt, which breaks 
under the w«ght of man or beast, rdeasing a fine powder which ilies 
upward and settles on die skin, making it miserably dry and dssured* 
Once more he welcomes a ny relicf from the disco mi or t of this alkaline 
deposstj but the next charcge may bring him to decp foose gravel which 
impedes every slep and makes it impossible to keep up die regular pace 
of three miles an hour. 

Il is from the mjddle of stich a gravel plateau that the traveller 
toward Hami sees the outline of dark rocks anse which break the 
monotony of tite ptain. Seen doser at hand, tliese rocks are of a very 
striking aspect. Some are black and burnished by the eonstant friction 
of Vs ind and sand, others are huge boulders of grey granite, with a hue 
like tlireatcning thunder-douds, others aga in are streaked with a ve in 
of glittcring white, like petrified forked lightning, Between these rocks 
is a ravine which extends for several miles and forms the oasls of 
Hsfrig-hsing-hsia, which has become the military fronder station 
dividing the eaSy-gobg no-manVland from the strictly controlted 
province of Sinkiang, China's ,l New Dominion. 11 

At one time a man might pass from China to her oudying province 
without let or hindrance, but the repercussions of the Great European 
War of [£14-191!! and of the Russtan Revolution made the Chinese 
Govemor of Sinkiang feel so insecure that fear dro ve him to adopt 
a policy of rigorous frender contnoL Passports, pexnuts, local passes 
and inmimerable formalittes began to hatass the travdler as he raOved 
abotrt, and many Chinese who only gained entranoe to Turkestan with 
diffieulty have never been able to sccure a permit to leave it aga in. As 
the years passed, during which rebellion and revoludon shook both 
China and its New Dominion, the frontier reguladons wert still further 
tiglitened, and caravans often bad to spend ten days or more in the 
unspeakable inns of Ilsing-hsing-hsia while messages were exchanged 
between the Commandani of the garrison and the Governor at 
Umrndii, whose personal penmssion had to be secured foreach individual 
to pass on. 

Inmimerable young men who were travel! ing on the most legidmste 
business were seized by the fronrier press-gartg and forced into the 
Turkestan army* In the course of manv joumeys wc have seen the 
pass held by a strong guard of over a Lhoemnd troops and at other 
times we liave seen it utterly deserted. On each occasion the place was 
terrifying—-whea populatcd because of the cradty with which the 
recruits were handled, and when seemingly empty because of the sense 
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of insecurity from hidden enemies who might be hirking among the 
great boulders* and of uneerrainiy as to what lay round the next tura 
of the defile. Anything might happen in H&ing-hsing-hsia, and every 
iraveller was glad to leave it behind hiim 

We have stayed in the best inn the place could pro vide and feasted 
with the Governor in his yamcn. We have camped in the open because 
there wa 3 no room in the inn; we have slept in a broken-down shaqk 
with scaly scorpions as bed-fdlows, and on out last visit we sheltered 
heliind a rock, for tlie ravine was Eittcrod with die bones of dtad men 
and with tom dothing. The human butchers had done their hate ful 
worst and tlie wolves had done the rest 

On dther side of this border defiEe wateriess land strerches out 
indefinitely, and all the desert iraffic is forced tlirough tlie ravine where 
a limited supply of brackish water is found. At die approach from the 
south there stands a gr eat barrier of rock which, splintering under the 
inftuence of al tema te intense heat and cold, has left the summit jagged 
into fantastk støpes. Beyond this is a suecession of granite crags, 
and farther on a huge mass of grey rock which appesrs co block the 
ravine, but from whlch die path tums aside, widens for a little space, 
and then narrows again to a rocky exit tlirough which travd-carts must 
bc dragged over rough -slåtte of stone- 

Such a place lends icself to dvfence with remarkable ea.se, and the 
ingenuity of tlie garnison has laken full advantage of eadi natuml 
occasion for eamouflage. Tlie splintered rocks have been so handled 
as to present die effect of arroed men ready for defcnce, and a perfect 
illusion has been secured with the minimum of trouble. Incidentally, 
each of diese stone figures can, when recessary, conccal a living man 
armed with □ real weapon, and an attacking army can never be sure 
where the arabush lies. Bctwieen the crags which form tlie ravine are 
many narrow couloirs wliere parries of scouts can easily bc hidden, but 
the most iiluSOty ciTect is produced by means of tlie high grey njck 
which seems to dose the ravine at its narrowest point* It is of predsdy 
tlie same colour and shade as tlie Giincse sold ters' grey cotton uniform, 
and die nacural roughness of the stone Iias been handled with such skill 
as to make it afford foothold for a Earge number of men. Every day 
there was practice, when each man readaed his appointed pbce and 
there stood motionkss, Tlie rock was covered with invisible soldiers, 
and even the keenest eyes faUed to distinguish betweeu die man-like 
stone and the stone-! åke men. 

The rocky exit on tlie north side of the ravine is every carter s 
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bC’t<t noir*. Numercus whcels, weakened by long travel and made 
hrittle by the scorching surt, have broken to pieots at tliaE stony spol 
and (eft the caravan in a horrid pltght. The blacksmithTs shcp where 
the soldiers sh-od their own horses was ofcen cal led upon to supply 
nails and a rim of iron to hold the Joose spokes together, bot such 
vatuable material as iron was given to dvilians only as a great favour. 

Bey ond the ravine thcre is a famous hill of tpiartz. Its glirtering 
aspeet has given rise 10 a play upon the name of die gorge, whidi is 
properly ca lied The Ravine of Baboonsj and a stone tablet records 
that baboons ca me there in andent times to drink of the streatn which 
once fiowed between the rocks. By a change of tdeograph the name 
can be read with another meaning and becotne Starry Gorge. The 
ravine is now' a very dry plaoe, but. water-marks on the granite bodd ers 
gi ve certain evidence that a river once fiowed there. High up among 
the rocks is the cavern-tomb of the holy Modem pilgrim who died 
and was buried there- Onlike that of lus companioti whose body lay 
■at Modem Tomb Halt, this sepulchre was hewn out of the rock* but 
the opening in the floor which sbowed where die body was la id was 
similar to the other. 

The twelve liard 5rages between Ansi and Hami ofFered many new 
vane ties of objecdonable water. Sometimes it ran from beneath 
boutders in, a Iimpid stream, sometimes it lay in a sluggish pool, its 
surfate tovered -with a repulsive scum; at other times it burst through 
the soll, and sometimes it was drawn from a well with bucket and tope; 
but whatcver its immediate source, ii was always brackisli and thirsr- 
creattng. Its taste was sometimes that of magnesium sulphate, and 
sometimes more reminiscent of a copper salt, but it was always 
tmsatisfying and always nsniseating- 




THE KING OF THE GOBI 
I 

The Desert Domain 

The Desert of Gobi, like other historie lands, has had its own hereditary 
king. By die Giincse he was given the ti de of Wang^ye, but his own 
Turki people cal lcd him Khan, His palace wa$ in die town called 
Cumul, or Hami, and his domain extcitded to the fremtiers of Mongolia, 
Dzungaria and north-west China. Ule wayfeter on a stony desert 
stage can still see a high boundary sto ne on whidi is engraved in Chincse 
ideographs the statsmen i that tliis tablet marks tlie limit of the Khans 
dominion. The Khanate was held under the suzeramty of China, and 
the Khan's hereditary authoriry was valued by the Chinese Government 
as a tiseful dieck on die turbulent Moslem people who recoEnised 
his rule. 

Tite oasis of Cumul is referred to m Chinese history as far back as 
the first century of the Christian era, and was then known as I-ku. Six 
hundred years later it was under the domination of the Uighurs. 1 that 
powerful people whosc origin is shrouded in mystery, but who Jeft 
such streng traces of their dvilisation over the wide territoiy of Central 
Asta, Tlicse were the great oasis-makers who explored and developed 
tlie water resources of the Gobi Desert* and their cidture, which was 
of a high order, flourished in the district of Cumul, where their agn- 
otltural mode of 3 i fe raised them above their nomadic ncighbouis and 
ensured them an independent and influential position. It was £rbm 
Cumul that dvil ising influenees spread among the ro ving steppe 
dwellers. 

During Mongol supremaey this area was part of the portion which 

fell to Jagatai* third son of Genghiz Khan, and slnee then it has always 

recognised tlie sovereign ty of a Khan. Hsflan Tsang tel Is that in rhe 

seventh ccimwy he was received tliere in a Buddhist monastery, and 

Marco Polo* in the fourteenth century* writes; '“The provincc lies 

between two great deserts. Tlie people aro all idobters and have a 

peculbr language, Tbey live by the frnlts of the earth which they 

have in plenty* and dispose of to travdlcrs. They are a people who 

, \ gfeHjj'™ , of n T urki t tribc and clyrmty which fram the Easr and 
£W«f iti KashgOTJ fmm the tcfllh to the Orallch fm turv, 
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take things very easily for they mind nothing but play ing, singing, 
dancing and enjoying themseiveS.” By fhe sixieenth century, however, 
ti total change of religion bad taken place, and Hadji Mahnmet speaks 
of Cumul as the first Moiiammedan town he met in travclling from 
China. Åt die present time it has botli mosques and idol temples in 
plenty, the former being used exclnshely by the Turkis and Tungans, 
and the latter by the Chinese* 

Cumul occupies a geographical posidon of great strategical import- 
ance. Like Ansi on the south, so Cumul on the north is a stepping-off 
and landing plate for al! travdlers who cross the inhospitable tran of 
Gobi between tlie provinces of Kansu and C hi nese Turkestan. The 
approach to tlie oasis is by long and desolate stages, but from the moment 
tliat tlié travéller^s foot touches watered land he is in tlie midst of beauty 
and luxuriant agriculture, and for several miles before readting the town 
the road lea ds through fields and by farrnhoiises surre und ed with eim 
and poplar trees. Everytliing indicatcs prqsperity and an abundanee of 
every produet- 

Some of the land is culttvated by Chinese setdeis and some by Turki 
fartners. In éyerytldng they ane a con trast to cach uthor. The Chinese 
fields are always models of tidiness, where not a foot of land may go to 
waste, and, thanks to the help of wornen weeders, there is no appreciable 
growth of weeds in die fields, nor is any orop cqnsjdered too trouble- 
sqtne for cultivatiort. The Turki farmers are of a less curcful and thrifty 
outloOk, and Nature has more of her own way in the lands joining their 
farms* But they understand how to produoe and market die magndficent 
mdons and the grapes for which Cumul is famous* 

When we came to Hami wc met, for the first time, that particular 
arrangement qf a town which is so cfaaracteristic of Central Asian cities, 
and which allqws for peopte of different raees, rdigions and habits tq 
live close toge dier widtout disturbing each other. Tlie Cliinese Govern¬ 
ment officcs were encloscd in a small w r alled city, where offidaldom 
eondueted its li fe accurding to im memorial Cliinese tradiiion, Å bo ut a 
mile away stood tlie Khan + s palace, which was a many-storeyed building 
with a wide frontage pterced with irregular windows. It held vast 
receprion-rooms and the innumerable suites of private apartments fitted 
to the demands of Moslem households* Around the palace clustered an 
unddy mass of løwT&ud buildings, which held the families of those w r ho 
■served die Khan in any personal capadty. Strong, handsome, bare- 
footed, white-veiled women moved swiftly among tlie tortuous Ianes, 
and bands of bold-faced childrcn played tjoisy games in any avatlable 
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spaoe. Apart from these wo endosures was the busy commercial åa^ar 
where Chinese, Turki and Tongan traders each carried on tbeir spedal- 
ised lines of business In this mercantile centre the Tungan element 
was power ful and the large well-buiit inns and frouses were mosdy 
owned by them. 

Tlie Turkis, cal!ed by the Chinese Chantows (turbaned men), uere 
purveyors of good5 from all the South Road towns as far as Kashgar. 
The potirer among diem did die arduous work of eollectlng merdiandise 
at Turfan, Aksa, Kuche, Kiiotan and Kasbgar, and caxrying it by cart 
or on horseback to die more prosperous merchants at Cumul. These 
rich retailers spread the gay, attractive goods on a lour eounter, where 
tliey themseEves sat cross-legged and uhqwed a vjEe mixture of dried 
desert herbage and lime, which die men carried in a ti ny poli&hed gourd 
hanging from the waist. Ule Cliinese of die ba^ar were bankers, pawn- 
brokers, druggists, cooks, or vcgetahle and fruit vendors, and a few 
rich merchants owned handsame sbops where all kinds of goods from 
Peking were displayed* 

Near the river was a characteristic sctdement of Cliinese market- 
gardeners. They li ved in little mud shacks which diey built for them- 
selves, and they toiled ceasdessly 3 n the gardens, which diey irrigated 
indefatigtibly with water from die Narin River. Thanks to them, die 
bo^ar of Cumul was supplied at all seasons of tlie year with raagnific^njt 
vegetables of many kinds. In summer, at sanset, there was buzang of 
insects over these gardens, and douds of mosquitoes rose and spread 
themselves over tlie town* The irrigadon was controlled by means of 
a strong sluice, and below it thére W 38 a pond, which was used as a 
hatjung-pool by the gardeners* children* On hot, oppressivu evenings 
the boys threw qff thelr scanty garments and dived in to the pool, 
swimming, rOmping and play ing in the water lEke a school of porpoises. 
Most of the market-garden labourers came from a loc&lity in die Tientsin 
area which is particularly subject to fioud and uther disastera, and 
Ilami is viewed as a providendal slielter by diese very poor people. 
Eadi man who makes good becomes die employcr of rclatives and 
neighbours when troubles overtake them and diey too have to leive the 
old home. 

When we first eame to Cumul, Maksud Shah, die Khan, was already 
a very old man. When younger, as vassal of the Em per or of Ciiina, he 
was required to visit Peking every sixdi year, and on these occasions 
he was pennitted to act as personal servant to tJic Emperor for a term 
of forty days- Cumul aEso sent a yearly tribute to die Imperial Court, 
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which induded a consignment of tlie famons fragrant Hami melons. 
These can be kept and eaten at midwinter, and were so much appredated 
in Peking that the popul ar saying becamc proverbial: 

“ Wiih East Sei eoabs and West Sea hin (shrimps) 

Stand Turfan gmpes and Hami gwa (melons)." 

The recepdon-haH of the Khan 1 s residence held many souvenirs of 
those regal days. It was sumptuously Fumished with divans and soft 
carpeis, and contained rnany beautiful ilungs, but the supreme treasurcs 
were the sctolls writien by tlie hand of her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
Dowager hersdf. The penmanship show r ed surprising strength and 
virility, and great skill in handling the brush, for the Oid Bud dl ta " hedd 
her own with boili scholars and sratesmen. From the palace, visitors 
were tåken to tite gardens, wliich were formet! of many orchards, Hower- 
gardens and a beautiful Jofus-tank, tlie inspiratton for whidi had doube- 
less come from the sight of the lotus-moats whidi surren nded tite 
Forbidden City in Peking. There were Chinese landsope-gardens with 
slender camebback bridges thrown over running streams, and among 
the winding paths peacocks swept iheir trains regally and paraded tbsir 
magniheence. 

A Western visitor once asked the Khan how far his rerritory extended* 
With a sweep of his arm he indieated the clistam snowy peaks of the 
Barkul Mountains and all that lay beiween Hami and the horizom "Al! 
that you see is mine, 1 ' he said, “and more that you cannot see/ 1 The 
answer was correcr, for the mountain slopes of Barkul were his pasture- 
lands, in the natural fortress of Bardash which towered above his summer 
pahce his Word was law, and oases far and near acknowledged his rule 
flud paid irihure to him, but his dornain was of that unique character 
which, in spile of palaces and grandeur, still Justihed that most strange 
titler—Khan of Cumul and King of the Gobi. 


H 

The Palaces and Gardens 

The King of the Gobi owned tliree pahees, each of which was situ- 
ated in a different oasis. The principal residence was in Hami, tlie 
summer pahce was at Aratåm, and the third palace, oetupied by his 
nepliew, was in Lukchun, on tlie South Road, not far from Turfan. 

The Hami pnhte was tlie krgest of tlie thr«s and was knpwn to 
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con tam the bulk of the Khan's wealtb and trea sures. The Lukchun 
palace was of the same design as that of Hamj, and within it the various 
apartments were connected by lang and devious passaga whlch led to 
tite numerous suites used by different members of die Household. 

The Khan of Lukchun had been the representative of the old King 
of the Gobl, bot he had lost his reason and was now dosely guarded 
in roonas att die very top of the palace. His people, from beldw, might 
somerimes see thetr rulcr appear on the upper verandah, but he was 
ahvays surrounded by attendants. All ofhcial business was therefore 
left in the hands of his advisers, but such was tite strange reverenee 
of the Turki people for their Khan that, insane as he was, his presence 
in Lukchun held their loyalty. 

An atmosphere of tragedy hung over tlie whole household, as 
tliough the gloom of that j&ystenous upper storey pervaded it The 
women of iliis madman'5 harem were numerous. They all dressed in 
emerald silk and, like odler Lukchun women, worc a small, round, 
embroidered eap, whidi held die veil in place. Innumerable children 
ran from one pan of the palace to another, laughiug, squabbling, crying, 
cqmplainiitg and carrying gosstp. Every woman in the buifding had 
but one concern, and that was to become the møther of a son who 
wotild sccure to her a permanent place in the baicm. Tliey were slaves 
whose invisible cagqs were none the less fearsome because the prisoners 
were fed with luxuriøus food and wore delicate silken røbes. 

Each of the wfves had her own retinue of servams, but over them 
all was a head woman artendant. She was ven.' tall and stately, and her 
grcy plaits neached to her knees. By her regal bearing and natura! 
dtstincdon she might have been a gipsy queen. She kepi all tite serving- 
gtrls in order, and was respnnsible hotli for the supervision of the 
harem ladtes and far the exeattton of their orders. It was she wjja 
brought us the Princess T s invkation, escorted us to the palace, iooked 
after us while we were the re and took us back to our lodgings. 

She led us tlirough tite outer court, past the military guard and under 
a gateway into an inner endosune which gave access to the wornerfs 
q uarte rs. Tlirough a maze of intricace passages she guided us to the 
rooms of the favourite lady who was expecting us, and' after spending 
some time with her we were tåken on to the suite of another wife, and 
so on, unril we were confused by the number of our hostesses. In each 
room were the same beautiful silk rugs from Khotan, the same sets of 
metahfrontcd boxes bunushed in warm tints, the same embroidered 
satin cusliions and the same low rables Blanding on the slightly raised 
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platfonn where tite princesses, surrounded by their women, sat all day 
doing the same fine embroidery. Tite papered window-frames were 
shaped in graceful arabesques and showed on ro die private gardens 
where the women migbt walk unvetled. Cups, bowls and teapots stood 
on eveiy available shelf, and polished brass basins, candlesdtks and 
mirrors gleamed from the recesses* 

In each rogm a destoran 1 was spread and we were pressed to take 
food from the saucers of apricots, nuts, sweetmeats, grapcs, mclons and 
apples, tind to taste the round cakes of bread which the hostesses broke 
and handed to us. Tea, on wMch there floated fragrant jasmine flowers, 
was served in azure bowls, and as the month of the Romman fast was 
on]y just over, all the specia] ddicacies customary to the season had a 
place on the tablq, There w r ere tangles of the finest dough-strings, 
cal led sa-sa 7 fried in oil and Iying in 3 crisp confusion on crimson- 
flowered saucers, dishes of rice stcamed widi suitanas and sprinkled witli 
sugar, and a custard made of egg beaten up in flavoured water and 
steamed to a firm suhsiance* 

\Yhen we sa t in the apartments of the harenfs immediate favourite, 
her husband, son of the mad Khan, came in to talk with us. He was 
interested in all diat concemed us, our country, its customs and our 
religion, and invited us to come as often as wc could and see his wives. 
When he appearcd the other women slipped away to their rooms, and 
with scaroely veiled resentment left the favourite of the hour to do ihe 
hønours, She, though proud of her disrinetion, w as perfectly consdous 
that it would not last for Jong and that the young prince miglit soon 
exchange her for another. As soon as iie left the room tite other women 
retumed, and w r e spent the wbole day with them. We walked in the 
beamiJul gardens and admired the fiowers and the white peacocks for 
whidi the Lukchun estate was famous- These magnificent birds were 
the pride of tlie palace, and wlien they stood on the parapet or a bridge 
□nd spread their tails, or sw r ept their bng trasns round the flower-beds, 
this elabomtely planncd garden made a perfect setting for their 
sophisticated beauty* As we left the palace we looked up from the 
outer courtyard at the railed-in verandali and pietured tlie scenes of 
irresponsible wilfulness of which we had heard, Whac storles these 
royal cage-birds. could have told had dicy buen minded to do so t 

Years later we met some of these same w r omen again, when war 
and rebell ion had tumed tliem out of house and home. They were then 
sesttered from tlie palace, which bad been destroyed, and had found 

] éosiaian —a low &bli ipread wjth ’md sweirnneaiJt. 
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refuge in humble mnd rooms with the poor of the land, I think they 
werc happier than when they li ved in the Lukchun palace, but I was 
glad tp have seen them there, for, ns a Chinese friend once said to me: 
,l If you WOilId understand these canaries, you must get inside their 
gilded cagesv' 

The ttiird palace used by the Khan of Hami was a summer residence 
hui It at the foot of the Karl i k Tagh on the hank of a monn tam torrent. 
Its beauty was the subject of much talk, but the grounds were strictly 
private and it seemed most unÉtkety that we should ever see them. Qnly 
by an unexperted turn of events were we able to do so. During one 
hot season a long tidt in Turkcstan brought us to Hami at rnidsummer, 
where we fbund the pøpulace in a state of unrest. Rumour had it that 
the Khan was very ill and likdy to die. The seriens diaractcr of his 
illness was, of couise, offidally dented, but the women retainers at die 
palace knew Uie trath, and dirough them the news spread to the ba^ar 
crowd, wtiicdr w r as like a hive of exuited bees. Tlie men gathered in 
small groups to discuss the latcst bulletin, and everyone looked anxious* 
One tliing Qnly w-as die subject of daily secret condaves among the 
Turki people—the illness of their Klian and the chances of his recovery. 

Almost every day soitie new doet or was ealled in, but whatever the 
tåbib iliought, the public announcement mvariahly dedared that the case 
was not urgent, and that the Khan, though undeniabiy old, would soon 
be beticr, At the mue of each eneouraging bulletin tlie exdted talk 
w ould subside, but reassuring stacements too often gave place to rumoims 
w r hich made e«Éryone fear the womt, and dier* were many who shook 
their heads and fold of unlucky signs and of unusual portents. Tlie 
Khan’s conhdentiai minister, known as the Tiger Prince, rode liere and 
ihere through the market-place, busy and anxious, while at die gate 
of ilis rcsidence crowds always waited for the last word conceming the 
sick man. 

One day a strange figune passed down the main street. It was that 
of a tall tnan with a waxed moustache and a bold impudent eye. He wore 
smart ridmg-breechcs, high Russian boots and carried a ridmg-whip. 
We recognised in him □ certaln mysterious individual who had appeared 
in different oasis towms, sometimes dressed as a Mongol, somettmes as 
a Russinn, but who this time was posing as a Htmganan doetor. As 
he passed through the crowd, men turn cd and stared and the word went 
round, ITiai is the Khan 3 new tdbU>. W'ithm a few hours of his first 
visir to tlie palace reassuring stacements were drculated in the ha^ar 
and it was said; “The Khan 15 w r ell agaln, the foreign drug has cured 
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hbn." There was. a sense of rdief in the town, and when the Tiger 
Prince neia rode through the ba^ar Ile w r as smiling and happy. 

Yolbas, the Tiger Prince, often had business wiih the master of die 
inn where we were staying, and during those momentcus days thert 
were long conhdcntial talks berween (hem, in a room of the innermosi 
and quietest courtyard. On sueh occasions he often called in to sce us, 
and one day he arrived just as the remains of danner were being removcd 
and the Hies were retuming to the wali surface for a rest- He looked 
round the airless room, and said: 

"This season of 'Great Heat' is Iiard to bear in Hanti.” 

“It is indeed very hot / 5 I answered. 

“You shodd gu to the hilis and rpt □ time / 1 he said* “You have 
been looking after sick people day and night, and as long as you stay 
here you will always be kept busy»" 

H, How could we go to the hilis, and wlicre could w r e stayr” I en- 
quired. 

“ Weh, 3 f you would consider it I will see what I cm do for you,” 
was his answer. 

A few days later our landlord brought us a message from the Khan 
hiffiself, to the effect tliat, as he was not lea ving the town this year, his 
summer residence at Ara tam was at our disposal i f we cared to go and 
stay there- 

We gladly accepted, and dtree days later left on the long road across 
the oasis and over the dry plain which led to Ara tam. The first stage 
lay through a stretch of fertile land, divided snto farmsteads which were 
bordered wath row$ of tall poplars, and wkh wide-spreading mtdberry 
trees which showed sliiny ripe fmk among the leaves. The barley was 
a (ready cut and the wiie at A as ripening. As we passed among the rows 
of field-pcas we pickéd die juicy pods and ate the raw pcas* The maize- 
ccbs showed tufts of silky thrcads, and the sørghum was al ready raising 
its feathery panadie high ahove all other field crops. Women in muld- 
cdoured dresses moved among the eotion-plants picking the down from 
each bursting pod* 

We were a large r party than usual, for the Tiger Prince had sent 
an escort with us,, in charge of an equerry who was responsible for our 
safety, our entertainment and our comfort, and ah through the day our 
cavalcade moved slow ly along tlie narrow path which w r ound in and out 
among the fields. At dusk we halred at a farm. We were expected, and 
several women ran out to welcome us. it was pleasant to be wclcomed, 
it was restful to find food and hot drink ready, and it was good to be 
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araong friendly, kind and hospåtafrle peopte who put us on the footmg 
of friends from the first moment, Next day they wete up hefore dawn, 
cooking a meal that we might breakfast before we lefi, aqd they sent 
us off widi fresh home-made bread for die road. The farm was on the 
very margin of the oasis, and that day we wwe on stony Gobh The 
morning coolness soon vanished, and die heat grew to intenstty* while 
the burning desert fiooring seemed to throb under die fierce action of 
the sun T s rays. There was no shelter and nowbere to rest, so we could 
only press on. By mid-afiemoon a tinge of green beeamc visible and die 
escort proudly waved his riding-whip in diat direction: *'Those,” he 
said } ,H are die trees of Aratam,” but it was dark before we reached them, 
Tlicy marked die extreme Southern point of the long strip of oasis, and 
a few mud ho uses were scattered amung diem. Again we w ere expected, 
and men were waiting to lead our beasts over die narrow, treaeherous 
bridges and the difEcult emhankmems of die watered Eand. From one 
to another die word was shouiedt “The Klians guests kive arrived!," 
and women in flutiering veils raced about exdtedly, tnlkingand shoudng 
to eadi other* The men cjuiddy surrounded our escort, eager for the 
h&t word about the Khan’s health, and w r hen they heard tliat he was 
hetter, a deep murmur of satis&ction went round, 

Tliey led us into the house of the beadman, and slipping off our 
shoes we walked in siockinged feet over a soft carpet and sat whtrrq 
huge red satin pillows had be en phred to gi ve us support. A low divan 
table wa$ set before us, on wbich the tfrarøraji was spread. It consisted 
of thin cakes of baked br tad, sauccrs of Turfan dded fruits, walnuts 
from the Khans trees, pine-kerjids from die hil is overhead and dishes 
of Fresh fra grant mulberries from the fruit ordi.irds. The drink was 
salted cold tea, plcasant but not thirst-sadsfying to a travel]er tormented 
by the drought of a Cobi stage. We watched die restless members of 
dris large Household and saw our escort take an important-looking 
doeument from his satehel and prepara to paste it on die wall. That 
documem was signed by tlie Khan, and it reiated to us. By its royal 
command we were to be entertained, and in particuEar must be supplied 
wdth fresh meat at eaeb stage of our jour ney, Tbis was die last officia! 
doeument inscribed by Maksud Shah to his peoplc at Araiam. 

At dawn nexr day we looked out on die gardens, whkh seemed 10 
lie dose, though they were aetually miles aw ay. The oasis w us w r edge- 
shaped and hemmed in by grey sand whidi made a per feet frame for its 
vi vid oolouringp Behind tlie gardens rose the mountain, tlie base of 
wluch was formed of deep red sandstone; overhead strctdied the cloud- 
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less sapphire sky, and the foreground was made up of many-tintcd 
foliage. The old Khan on his travels had collected many specimens of 
beaudful and unusual trees, and had tliem planted by his elever gardeners 
in the grounds of his summer palace. Through the centre of the oasis 
the Bardash mountain torrent rush ed in tumultuous cascades, dasliing 
between rocks and boulders, and the noisy river gave life and movement 
to the beaudful scene which was so well fitted to supply a summer 
retreat for the ancient line of Turki rulcrs. 

We had heard of the gr eat charm of the Ara tam gardens, but when 
we saw them the unique quality of their loveliness surpassed all our 
imaginings. Two miles from the first endosure we entered a winding 
road between trees of great variety and planted with such skill as to 
obliterate all su gg estion of the gardener’s art. Each tree was perfect 
as to kind and posiuon, for the right one was always in its right place. 

The fertility and luxuriance of the vegetation, the gaicty of the 
dashing stream and the.welcoming kindliness of the trees whose boughs 
hung low under the weight of fruit which diey offered to passing way- 
farers, were made the more entrandng by contrast with that forbidding 
wastc behind. * , 

The culrivated gardens were endosed, and bordered with high walnut 
trees whose deep shade gave a shelter from the buming sun, but they 
were intersected with paths which wandered between plantations of 
fruit-bearing bushes and of flowering plants, such as the fragrant peony. 
During the weeks we spent diere we wandered freely among eighty 
enclosures which formed die estate, and each day brought us some 
new discovery. We feasted on mulbemes, on apricots and on the 
juicy jandsta, which was a stalkless coral-coloured fruit widi both the 
appearance and taste of a small cherry and which hcld a pointed stone. - 
It grew on a low bush and, besides being pleasant to eat, was so 
decorative that die Turki girls picked the sprays to wcar in their hair. 
We pass cd from one garden to another through small openings in the 
division walls, sometimes low and half-hidden, but always alluring, 
such as Alice met in Wonderland, and which we, like her, found to be 
magie openings leading to further oudooks and to ever more fascinadng 
adven tures. 

The gardens were water cd by raeans of a nctwork of small irrigadon 
channels, and the gardeners handled die litdc mud sluices so cleverly 
that diere was no drought anywhere. One enclosure was planted with 
fig trees and others with pears, with apples or with peaches. The 
mulberry trees bore so prolifically diat it was impossible to gadier 
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the Harvest, and the grmmd bencath them -mag cover ed with fallen 
fruit- 

It was tåken før gram ed that some social emertaimncnr should be 
provided for the Khan’s guests, and each evening a band of women 
and girls trooped up the avenue, caxiying covered dishes of food for 
our use and tambourines to accprnpany the dances with which they 
proposed to eniertain us. As they reached the open space before the 
tent they fell mto procession and passed before us, each one deposuing 
her offering of eggs, bread, doughnuts or fruit. 

After tliis they formcd a semidrcle round the tent doør. Some of 
the women beat tambourines which were stretched with ass-skin, and 
others marked the rfiythm with a hummed Lilruig tune, while all the 
young girls put aside their shoes and, drawing die ir long steeves over 
their hands $o as to cornplerely hide them, steppcd barefoot in slow, 
swaying measures to the rhythmic tapping of the tambourines. The 
dancers were very young girls, and all the small children joined them 
in tliis pastoral entertaintnent. 

The low cabins where the gardeners lived were easily dimhed, and 
stand ing on their roofs we were atnong die branches of the mulberry 
trces, some of whidi bore purple and some white frait, while others 
had berries of an attractive pale lilae cobur mott!ed with a d orker shade- 
The flavour of each was different from the other. 

Beyond the gardens was a road leading to a series of caves hollowed 
from the sandstone ctiffs, where there were traces of freseoed decoratiøn 
and rcmains of stately figures of the Buddha which showed dose 
resemblance to the caves of Chien-fu-tung, These caves were visited 
by Sir Aure! Stein in 1891, and wrMng of the approach to the Ara tam 
gardens he says ; “For nearly a mile the road tumed and twisted among 
thick dum ps of apple, apricot and peach trees and stately yehow-Ieaved 
walnuts. . . * No landscape-gardener in far-away England could have 
laid out his drive with more cunntng, nor could any gardeners art 
produce such strangdy varied, fantastic sbapes of trces. Not since 
I made my way tkrøugh the terminal j ung les of the Niya River had my 
eyes becn treated to such a feasL** 

Tlie summer palace buildings consisted of one spacfouS central 
pavilion with deep verandahs and large airy hatts, surrounded by smaller 
and oudying houses, some of which were only gardeners 1 cabins- The 
vcrandahs of the large hall were covered With beautjful vines, and in 
the shade of their thick foliage it was possible to escape the heat, even 
on a summer aftemoon. The ticb» were spread with bright felts and 
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carpets, and large jugs were filled with water and placed ready for hand- 
washing and cereraonial ablutions. Wall recesses were gay with painted 
bowls, a varied selection of teacups, many flowery saucers and more 
teapots than a family could use in a generation. 

Following a narrow path up the mountain-side, one day’s joumey 
led to Bardash, a small village which held yet another country house 
belonging to the Khan, but this had not been used for many years. Its 
site formed a natural fortress and was prepared as a refuge for the Khan’s 
family should political trouble in Turkestan compel them at any time 
to take flight. Around Bardash were the grazing-grounds of the Khan, 
and here his enormous herds of cattle and sheep were kept. The old 
man must often liave viewed his possessions, counted his catde and 
computed his wealth, feeling confident that so long as hc ruled no one 
would dare to question his power. Yet he must sometimes have felt 
insecure about the future, and wondered if his young son were strong 
and experienced enough to hold the reins of government during the 
crisis which he knew must arise at his death. For this rcason he placed 
increasing confidence in his Chancellor, Yolbas, the Tiger Prince, fot 
Yolbas was a strong and elever man and was trusted by both Tungans 
and Turkis. Better than Maksud Shah himself, he knew that when the 
rule must pass to other hands there would certainly be an attempt to 
abolish the Khanate and bring Hami under the complete control of the 
Chinese Government in Urumchi. At that hour Yolbas knew that he 
must be ready to exercise the diplomatic skill which would, if possible, 
save the Khanate and place the new ruler firmly on his throne, and if 
that were not possible, would still secure to himself a place of honour 
and authority under whatever Government was finally recognised. 

The days went by and we heard nothing from the outside world, 
but roamed in the earthly paradisc and blessed the kindness of the old 
Khan in giving us the golden key which opened such vistas of delight. 
The silence of the nights was only broken by the call of some bird, but 
one midnight the distant thud of a galloping horse and die sound of a 
human voicc was heard shouting an alarm. As it camc nearer we caught 
thewords: “The Khan is dead. M Instandy there was a jangle of voiees, 
questions from everyone, and within half an hour horses were saddled 
and riders were galloping off to Hami. Early next day every man in 
the place left for the city, and for a whole week we saw only women 
and a couple of old retainers, too feeble to take the long ride. A spirit 
of mouming was over the whole place and all the dancing and singing 
came to an end. 
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\Vhen the men returned they to!d of a grear fmteral. The Moslem 
town at Hami had witnessed obsequies worthy of a descendant of 
Genghiz Khan. Hb subjects had come from all sides to honour their* 
dead monarch, and 10 acclaim liis son as successor, They brought all 
the suitable offerings, and in re turn there had been largesse on a lavish 
scale. Every man reeeived a length of cloth for his mourning gaiiaen ts, 
and puises had been emptted among the crowds. The young ruler 
could wdl afford such botrnty, for k was knøwri that inside tlie Klian r s 
palace l!i ere was a deep well into which masses of gold and silver were 
constamly pouted to fonn a reserve treasury fund. Tite actual bcadon 
of tite well was a carefiilly guarded secrer, bur many knew that at the 
innermost centre of the curiously buitt palace tbere was a seede n always 
guarded witli scrupulous care* 

Followcd by a vast concourse of lus people, the Klian*s dead body, 
wTapped in a winding-sheet, was carried in state to die Mausoleum, 
w r here tite tombs of his ancestors stood in order, Qblong, piflow- 
shaped monuments marked dte phoe beneath which each body lay, and 
down in the crypt was the new opening, prepared to hold tJie body of 
Maksud Shali, last of the long Etne of Gobi Kings. , 

As I walked in die peacefu! gardens I wondered what the futurt 
might hold for tliese cxciled, turbuEent peopEe, so easily doqeived and 
so incapable of balanced judgment. I strolled in and out of die rooms 
where the Khan and hb family had spent $ø many summers, and througEi 
the gardens and summer-houses where there -were still so many little 
intimaie things left about, and wondered who wuuld be tlie next owner 
of this place, Would the simple vassals be allowed to transfer tlteir 
allegiance to the rightful heir, or would die long and revered Khanate 
now' come to an end ? 

In this raood I found my way into a hall where I had never been 
before, and in it stood the empty dirone of Maksud Shah. It was a 
simple wouden strueture rabed a few T feet from the ground, and its 
panel s were dccotated with carcings of tite dwarf desert iris. By its 
side stood tlie sceptre, emblem of authority. It w r as from thb seat ihat 
the Khan was accustomed to meet his people, hear thetr complaints and 
exercise judgment on all matters brougbt to him. It w r as destined never 
to bc filled again, and that sceptre was not widded by anotlier Khan. 
Nazir, hei r of Maksud Shah, was soon afterwards tåken to Urumchi by 
order of tite Pro vindal Govemor, and there deprived of his liberty* 
The vassats were swepi into a vor tex of revolution and many of them 
were murdered by insurgents, The gtorious gardens of Ara tam were 
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soon destroyed by revolutionary bands, the summer palace was burnt 
to the ground, the fruit trees cut down for firewood, and the whole 
estate completely destroyed. Only the fortress of Bardash, which lay 
among the hills, was able to resist every attack and was to prove itself 
an impregnable stronghold in which rebel armies sheltered and from 
which no military effort could ever dislodge them. 

Some years later I leamt that even the famous Hami melons were 
gradually deteriorating in quality, and was told that sincc China no 
longer had an Emperor, and Hami no longer had a Khan to receive 
tribute in melons, there was no incendve to growers to vie with one 
another in producing the choicest fruit. 
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THE 1NTERC0URSE OF THE GOBI 

I 

The Ears of the Gobi 

A Chinese friend who was travelling with us toward the town of Barkul 
told us that Barkul and Pichan were always spoken of as the “Ears 
of the Gobi.” Central Asian speech is delightfully picturesquc, and we 
knew tliere tnust be a good rcason for this graphic expression. 

“The Ears of the Gobi!” I said. “That is a strange description 
for oases towns.” 

“You will understand it,” he said, “when you get there.” 

For many days we had been watching the snowy peaks of the 
Barkul range coming nearer. Those etemal snows werc the water- 
storage from whidi the fertile land of Hami drew its irrigation, and 
we were now on the point of leaving the main caravan road to plunge 
into a maze of stony mounds which must be crossed bcfore we could 
rcach the pass over the lowcst part of the long chain of hills. The lake 
and the town of Barkul lay on the farther side of these mountains, wliich 
were the eastemmost spur of the Tienshan range and called by the 
Chinese the Ba-li-kuen Shan. The Turki name for them is Karlik 
Tagh. 

We had been promised a good road all the way to Barkul, but 
very soon the carters found that we had been deceived and had started 
on a terrible stage. Tire old opium sot who was to have guided us 
through the rocky gorge refused to leave his dope when the hour for 
starting came, but his little daughter jumped on her donkey’s back and 
voluntecred to lead us through a defilc which was so blocked with 
boulders that it was hard to find a way between them. On leaving, she 
urged us to get ahead with the joumey as the way was long and water 
still distant, then she tumed and unconcemedly rode off on a solitary 
and most forbidding homeward way. 

At sunset we had not yet found water and feared that we must have 
missed it altogether, but after a long search we at last discovered the 
little depression whidi the diild liad described to us, and in its centre 
was a scummy pool. We camped there for the night, using the only 
fuel available, which was a small heap of camel-dung left by the last 
caravan, and early next day pressed on again toward the pass, forcing 
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otir way through every kind of difficulty. It was a solitary road, but 
about midday we heard the sound of a barking dog and knew that 
there must be a tent not far away. Rcaching it we found onc fåmily 
of Qazaqs—noraadic people from the steppes of northem Turkestan— 
who, w'hen they were satisfied that we came unarmed and had peaceful 
intentions, received us into tlie shelter of their good yurt and gave us 
a drink of milk. The men were robust and the women, who were 
strong and intelligent, wore wimples on their heads. Their clothes were 
made from the coarsest hand-woven and home-dyed cloth. Their riches 
consisted of sheep, horscs and cows, to which they steadily added by 
stealing from the flocks and herds of Chinese in the neighbourhood. 

After a rest we left the tent, but were soon held up by a snow- 
storm which came earlier in the season than we had expected. In a short 
time we were shivering with cold and had to endure a cheerless night 
on the mountain-side, but even this brought some compensation in 
the sense of exhilaration which we experienced when next morning 
the sunrise revealed the beauty of the mountains covered with the 
glittering, freshly fallen snow. 

On the third day we reached the ridge of the watershed, but it 
proved impossible to drag our travel-carts up the last steep asccnt 
without completely imloading them. Nothing daunted, the drivers rose 
to the occasion and cleverly extemporised pack-saddles to which they 
roped the sacks of grain and parcels of goods, and so brought every- 
thing in safety to the summit of the high pass. From there a gorgeous 
panorama unfolded itself beforc us. The northem slopes of the moun¬ 
tains were clothed with sombre forests of conifers broken by stretches 
of emerald green pasture-land. Wide patchcs of blue and purple alpine 
flowers lay scattered abroad, and glittering snow-fields towered over¬ 
head. At our feet was a wide, even, downhill glade, leading through 
pasture-lands dotted over by flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, to a 
turquoise blue lake which, although far distant, seemed in that dear 
atmosphere to be dose at hand. Beyond it lay warm-tinted sand-hills. 
It was ncaring sunset and we were uncertain of shelter for the night, 
but following the easy down-grade we came to a deserted cabin which, 
though in ruins, served to provide shelter for the party. On the slopes 
below we could see the distant tents of many Qazaq herdsmen, so that 
night w r e made our horses’ legs secure with iron hobbling-padlocks, and 
all through the night we heard them stumbling round the cabin, impatient 
of their shacklcs. Nothing except the strongest measures can make an 
animal safe against the dever wiles of a Qazaq horse-srealer. 
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The whole of the next day was spent araong the pastures of the 
nomads. These wide-roaming tent dwellers live a Iife which is govemed 
by tiie constant need of rcaching fresh pasture, and it was this neoessity 
which had brought them so far south as the foot-hills of the Karlik 
Tagh, where their flocks and herds roaraed at large, guarded by herds- 
men on horseback. They werc a prosperous people and their felt tents 
conveyed a real sense of comfort, and even a high standard of nomadic 
luxury. They had great wealth in live-stock and also in pelts, in skins 
and in wool, and bales of these gOods were stacked beside the encamp- 
ments, ready to seil to travelling traders, who collected such merchandise 
for firms in Southern Siberia. 

' The Qazaq is always considered by tlie real oasis dweller as a source 
of danger to the trade and traffic of a locaiity, and the peaceable Cliinese, 
who have no means of defence against the raids of a people so strong, 
so fearless and so aggressive, tenaciously try to hold the area for them- 
selves. 

At one place on tlie road we were surprised to see a high cross 
standing out against the sky. It was forroed by an upraised pine trunk 
and a cross-piece, and had been erected in a Qazaq burial-ground. The 
graves were built up in a variety of structural forms, and there were even 
little flower-gardens round some of the tombs. They showed intimate 
signs of being ca red for and tended, and with the high cross in the raidst 
the small endosure looked strangely like a Christian cemetery. 

The Barkul valley stretches for fully one hundred miles from east 
to west and is about thirty miles wide. The Southern hills rise well 
above the permanent snow-line, some of the peaks rcaching an aldtude 
of over 14,000 feet, and the whole area, induding mountains, basin and 
town, takes its name from the lake. Whcn we approached its shores 
we found them to be white with the alkaline deposit of salt marshes, 
and tlie lake itself difficult to reach because of the soggy land, but the 
water, though slighdy brackish, was palatablc, as it contains only three 
per cent. of salt. On the farther bank we sighted a herd of the wild 
asses which are a feature of the valley. The King of the Gobi had rights 
over these pastures and kept great herds of cattle on the grass-lands, 
which are renowned for a breed of horses famous for dash and spirit. 
Though splendid for riding purposes, a carter will not readily usc these 
Barkul horses, as they are too difficult to break in to team-work. 

During dry seasons the Barkul Lake attracts all the wild animal life 
of stcppe-land to its banks, and troops of gazdles feed in its neighbour- 
hood. There are innumerable wild-fowl on its waters, and during the 
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days we spent thcre the sky was always criss-crossed by echelons of 
flying herons* I can never dunk of Bar kul without the graring sotind 
of herons* wings in my ears* 

The town. lies in surrotindings admirably adapted to the exdusive 
policy so lovcd by the Chinese. Proteeted on die south by the mquniain 
range, it is still beiter guarded from tntmsion by an extensive desert 
on its northem side, The basin icsdf is a hollow into which die melding 
snows of the mountams flow, forming vast underground reservoirs of 
water on which the agriculturalist and die catde-grazer can always rely. 

The city wall is andent bu i kept in e.xcellent nepair* Its outline is 
intended to represent a dragon, and when seen from a height, wirh the 
help of a iitde imaginadon this form can be recognised, and is a great 
source of prjde to tlie inbabitants. In a temple just outside die town 
diere is a tablet whicli was moved tbete from another temple which is 
nearer die lake. This inscribed slab is of great historie tnterest, for it 
bears the record of a victory gained in Barkul by Pei Tsen, prefect of 
Tunhwang, over Hu Yen, king of die Northern Hsiung-nu in a.d* 157, 
This victory redords one stagc in the long campa ign earried on by the 
armies of die Han dynasty against the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, of Central 
Asia. 

Within the town die spirit of conservarisra reigns, and the citizens 
like to conduct all thelr business in accordance with die time-honoured 
traditions of Chinese standards* When entertained by the Mandarin and 
his family we found that certain customs which had becn aholished in 
China proper since the prodamation of die Republic in 1911 still hdd 
good* We were back in die old Imperial days with all the ceremony 
□nd ritual siricdy obseryed: die cqmpressed feet of the women, their 
long fingcr-nails protected by silver sheaths, thelr wdde-sleeved em- 
broidered cuats, the flowing gowns of the men, the old-fashioned 
tobacco water-pipes which they iighted with a srick of intense, all these 
diings demanded the Eeisurely actions, the gestures and the courtesies of 
old-Lime China* It was a glimpse backward into a former era* Even the 
shops wcre entirely Chinese in style, and neither goods from Russ la 
nor gaily toEoured wares from Kashgar were stodked. “ Foreign gooda," 
was the seornfti! word widi -which die mention of ail sucli things was 
dismbsed. The business men were mostly from North China, and even 
the furniture of the houses was made by Giinese carpenters on the exact 
^paticni used by dieir ancestors in die towns from which they bad 
migraied- 

This completely conservative and exdu$ive oudook bas always been 
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typical of Barkul. Early explorers of Mongolian territory whose travels 
brought them to its vidnity found no welcome from its offidals. Some, 
such as the Russian trading expedition of 1872, werc even refused 
admittance to the town on the plea tliat Barkul, though in Turkestan 
territory, forraed part of the Chinese province of Kansu and was 
tlierefore not an open area for Russian trade- Other travellers, finding 
themselves unwelcomc and suspect, tumed off again to the desert 
without ev en cntering the town. The gradual alteration of caravan 
routes has tcnded to increase this isolation, and Barkul is now mudi 
less of a camping-ground for camel traffic between Mongolia and 
northem Turkestan than was formerly the case. 

Tlie colonists of Barkul have been steadily increased by the accession 
of fellow-dansmen who in times of drought have left famine areas in 
North China and joined thcir rclatives in this well-watered place. The 
fame of Barkul has travellcd far, and in times of brigandage whole 
colonies of Chinese refugees have trekk ed westward and settled them¬ 
selves on the land, bringing wide tracts under cultivation and achieving 
a good measure of prosperity. This steady infiltradon has been going 
on for genera tions, and there is now a long chain of farm cd oases among 
the foothills of the snowy range. Some are on the ledges of the lower 
slopes, while others stretch over land whicli lias been redaimed from 
the desert by irrigadon and padent industry. All through the summer 
beaudful streams of melted snow run in unnumbered rivulets from the 
gladers above, and the Cliinese, with tlicir genius for farming, have 
been alert to recognise possibiliues in the area. There are unsuspectcd 
green fields and fruit orchards hidden in gullies and in every depression 
where farming is possible. 

On the Turkestan side Barkul is cut off by the high mountains, and 
on the Chinese side by sandy stretches and barren rocky hills so descrted 
that one traveller records tliat in twenty-eight marches he only passed 
one single Mongol encampment. Yet Barkul’s inaccessibility pleases 
her inhabitants vastly. She has one direct road to Hami, but this can 
only be tnken on horseback. Tlie mountain-pass by which we came 
is so difficult as to prevent all except the most determined from even 
attempdng it, and the long, lonely downland access to the oasis of 
Tushui on the Kucheng road is now little used even by camel 
caravans owing to scarcity of water. 

There it lies, a seduded town in a ferdle valley, looking out toward 
China, and always alert for news of China and fqr every rumour from 
the land of its ancestry. Its inhabitants care nothing for doings in the 
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West, and Tmkestan, though so near T mean$ but Eitde eo them. Thrif 
messengers‘come and go eo PacEOW on die Yellow River, and beyond 
Paotow eo Peking, for ihat is whæ die interesi of Barka] centres* 
I sol a red, compact, pro vindal, conservative, imcommunica dve and 
secretivc, die town ketps its counscls, but die Gobi has one ear extended 
eastward across die desert, i is ren ing to all that concems China, and that 
ear of die Gobi is die town of Barkd. Ever sinoe I stayed there, I have 
visualised that strange town in the form of an atten ti ve ear, liste ni ng, 
retafning, hearing, remembering, but never telling* 

* * * 

The Gobfs other ear is the Pichan oasis, which lies a full weck’s 
jo urne y west of Bar kul on the Tien s han South Road* Many a travel! er 
has teft BarkuE shjvering with cold in a late spring snow-storm, and 
reached Pichan in swekering heat, for it lies under the bare Southern 
face of a manntaln which so reverbcrates the $un*s rays that the people 
of these oases call that range the Flame Hi lis. 

Between die two ears lies a desolate way across a cup of the hills 
which was once a forest of tamarisk, but is now a burial-plaee of dead 
trees* From tliis low plain the South Road branches westward and its 
early stages are very arduous and unattracdve. They lead past two 
takes cal led East Sak Lake and West Sak Lake, but these sheets of 
water, one of which is little more dian a pond, comribute nothing to 
the vitality of the region, for bøth are unmitigatedly sak. Between 
them is a ravine which in times of brigandage is a terror to caravans. 

On die South Road Pichan is always cal led Shan-shan- Its right 
to this name is strengt V disputed by the leamed explorers of Central 
Asia, for die original Sban-shan, which is frequendy referred to in die 
Cliinese anrtals, has been dearly located a$ Loulan, an area of die Lob 
Desert on the dd Silk Road, one of China’s ancient crade-routes toward 
the Western world* On the explcrers’ maps die town may be marked 
as Pichan, but by the determinate wiil of the people Sban-shan it is 
and Shan-sføn it will re mai n througliouE the serai* of the bng South 
Road- 

Every traveller is in a state of expectaney when the FnaE stage toward 
Pichan is readied, and as we ground our way over the last twdvo miles 
of gravel the carter began to deseribe the town and the glories of its 
ba^ar. 

“Ae Shan-shan we shall find all sorts of things on sale/* he said, 
“and from there onwatds we shall hoe need to carry such large supplies. 
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We shall even find frcsh bread at every stage/' Then he added, "We 
must huy in a good siock of Shan-shan red pepper / 1 

{i Red pepper ! M I cxclaimed, H We can get that anywhere* Even 
die littie s talls in the small est ] mm lets have pepper i f they liave nothing 
else/* 

"Ah, that is not die same thing 35 Shan-shan pepper/* he said, 
mo ving his lips with a greedy sucking sound at the mere ihought of 
mixing that tasty condiment with lus bowl of dcngh-strings. "Shan- 
shan pepper :s famous everywhe*e/ t he added. "A littie goes a long 
way, and it will be cheap here though it is expensive dscwfrérc. The 
red pepper and dried melon strips of Shan-shan ane renowncd tlurotighout 
the country/* 

“Are the melons here as good as tllose of Hami?** I asked. 

"Tbere are no melons equal to those of Hanii/* he said, “btit the 
Hamt sun will not dry melon strips, and this is the only place where 
melons can be pro per ly sun-dried." 

"Why cannot it be done elséwhere?” I énquired. 

" Everywhene else the shui-tu 1 is imsuitable/' he sa id, "and only 
in Shan-slian is it exactly right, Wait uniit you taste them," 

All he said was true. In this oasis the capsicum was of a tpiality 
superior to any that we had tasted else where* As for the dried melon 
flesh, cut in strips, plaited and pressed, its subde and arumadc flavour 
was different from that of all otiter dried fmits. 

When we were still a Few miles from the town we stepped over die 
dear hne which di vides desert from oasis, and in a moment were sur- 
roundéd by rivuiets whidi overflowed their banks and ran over the 
røad, so that mutvs and cart-wheels splashed ddiriously through the 
cool water. Around us were poplars and willow trees tlrrowang patches 
of shade aeross our path, and the music of running water and singing 
birds filled us wfrh delight* Tie sights and sounds of living and movjng 
ihings brøught intense relief afrer the deathly silcnoe and immobility 
of the two Salt Lakes. 

Pidian *s in every way a eontrast to Qarkul. It is a fcrtile oasis 
surrounded by utter barrenness, and the town eonsists of one long 
busy street stretching for more than a mile and teeming with life. The 
inns were full of people corning and going, and ille residents seemed to 
exisi only 10 minister to the pressing needs of travellers, occupying 
* thetnselves solely with such trades as supplied die wayfarers* needs, 

Herds ofdonkeys laden with Turfan gjapes, dried fruits from Kuche 
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or bales of raw cotton, were constantly arriving during the day and 
throughout the night. Lumbering carts frora Kashgar brought in loads 
of coarse cotton goods from western Turkestan, carpets and rugs from 
Khotan or handsome leather goods, all of which were being conveyed 
to Hami and from tliere to the China Coastal market. They were met 
in the Shan-shan inns by the stream of west-bound traffic coming direct 
from behind the Great Wall, carrying Chinese paper, tobacco, or rolls 
of satins, brocades and finely woven cotton materials such as Turkestan, 
for all her wealth in raw cotton, cannot produce. Tungans rode through 
the ba^ar taking their long tri ps from Cumul to Aqsu or Yarkand. The 
crowd was vivid, alive, exdtable, talkative, mobile, communicative, 
impetuous, hurried and quarrelsome. All day long there was jostling, 
bargaining, shouting and cursing heard from one end of the market to 
the other. 

In Pichan tliere was none of the cautious, secret curiosity of Barkul. 
Here everyone was eager for the latest cosmopolitan news, which was 
brought with extraordinary speed and accuracy, over the Himalayas 
from India or Afghanistan, or by travellers frora Tashkcnt, AJamata or 
Samarkand. Down from Kashgar the couriers came, hurrying over the 
caravan road past Kuche and Turfan, bringing their news to the listening 
ear of Shan-shan which was oriented toward the West, always interested, 
always wcll informed, and always responsive to every repercussion, 
whedicr from India, Russian Turkestan or from Europe. 

Tliis turbulent ear listens to turbulent news. It hears of riots in 
Palestine, ficrce Moslem demonstrarions in India, strikes in far-away 
Britain and, nearer home, of risings planned by the Tungans, of unrest 
among the Turkis, of intrigue and occasional drastic purges in Russian- 
controlled areas. 

Proud Hadjis ,* just back from a year’s pilgrimage to Mecca, gather 
interested crowds around tliem and tell of the pan-Islamic movements 
which are on foot. It is an old habit of travellers to tell their news 
at Shan-shan, and everyone is more communicative there than else- 
where. The Ahungs ,* the merchants, the caravan leaders, the donkey- 
drivers, all gather to listen, then scatter to their daily work, but as they 
meet near the mosque, buy and seil in the market, or drive their beasts 
over the trade-routes, like self-appointed news-agents tlicy pass on the 
information they have gathered to those who will be responsiblc for its 
drculation among tlie masses. 

a HaJji —Moslem who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

' A kung —a term of respeetful address used among Moslems. 
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It is recorded of the great conqueror Genghiz Khan that he once 
praised a ccrtain general who had refused a bribc by saying to him, 
“ From henccforth you shall be eyes and ears for me.” Did some long- 
forgotten but wise govcmor appoint offidals in Barkul and in Pichan 
to be his far-extended ears or, not waiting for official recognition, did 
the people of these wo oases take this honour to themselves? 

It would need to be a great states man indeed who could sift the news 
which reaches these two ears of the Gobi, and exercise such discrimina- 
tion as to form polides which would enable him to rule with wisdom, 
cquity and strength pcoples so different as those of the Tatar, the 
Chinese and the Mongol strains which make up the tribes of Central 
Asia. 


n 

The Languages of the Trade-Routes 

No one can travel on these trade-routes without receiving a vi vid 
impression of tlie varied races, nations and tribes which make use of 
tliem. The diversity of physical type alone is enough to suggest the 
inevitable clashes which occur when men so vigorous, so assertive and 
so diverse are brought into close proximity. On one side of life only 
can tlicy find a mutual interest to whidi each makes a definite contribu- 
tion and in the making of it discovers a common basis for intercourse 
and mutual appredation. It is the ba^ar life of the towns which draws 
them together and compels them to recognise their inter-dependence. 
As in the oldest days of inter-tribal relationships, commerce is still the 
healthy link which establishes friendly relationships between men who, 
apart from this business intercourse, have but little in common. 

The nomad must depend upon the agriculturalist for his gra in, the 
town dweller looks to tlie nomad to provide him with horses for riding 
and camels for transport. Chinese competency in tlie banking business 
and in money-exchange is universally rccognised, while the native of 
Turkestan is relied on for the quickest transport and it is always he 
who conveys fruit and vegctables at record speed from one oasis to 
another. The Sarts and the Noghais from Siberian borderlands are 
competent to negotiate important deals with foreign finns, and Tibetan 
and Mongolian hunters supply furs which enable all to face the bitter cold 
of tlie Central Asian winter. By means of the hardy traffickers of the 
Himalayan passes, Indian produce such as predous stones, silk scarves, 
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muslins and laces for women’s veils, are exchanged for Kashgarian 
carpets and rugs, and the artist craftsmen from Peking, seeking jade, 
depend on the rough Khotan “jade-fisher” to fetch it from the bed of 
the river. 

Thus it is commerce which draws thcm all together, while diversity 
of language is the great divider, preventing easy intercourse or excliange 
of thought between the Chinese and all the Tatar tribes. The two 
prevailing languages are Chinese and Turki, but eadi is spoken in a 
wide range of varied dialects. For offirial business Chinese is the 
. language most generally used, and from Peking to the border of Siberia, 
Mandarin Chinese serves the travcller for all necessary purposes, though 
over a very wide area north and south of Lob Turki is commonly spoken, 
and Axabic, being the language of the raosque, can be used right across 
Central Asia. 

There is no similarity between the Chinese and the Turki languages. 
The written language of the former consists of idcographs, thousands 
of which must be mastered in order to read even simple books, and the 
calligraphy of which requires great dexterity. Turki, on die other hand, 
is an alphabedcal language, written in Arabic script. Its beautiful and 
regular construcdon was described by tlie great philologist Professor 
Max Muller as comparable to a tree having innumerable branches, each 
of which is bowed to the ground by the weight of the fruit which it 
bears. From one simple root an amazing structure can be built up which 
imparts every shade of mcaning to the original word. The Turki 
grammar which my companions and I were studying informed us that 
we need only leam forty-four verb elements by rote, which was encour- 
aging, but when we looked further we met this amazing sentence: 
“The number of intelligent forms which a single Turki primary transi- 
dve verb-root is capable of yielding amounts to not less than twenty- 
eight thousand.” Then despair seized us. 

The verbal construcdon presents such complex t enses as the Hearsay- 
Compound-Present, which supplies such a form of speech as “ I am under- 
stood to be doing,” and a Future-Present-Potendal in which the verb 
is built up to express “Thou mightest be about doing.” In studying 
this Turanian tongue we detect a “ commencement of the process by 
which the Aryan languages have been polished down and enamelled 
undl they reached their present condidon.... In Turki it is as though 
the centuries flowed backwards and we ourselves could watch the 
process and solve the doubts of the learaed as to the methods used.” 1 
1 A Skttch of tht Turki Lcnfusgt, by R. B. Siuw, FJIGÅ 
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This great language is spoken in varying dialects, by die Turki, the 
Qazaq, die Kirghiz, the Noghai, the Sart and the Uzbek. 

As a result of intercourse with such diverse peoples, the Chinese 
language has undergone a subde change wliich has brought it one 
stage nearer to the more Western speech of the Turki people. Out of 
the necessity for a lingua franca in which business deals can be discussed, 
considerable simplification in the structure of sentences has been rcached, 
and idiom and catchwords learnt in the desert cause great amusement 
when used in China proper, where correct and dignified speech is 
expected* Moreover, as the Chinese who live in die Gobi are drawn 
from every province of the vast republic, their dialects vary, and a kind 
of basic language has been evolved which is easier to understand than 
pure Chinese, which depends so rauch on the intonarion of each word 
to oonvey its meaning. Necessity has also introduced a custom whereby 
when two strangers meet one will say to the odier, “My words will 
relate to farming,” or food, or trading, as the case may be, and thus 
a clue as to what follows is given. 

Apart from these twQ languages, Manchurian is spoken in a small 
area of Turkestan where Manchurian troops were granted land by the 
Emperor Chien Lung (1710-1799). They setded around the oasis of 
Kulja and never lost their nativc tongue, which meanwhile in their 
own land of Manchuria was superseded by Chinese. In recent ycars 
the study of the Russian language has been introduced into Central 
Asian schools, and a knowledge of colloquial Russian is spreading 
rapidly along the main trade-routes. 

The division ca used by diversity of tongues can be overcome, but 
the deavage due to differing religious convictions is fundamental and 
causcs antagonisms too deep to be easily eradicated. The Moslem, 
whether Turki, Uzbek or Kirghiz, scoms Buddhists for their idolatrous 
worship, but the man who prostrates himself before a visible god equally 
despises the Moslem for what he considers his deplorablc code of ethics. 
The Cluncse, though he shares the Buddhist faith with the Mongolian 
and the Tibetan, has no lama system, while the nomads view all religious 
ceremonies as “lama business.” 

The demands made upon the Moslem community in regard to 
purification, food restrictions and constantly recurring religious Services 
inevitably control their whole sodal system and segregate them from 
their neighbours. Five times a day they join in public prayer, for one 
month of the year they take neither food nor drink between sunrise 
and sunset, they eat only animal food which has been slaughtered under 
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mosque superintendence, and all these restrictions prevent social inter- 
course with any who hold another creed. 

Town dwellcrs and nomads can have but little understanding of cach 
other’s outlook on life. • They meet in the ba^ar, but the nomad dreads 
to spend a night within the city wall, while the town dweller fears the 
loneliness of the spaces and desires the comfort of a house and the 
companionship of neighbours. 

These mixed and differing people give a colourful and picturesque 
appearance to the ba^ar where they all meet. The nomads are con- 
spicuous by their robustness, and among them the Qazaq women always 
form an outstanding group. Tlieir intelligent, strong faces are framed 
with white wimples, and they are alert and interested in all that is 
happening. The origin of the Qazaqs can be traced back to certain 
bands of people who left the Turkic Empires of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries to revert to a nomadic way of life and culture, but 
tlie sons and daughters of these steppe dwellers are now absorbing 
education and beginning to take their part in the administration of their 
own country, the Republic of Qazaqstan, which is a recognised member 
of the U.S.S.R. and lics to the north-west of Turkestan, stretching 
eastward as far as the AJtai Mountains. 

Another frequent sight in the ba^ar is the Kirghiz, wearing a pointed 
cap of bright chintz bordered with lambskin, and a heavy fur coat even 
though the day is hot. His boots have high heels and he rides a bullock 
right up to the shop door, shouting to the man inside to come and 
receive his order. He sometimes carries a hooded falcon chained to 
his wrist, and as soon as his business is done he is off again to the steppes 
and to his comfortablc tent. He is the descendant of a nomadic warrior- 
tribe which gained its independence after the death of Genghiz Khan 
and firmly refused allegianoe to the Russian Empire. 

As I stood in the crowd I often saw the shopkeepers saluting tall 
handsomc Noghais, and I observed that they were always addressed as 
Bey, which is a tide indicating wealth. These customers bought the 
best goods on the stall and made nothing of expense. They had come 
to town on big business, and after long and confidential talk with the 
leading merchants retumed to the Siberian border, where traders would 
be waiting for their report of the deals they had made. 

The Mongol was never in his element in the ba^ar crowd, and only 
necessary business took him there. He gencrally pulled a camel bulkily 
laden with skins, which he led to a large enclosure set apart as a camel-inn. 
He mistrusted himself and his own capacity to deal either with the 
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sophisticated Chinese or with the arrogant Turki merchants, both of 
whom had always cheated him and would do so again. They did not 
know his Ianguage and he understood but little of theirs, yet if the help 
of an interpreter were sought he would require to be paid by both sides 
and profits would vanish. The MongoPs broad-featured, weather- 
beaten face gcnerally wore a slow, kindly smile, but he felt ill at ease 
among thcse town folk, and only when he tumed his back on them 
and rode off toward the pasture-lands of Karashar was his native dignity 
restored. The grass-lands of Karashar are the home of the Kalmuck 
tribes, but farther east the Torgut Mongol is more frequently met. 
His forebears once invadcd Europe and he is a more asserdve man than 
his Kalmuck brother, though both equally share the nomad hatred of 
town life. 

Occasionally a tall broad-shouldered man, wearing well-cut corduroy 
riding-brecchcs, strode down the. street, riding-whip in hand. His 
white shirt-front was scrupulously clean and his bearing distinguished. 
In deferencc to Chinese custom, which requires that a rider dismount at 
the city gate, he led his horse by the bridle, but he was evidently con- 
sdous of superiority to the men around liim. This was a Manchu from 
the rich and fertile Hi province. His progressive nature is alw^ays eager 
to seize every educational advantage which will fit him to compete with 
the most advanced peoples and enable him to hold his own among them. 

One strange group of people sometimes appeared in the ba^ar. 
A man, leading his donkey, w'ould push his way through the jostling 
crowd. He wore a small cap embroidered with silver thread, and a 
long coat, unbuttoned and hanging loosely round him. A few p3ces 
behind there w^alked a pathetic figure whose face and form were com- 
pletely covered with a thick black veil woven from horsehair. Over 
the head was thrown a long black coat with its empty sleeyes hanging 
at the sides. Something moved vaguely where the arms should be, 
which revealed this shapeless mass to be a woman with her baby in her 
arms. It was an Uzbek family party, and illustrated the humiliation of 
woman and the degradation imposed on her in that Moslem state. 
Such re\ r olting sights will soon be no more, for the physical release of 
these captives is being effected by the strong measures introduced with 
Soviet control. 

The home of the Uzbek is in Russian Turkestan and his radal strain 
is formed of three elements, the Turkic, the Iranian and the Mongol. 
Many of them are still nomads and living in tribal organisation, but 
Uzbekistan has been Sovietised since 1914. 
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At the dose of day the common interest which hdd these incongruous 
people together loosened its hold, and the crowd separated and fell 
apart. Nomads urged thcir steeds to carry tliem swiftly away from 
tlie irksome crowds to the pleasant solitudes; the Chinese put up the 
shutters of their sliops and callcd the staff together to count the takings 
and discuss the business ven tures of the day, while a pleasant odour 
of savoury food gave proraise of a good meal. The Turki merchant 
applied himself to the elaborate ritual of the evening hour, then carefully 
dresscd for sunset nama ^. 1 High above the town a small figure appeared 
at the summit of the minaret and a sonorous voice prodaimed the unity 
of God, while in the mosque courtyard prayer-mats were spread and 
each man prostrated himself toward Mecca, responding in guttural 
tones to the Muezzin’s call to prayer, while the Qazaq, Kirghiz, Uzbek, 
Sart and Noghai, each on his homeward way stopped and, wherever 
he might be, knelt and repeatcd his creed: “ There is but one God 
and Mohammed is His prophet.” 


ra • 

I 

The Transport oj the Gohu 

Although the camel caravan is reoognised as the best means of 
transport for valuable goods over great dbtances* yet, for local joumcys 
or when, owing to the perishable nature of the cargo, time is of great 
importance, the Turki with his drove of little donkeys is the man. 
He is met on every ro3d of Turkestan, always hustling his beasts through 
a cloud of dust and lashing them riglit and left to keep them up to speed. 
He is a great burly fellow, dressed in loose clothes wliich increase hb 
hulk, and his baggy trousers are stuffed into high leatlier boots. His 
chapan (coat) is tied in with a thick belt, and he wears a round hat with 
a sheepskin border which mixes with his loose hair to form a shaggy 
frame to the weatlier-bcaten face. One man, or at the most two, will 
drive twenty donkeys, riding behind them, shouting incessantly, and 
never letting them slacken to normal walking-pace. 

He mainly conveys melons, early vcgetables and fruit—apricots, 
peaches, grapes and pears according to season—but makes up his load 
with rolls of loosely woven, undyed cotton. He knows no organisation 
°f travel life, but pushes on from stage to stage with restless energy. 
When the donkeys must be fed he drives them into an inn-court, tosses 

* namci —MoJen) ritual prayer. 
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the panniers from their backs, carelessly throws fodder into the manger, 
pulls some hard eakes of bread from his own food-bag and sits down 
to a meal of bread soaked in tea. Bcing a Moslem, he will buy notliing 
from a kaper (infidel), so himself carries wliat he will need to eat on the 
road. He takes a short sleep wliile the animals finish their grain, tlien 
he flings himself on to his beast's back and urges the drove on for as 
far as he dare before feeding them again. 

The donkeys are small and cheap, so he is carcless of life and sacrifices 
them in large numbers to his passion for speed and his reckless output 
of strength. He will use dangerous short-cuts over which no other 
dass of transport-man will ven ture, and in bad weather many beasts die 
by the roadside. This does not trouble him, and he just lifts the load 
from the exhausted creature and divides its Xveight among the others, 
then pushes on again, regardless of suffering, to deliver the cargo at 
market, for he has a master as impatient as himself waiting at the other 
end. He will normal ly do five full stages in three days and nothing 
may stand in his way, but when the goods are handed over and he can 
lodge in a Moslem inn he enjoys twenty-four hours of sheer luxury. 
There is hot, greasy pilau 1 to eat, women to wait on him, and long 
carefree hours of sleep to enjoy before he starts again on the hectic 
re turn journey. 

The Chincse method of transport is quite different. Great carts 
which cross the Gobi link the commerdal life of China proper with 
the raw material markets of Turkcstan, and a cartcr who leaves Kashgar 
in February will swing through the gates of his Honan home town in 
August without having shifted his splendidly packed cargo. In the 
course of this phenomenal journey he will only need to change the 
axle a few times in order to adjust the cart to the wider desert gauge 
or the narrowing Kansu or Honan ruts. The widest axle is required 
berween Suchow and Hami, and the narrowest in Honan. 

The Chinese transport agent makes constant use of the words 
ta-sua/L, which mean to compute, calculate, think out, arrange ahead, 
organise and consider carefully. It represents a charactcristic so much 
admired by the Chinese as to be regarded by them almost as a virtue, 
,and is an integral part of their economy of life. The man who can 
ta-suan gets full value from time, strength, capadty and money, and 
anyone who has not the iritelligence to ta-suan is, in Chinese eyes, an 
undvilised barbarian. The classic example of ta-suan is the inddent 
of a Qiinese general who, centuries ago, was sent out with an expedi- 

1 pilau —Oriental dish of ricc with rneat and spices. 
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tionary force to conquer the land beyond tllc deserts. He sat down to 
ta-suan , and doing so he realised that it might be all too easy to conquer 
the land yet lose the campaign through inability to feed his own troops. 
He therefore selected bodies of men versed in agriculture, and sent them 
altead with supporting forces to select suitable sites wliere they must 
plough and sow, then reap the harvest. If the grain were carefully stored 
against the arrival of his troops, it would support them through the 
following year. Thanks to such good ta-suan , he carried the campaign 
to a successful issue. 

Tlie Chinese transport system across the Gobi has becn built up 
on the prindple of ta-suan , and in endre contrast with the narive genius 
of the reckless Turki driver. The distances which make a possible 
stage for man and beast have been mcticulously calculated, as well as 
the equipment necessary to ensure reasonable ease on the journey. The 
Chinese understand the art of eliminadon and how not to encumber 
themselves with superfluous impedimenta. Before lea ving home die 
Chinese carter has thought out where he can exchange his money to 
best advantage, what goods can be bought and sold most profitably in 
each place, and where money invested in an extra horse or mule will 
bring in most profit. He leaves Central China with large sleek mules 
for which he himself has paid a good price, but which he seiis to rich 
Tungans at Suchow at tremendous profit, and himself buys rough but 
desert-liardened beasts. For the return journey he will invest some of 
his depreciated paper taels in good Turkestan horses, wliicli are very 
cheap in Dzungaria but fetch a big price in Central China. 

By diis means liis round trip has brought in many advantages apart 
from the straightforward profit of liis hire. In manipuladng each 
exchange, this seemingly simple creature shows himself to be actually 
a financier of no mean order, and handles die complicated money market 
of Central Asia like a professional banker. He never allows depreciated 
currency to be left on his hands, for he has always exchanged it in dme 
for carefully selected goods, and if he has an employer he will sripufate 
that his wages be paid at the place and in the coin most to his advantage. 

The third great transport agent of the Gobi desert is the camel- 
caravan leader—a bash. Owing to his manner of progress across the 
Mongohan sands, he is often spoken of as a "camel-puller," and 
anyone who has seen the camel-puller dragging his feet over the long 
strctches, holding the end of a camelVhair rope which connects him 
with the foremost beast of the caravan, appreciates the accuracy of the 
term. 
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The Central Asian camel is a very different crcature from the fleet 
dromedary of the Arabian desert. This is the bulky Bactrian spedes, 
with two hum ps forming a natural saddle for riders, and whose caravan 
training has made its pace slow and steady. From calfhood it walks 
with the caravan, and the even progress of the long train becomes part 
of its nature. It is born by the wayside, and for the first few days of 
its life is carried by its mother in a wooden cradie on her back, but 
before it is a week old the little angular crcature, which seems to be all 
legs and hump, runs fitfully by her side, always pushing its nose toward 
her udder. The cradie stUl serves for an occasional rest and doze, but 
the young camel develops very quickly, and soon it is leaming to follow 
the trail. Its burden is very carefully regulated to its strcngth and it 
is about four years before it carrics a full load, but besides its merchandise, 
the caravan always has a miscellaneous lot of goods to transport, and the re 
is bedding, spare dothes, tent-poles, big iron pots for cooking, trivets 
and s malier cooking utensils, besides sa eks of flour and of lamba. Such 
odds-and-ends are bulky but not heavy, and half-grown beasts can help 
by carrying some of these lighter things. 

The strength of the camel varies according to size and age, but the 
driver has an unfailing test by which he knows if each beast’s burden 
is suitablc to its capadty. When it kneels to be laden it always grumbles, 
growls and shows resentment, but of this the driver takes no notice. 
He goes on loading up until the moment when the beast suddenly becomes 
silent; then he knows that tlie burden is heavy enough, and nothing 
more is added. By the time it is four years old the young camel has a 
wooden pin through its nostril, to which a rope is fastened and by mcans 
of which it is controlled and taught to kneel and to rise at a given signal. 
This pin is a thin peg of wood, sharpened at one end and tlirust through 
tlie nostril. It is fitted with a wooden or leather washer to avoid chafing 
tlie delicate cartilage, and the exact spot for piercing the nostril is care¬ 
fully chosen. When on march, a fine rope of twisted camel’s hair 
attaches it to the camel which walks immediately ahead. Until the day 
when it falls out through old age or over-fatigue it lives and raoves 
with its caravan, waiking in single file a cross sandy wastes, and taken 
away from this life it would inevitably become restless and unhappy. 
The camel is proverbially surly and resentful, and its only response to 
friendly advances is a shower of loathsome cud which the crcature 
has regurgitated in its annoyance and sprays over the troublesome 
human. 

It is a slow, heavy beast, but with musdes like steel and amazing 
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powers of endurance which carry it dirough extxemes of heat, cold, 
hunger and thirst $uch as no other beast of burden could stand- Its 
weak point is its moral* j, and it is here that so much depends on its human 
master. Dsscouragcment is fatal, and it cannot ruact against over- 
pressure. When exhausted it loses heart, sinks by the wayside and dies. 
It is nDt a elever animal, but theré are camels which have the quality 
which in humans is cal led the revolutionary spirit, and the caravan lea der 
iears to keep one of these in his ranks, because its instinet is always 
toward revolt against authority. One such camel wiil sometimes break 
up the discspline of a whole train, for, owing to the mass mentality of 
the herd, even peaoefut beasts are stiddenly infected with the spirit of 
revolt and in a few minutes the whole caravan is in titter disorder. Some- 
times, withøut any wamipg, the leader breaks away, leaving the herd 
posscsscd witlt an unreasonmg passion for liberty, and I have sten such 
a carnet radng aeross ihe desert spaoes with remnants of hamess sdjl 
clinging to its sides, Let it go, 1 1 says the driver, H ' the spirit of madness 
has caught it and it will race undl it falls dead*" 

With a beast to handle which is tempcramentally so ungenial and so 
unresponsive to human companionship, tlie choice of a driver is a most 
important matter. The capacity to handle camels has a certain ractal 
basis, and among die msxed psoples of Central Asia it Ls recognised diat 
some have diese qualities, white in othere they are lacking. The Turki, 
who is a resdess, eneigeric, active being, always on the move and unable 
to control die impetuosity of his own nature, compels his animals 
always to travd at top speed. I-Jis horse seems to dmw vigour from its 
riders energy, but the camel refuses to iespond to his reien dess demands, 
and soon deveiops what has been well described as a mo od of'Tatalistic 
inertia which is the despair of a ActfÆ, for it unfailingly means that 
day by day, and withotit apparent reason, some camel will drop out 
of die tre in and nothing will avail to indtice it to pull itself together 
and make another effort. On the other hand, the Mongol desert-mnger 
and his riding camel understand cach other completely. At □ touch of 
die halter it tums with him toward something or someone that he has 
sighted on the horizon, and at a filek of the whip breaks into a bose 
ambling gait which takes it swifdy over the ground. The Mongolian 
among the dunes is one with his beast and with the wide desert exponses 
in which he lives. 

The du ties oi a good caravan however, require more mental 
acumen than die nomad Mongol is able to supply, and any large caravan 
left under his charge would lack order, system, disdpline and anemi on to 
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detail. The Chinese and some Mongols of northem Shansi, howcver, 
have all the quallties neeessary for this particular work, They are tall, 
robust, streng, adaptable and elever, and have brought the organisation 
of caravan Sife to a high art. Such men are the produet of a long process 
of mental evehtion, and by some mysterious racial aravism tbey know 
by instinet all there i$ to know about deserc caravan li fe, They have 
imbtbed Et from observation, tradition, saw and proverb* From infancy 
they have been with camel-men and cannot realise that there was ever a 
time when they were unfamiiiar with the tones, the commands and the 
actlons by means of which the beasts are controllecL It is a complete 
men tall ty, and it is theirs by tnheritance. They know how 10 compute 
to with En the narrowest margin how much gram wili be requircd to feed 
each guest and eaeh driver, and can tell at a gtance which man will bc 
a large eater and which a small one, With a surprising capadty for 
mental calcuLarion the bash wlil quote prices for men or merchandise 
wiih an accuracy which, after the normal rebate on bargaining, leaves the 
final price fair to the customer and yet with a gerserous margin for him- 
sel f. He is a most accommodating host* The guest may, i f he so 
pleases, supply and make his own food s or the bush will quote an inclu- 
sive price for food and transport over the three months' jjoumey. In 
the ordinary way the traveller rides a lightly laden camel with his own 
bedding and fur coat strapped beneath him, but a woman and small child 
may demand a little more protectlon from heat and cold, and in this 
case the bush will supply what is knowm as a camel-litter. It is a nanrow 
wooden bos with a seat on which a small Chinese woman can just sit 
cross-legged with lier baby in her arms, but it allows for no ehange of 
position, and an equal welght babnees tlie load in a simtlar box on t]ie 
other side. 

The camel-Iitter is speken of in caravan cirdes as a luxurious way 
of Crossing the desert, and we were often urged to take advantage of 
its ease. It was doubtless recorded to our credit that we were unwilling 
to spend extra money on our own comfort, but the faer was that nothing 
would have induced us to expose ourselves to the tortuxé of being 
shut up in a small wooden box for long hours of heat and cotd, unahte 
to relax a muscle unci! such time as it would please the bash to order 
the beasts to kneel, Moreover, anyone possessing a gift of-imagination 
could visualise the position of tliat box i f the camel which camed it 
went mad and ran amuek. Such tliings have happened before and may 
Kappen again* 
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IV 

The Homes of the Desert 

It was a liberal educadon to live as gucsts in so many and such varied 
home cirdes as we did among tlie oases of the Gobi, where the Chinese, 
the Tungans, the Turkis, the Mongolians and the Russians each have 
an entirely different idea of home and what it stands for. Peoples of 
such widely differing racial strains, yet compelled to live in idendcal 
geographical conditions, each construet a home on the traditional 
pattern handed down by tlicir ancestors, and while these houses in exile 
are nccessarily poorer than the old family homes, the differcnces which 
the altered conditions entail are all superficial, while the likenesses are 
radical. 

As nest-building is an ineradicable instinet of the bird, so home- 
making is a universal urge in the human race, and just as one kind of 
bird, wherever it is, will build the nest pcculiar to its kind, so men of 
each nation will make a home which is true to type, and which expresses 
something radally fundamental, even though it be in unfamiliar circum- 
stances and in a place far removed from the land of their birtli. 

The home of the Chinese, for example, be it in some wealthy city 
of Central China or in a Gobi oasis, is govemed by the same tradition 
of ancestral control. The tablets stand in the place of honour, and 
therefore the spirits of those who are gone before are always present. 
The men and women who use the home today carry on the saered 
line of life, and feel responsible to hand it over through others, who 
in their turn must see that it never fails of a succession. This belief 
profoundly affects the details of family life, and holds the members 
of one houschold together with strands which are not so much woven 
by affection as by a sense of mutual responsibility within a dan. In 
the rich home the old grandfåther will lead his little grandson by the 
hand through the flower garden, showing him the dew on the hjtus 
plant and instrueting him in the ethical meaning of its purity. In the 
miserable Gobi shack the flower garden is replaced by a mud “flower 
wall,” made by laying a few sun-dried mud-bricks to form a pattemed 
stand for the onion growing in a bowl and the tumip which has been 
coaxed to a blossom. Yet round that mud wall the shabby old grand- 
father also leads a small child, for it is the correct thing to do so, and 
a Chinese home should have its flower garden, but, failing that, it must 
have a “flower wall.” 
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At New Year the shack living-room, miserable though it be, is the 
scene of the most exa a rituals when, in absolutely correct order, each 
member of the family makes obeisance to the elders. The feasts fixed 
by the Chinese calendar are scrupulously observed, and I have known 
a man to carry a water-melon for days aeross the desert in order that at 
the Fcast of the Moon, in tite most desoiate of wayside stages, he might 
put an old rickety table in the courtyard and offer the melon, cut in 
slices, to the queen of Heaven. 

Tite traditions, the rituals, the basic and cssential relationships 
which govem men’s intercourse, control the small circle living in such 
far-away places as rigidly as they control the family which dwells in 
one of China’s great dties. Both act according to prindples laid down 
by ancestors, whose control is so subtle and so little questioned as to 
leave no room for the spontaneous and the unusual. Such ca re and 
decorum in the art of living amounts to a cult, and it is one which the 
Qiinese understand. Let the conditions be ever so degraded and the 
life of the individual ever so sordid, the little courtyard is still home 
to him, because he finds there tlie satisfaction of fulfilling the require- 
ments demanded by tradition of the members of one family, and from 
this place he hands down to posterity the life with which die gods have 
entrusted him. 

In the home of the Tungan dicre is neither shrine nor ancestral 
tablet, but its pattem is as definite as the ancestor-controlled home of 
die Confudan, only here the scheme of life is ordered by the rules and 
regulations of the Islamic faith. Five times a day, beginning with the 
hour of sunrise, the man must prostrate himself with face toward Mecca 
and redte the liturgy of die hour. He never dares to neglect the endless 
ceremonial purifkations which his religion demands, and for one full 
month of each year he observes the exa eting and rigid fast of Rama{an. 

The Chinese man is generally satisfied with one wife only, but not 
so the Tungan, who imitates the prophet in respect of polygamy, and 
even arranges to keep a family in every town where he does business, 
that he may be sure of comfort wherever he goes. These different 
families are kept quite separate and seldom even know each other, but 
he is the centre round wliich all the hornes revolve, and the whole aim 
of his women’s existence is so to gratify all his appetites that he will 
desire their Services in Paradise and require their presence there. The 
women live in seduded courts into which no man may ever enter without 
permission. They dress in black and cover their heads with a black 
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cap or hood, excepting on festive occasions, when they are allowed 
gayer colours, but if at any time they must pass through a court where 
men are present, they veil their faces. 

It is not unusual for a Tungan to marry a Chinese woman from 
a Confucian home, and the strain thus introduced has greatly affected 
the race, but before a girl enters the Moslem household shc must submit 
to the most elaborate purifications in order to cleanse her from any 
defilement contracted when she was a “pig-eating kaper ” (infidel). 
Only after fastings and drastic cleansings may she enter the “dean” 
household of the husband. The tragedies of the Tungan women and 
their many humiliadons and sufferings have made of them a disciplined 
and controlled class. 

To the Tungan male, home is the place where he moves as lord 
and master, where every whim is satisfied, where his comfort is every- 
one’s first concem, and w'here his command is absolute and unquestioned 
law. To the Tungan woman, home is the place where she is fed and 
clothed in retum for bearing children, and where all that is required of 
her is entire submission to her husband, and that she put his pleasure 
before every other consideration. Should he bring home a young 
concubine, she must show no distress and must discipline herself to be 
neither quarrelsome nor rude in her relations with the intruder. 
Decorum is the law of the home and becomes her controlling prindple. 
She moves in and out before her mother-in-law, and among the other 
wives and their children, a quict, sad, reprcssed bcing. Her only place 
in the scheme of existence is to be satellite to some man who has bought 
her for use as he would buy a chattel for his household. 

The Turki, though a co-religionist of the Tungan, is in tempera¬ 
ment and habits of life entircly different. He seldom marries a woman 
other than one of his own nationality, and the style of the home is 
highly individualistic. Nearly the whole floor of the living-room is 
raised about one foot higher than threshold levd, and this higher portion, 
Iavishly spread with coloured felts, is the playground of babies and small 
children. The number of tliem is incredible, and in the women’s quaners 
every room has the appearance of a nursery. The children, like their 
parents, are strong, sturdy, lusty, noisy and quarrelsome, and the atmo- 
sphere of the house is restless. 

The men live their own separate life of business friendships and con- 
vivialities, in which the women have no part and of which they know 
ncxt to nothing. In contrast with the highly organised Tungan home, the 
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Turki household has no method at all. When the children are hungry 
they yell for food, which is instamly thrust at tliem, and the women 
do a bit of cooking as they feel the need of it. Baking is the only house¬ 
hold duty which demands forethought. Somewhere outside the house 
is a mud oven of a primitive type, and when there is a big baking on 
hand all available help is rcquisitioned to heat the oven, knead the dough, 
form tlie flat cakes, moisten tliem, smack tliem neady with the palm of 
the hand against the inner surface of the hot oven wall, pick them off 
with a trident and hand out a liberal portion to hungry and greedy 
youngsters. Many baskets of bread are baked at one time, and the 
family eat it for scveral days, whenever the recurrent pangs of hunger 
demand satisfaction. 

A visit to a Turki home is quite unlike a stay in a Tungan house. 
In the latter all is order, thrift and propriety, for existence has progressed 
on definite and established lines until it has mastered the technique of 
orderly conduct. Among the Turkis all is noise and turmoil. Gay 
dothing, swaying draperics and light muslin veilings combine with the 
rapid talk of girls and the gutturals of men’s voiees to fill the air with 
noise and movement. The Turki hostess only stays quiet for a few 
minutes at a time. She jumps up, runs away, comes back, calls to her 
daughter-in-law, slaps a younger child, hugs the baby, runs off to shout 
to some unseen person, and only spares a portion of her attention to 
her guests. 

A painful feature of Turki home life is the pathos of its unhappy 
members. There are scomed brides, childless wives daily expecting to 
be chased from the home, women whose bodies are broken with per- 
petual child-bearing; the delicate girl-wife victim of rapid phthisis, 
uncared for and uncommiserated, a child with haunted eyes who knows 
diat marriage with an old man is to be consummated in a few days, or 
one nursing a limb with a painful tubercular swelling who hears the 
daily quarrels and discussions as to whether or no she can be married 
before the man has disoovered how ill she is. 

The foundation of the Turki home is undisguised gratification of 
sensuous pleasures. TJic man comes home to sleep, and all the relation- 
sliips of the home centre on his use of those hours of darkness. On that 
score he is master, and tyrannical in his use of power, for tlie male crea- 
tion has unquestioned right of dictatorship in the Turki world. He has 
too many children to be deeply attached to any one of them, and when 
a child dies its death brings him little sorrow. As to a sick wife, the 
sooner she goes the better. Family relationships bring him so little of 
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the chastening which refines and purifies character that it is not sur- 
prising that men of the Turki race remain, as their wives always declare 
them to be, “mere animals.” 

The Mongol’s home is his tent, and his nomadic life is the expression 
of a compelling instinct. A house is intolerable to liim, and even the 
restricting sense of an enclosing dty wall is unbearable. He builds no 
house, and is therefore completely free from attachment to a building; 
he moves his tent several times each year, and is therefore unattached 
to any spedal locality. He is a child of the desert, and the spaces bclong 
to him and his roving race. The tent is both attractive and comfortable, 
and he shares it with the more delicate of his animals, for on the right 
side of the slightly raised portion of the floor where tlie master always 
sits is a space screened off for the use of kids and lambs. Horoe, to the 
Mongol, is the place where he shelters from cold and heat, and from 
which he tcnds his flocks and herds. Above all, it is the place which 
bolds the family slirine, on which is spread an offering of thirty-six 
small brass bowls full of pure water. 

Among the Mongols I observcd a liappy camaraderie between the 
young married people, which was revcaled by the straight, honest, open, 
appredative looks they exchanged, and whidi sliowcd ndther shyness 
nor boldness. The wife is generally an cxcellent horsewoman and an 
industrious cattle-herd, and this healthy, bradng, hard life tends to 
normality in human relationships. She is her husband’s helper and takes 
her full sliare, in fact more than her share, of pastoral work. She is not 
his chattel, but his fellow-labourer, and is valued accordingly. Children 
are necessary to the family*s wealth, but the Mongol lives in and for 
the present, and looks neither backwards toward his ancestors nor 
forward to his descendants. In fact, so little do personal ancestors mean 
to him, that his languagc has no word for any forebears farther removed 
than great-grandfathcr. Tribal ancestry, however, linking his people 
w*ith warriors of old whose memory is a source of pride to tlie whole 
community, has a great place in his thought. 

The Mongol lives from day to day, enjoys his life and values his 
home—that is the yurt y where his few material goods are collected, 
around which his flocks and herds are grazing, where his wife shares 
his simple nomad life, and where through the family shrine tlie great 
spirit he calls Tengri toudies his life. 

In many oasis towns a few Russian émigris have sheltered and made 
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a home for themselves. They instinctively congregate in one quarter, 
and though the houses are built of the same mud-bricks and scanty 
rimhcr as are all the others, the hornes whkh have come into bdng are 
□ f a total ly different order from those of their neEgtibours, As soon as 
the Western vtsitor cmers the door of the litile whitewasbed bu.il ding 
and steps in to a small living-room, he has a sense of something radically 
different* In die centre of the room is a square wooden table with 
benehes sianding round it- Whenever possible the ftoor is boaided, and 
□11 the woodwork is scrubbed daily. Tite mud walls are wdiitewashed, 
and ihere is always a brick stove made by the man of die house, the 
front of which is die cooking-stove and the back the wonuns bakery, 
while cm the to p the brieks are not toa hot to make a tomfortable bed 
for the diildren. By the fireplace are □ few home-made wooden stools 
on which the members of die Family sit* 

There is no luxury of any Jdnd, bu£ as soon as thescr people are 
releascd from dire poverty and are able to save a little from eamings, 
die small paper window is replaced with some panes of glass and 
su/fident pink colten print is bought to make a curtain which can 
be drawn acmss it* By tliis action the RussEan unconsciously expresies 
the fundamental difference hetween himself and lus Central Asian 
netghbours, 

To the émlgré his home is a retreat from which he has the right to 
cxdude thecurjous and shm hitnself in to enjoy die ptcasures of indmacy 
with his wife and his children* In the houses, of die Tungan, Chinese 
or Turki neighbonrs, visitors may walk in and out of die open court- 
yard as they wLU } but i f they wish to enter a Russsan*s house chey find 
a shut door at which tliey must knock before tliey can gain admittance. 
In tfae other houses the torn paper windows invitc inquisidve or friendly 
eyes to peep and see what die famity is doing inside, but tlic litde pink 
blind indicates that here this would be an indiscretion. 

Unlike his neighbours, the Russian father sits down to meals witb 
his Family round the cahle. Each one will cross himsdf before eating, 
and the meal b a Family g^thering and a natural time for conversadon. 
His Oriental neighbonrs feed apart and in silence, but Russians retail 
rhe diyb happenings as they eat cabbage soup and break slices of home- 
baked bread into iu Nor are these home-makers entirely satlsfied until 
there is a samovar^ a teapot and painted chitia bowla to stand on the 
mble, '“as it was in Siberia*” 

To a Russian émigré ihe home would be unblcssed without the 
slirine in the comcr of the room, and ihough he may not have been 
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able to bring the treasured family ikon away into exile, yet there will 
be a card framed by himself and a little oil lamp with a bead of light 
buming*before it. 

To these people home is the centrc towards which all life converges 
and for which all else exists. They work in order to support a home, 
tliey go out in order to come back to a home, and in that home they 
relax and enjoy frecdom from toil and from the demands of business 
intercourse. 

To the Chinese his home is a link in the long chain which spans 
tite ages, and he feels himself responsibie to kcep that one link in re pair 
during the time he spcnds on earth, that the chain be not broken on 
his account. 

The Tungan’s ambidon is to be master of an establishment which 
is more prosperous and respected than was that of his forebears. This 
is why he is so arbitrary regarding his home, and demands so much 
of his sons and of his womenfolk. None of these must leave a blot 
on the house which Allah blesses with riches, prosperity and an abundant 
progeny. 

The Turki flings off the conventions and tradiuons which might 
restrain him, and in his own home sets out to enjoy to the full the one 
life which he is sure of, and just so far as this household contributes to 
that enjoyment, his home is a success. 

The Mongofs home is a shelter from the cold wind and blizzard, 
but when the storm is over he drops the door-curtain bel lind him and 
ranges forth a cross tlie sands to give expression to his wild nature 
araong the free dcsert spaccs, until the need for shelter calls him home- 
ward once more. 

The Russian émigrés may have a background of wcalth, comfort 
and culture, but these things belong to their past. In the cruel life of 
exile there are no such araeniues. Tliey uncomplainingly accept the 
• difficult condiuons, yet carry with them a sensidveness which only 
allows them to feel safe from injury and insult when the door of home 
is shut. 

On the basis of common humanity and as Christian missionaries 
we found a place in each of these varied homes. With the Chinese we 
had an understanding bom of long years of sojoum in their midst, 
and of love and appredadon which made intercourse very easy. The 
Mos lem women recognised that we, no more than themselves, were 
idolaters, and even called us “people of Allah.” The Turkis found, 
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perhaps for the first timtj women wifh heart-letsure to sympaihisc witli 
them in their sorrcuvs and sufferings. Tite Mongol s appreciated our 
enjoyment of their frec, uticonvenrional ways, and the Russian exiles 
trusted us. Thus w r e learnt to live in these varied homes among women 
of many national Etles and to devclop, in our nomadic life, the art of 
being "at home f ' in a crow^ded serai, a Mongol yurt , a Siberian isha, 
a Cliinese courtyard, a mud shack* a camet-drivens tent, or the palace 
of a Khan. 


V 

The Solitarits of the Desert 

Flie desert atmosphere iias a specia] quality whlch makes every 
obfect in the landscape stand out stereoscopically and witli amazing 
cleamess. One travel ler very aecurately observes: “The air is so 
dear dm there is no perspective," and others have remarked on the 
surprise wliich tliey experienced w'hen, sighring a caravan which they 
thought wus dose at liand, tliey ]iave fotind diat hours passed befbre it 
reached them. Trees, walk and landmarks wliich appear to be bur 
a mile distant are, in fact, half a day’s journey awæy. 

Tliis atrnospherk peculiariry has its counterparl in the human 
intercourse of the desert, and in the personal inddents of each travel ler h s 
Journey . In other surroundings many contacts and happenings might 
seem too trivial to be remembered, but in the desen the detachment 
of life from all normal intercourse impans a sense' of gravity io every 
renoonire, and each touch with human beings is fraught with a signi- 
ficance lacking in the too hurried intercourse of ordinary every day 
life. 

On the desert trach there is no sudi titing as a casual meeting, for 
even wayside contacts instandy become signifteant, and the spot where 
the meeting took ptace is for ever associated in the mind of each with 
ihat inddem* The detaiis of each Gobi journey are recalled as a series 
of picrures which associaie every siagc of die road with men and women 
who wnere met there, and witli unforgettable scenes in which each took 
part. Just as in a desert landscape the detail of the only cultivated patch 
□n a sandy hillside will stand apart from its Éprey setting wnth a brilliance 
wliich is like enamel, so these incidents stand out unforgettably against 
a background wliich is free from tlie felurs, the confusion and the turmoi! 
of a preoccupied life. Tliere is nothing hurried in the occasion, but 
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spaoe for such conversarion as forms a permanent link between two 
individuals who will never meet again. Each, in sharing some experience 
of life with the other, has stripped himself of the trammels of con- 
ventionality and the make-believes of artifkiality. In such conditions 
men instinctively speak soberly, never idly nor merely in order to pass 
the time, but with a sense of living in a world of reality where notliing 
is trivial. Great joumeys do not merely consist in passing over vast 
spaces, but ow r e their greatness far more to the human intercourse and 
knowledge of fellow-men which tliey involve. It is this which makes 
tliem memorable. 

Some times the rcncontre leaves an indelible impression, dear, precise 
and full of meaning, like a picture composed by a master-hand. One 
morning at sunrise I walked on a high overhanging bank which skirted 
an oasis stream. I was out of earshot of the small camp noises, and 
silence prevailed such as only the desert knows, but the stillness was 
suddenly brokcn by a low’ murmur which seemed to be that of a human 
voice and appeared to come from beneath the very ground on which 
I stood. I looked around but could see nothing, so made a wide circuit 
to readi a place from which I could see what lay under the overhanging 
bank. When I did so, I looked for a moment on a scene which will 
ever remain in my memory. 

Under the bank there was a low grotto, and in its centre a living, 
bubbling spring. The face of the small pool was tremulous with air- 
bubbles wliich rose and broke perpetually on its surface. By the pool 
tliere crouchcd a lama in red cap and maroon travel-coat. With hoJlowed 
palms he lifted the cool water and scattered it on the ground, paying 
homage to the great life-sustaining element. Utterly unconsdous of 
being watched, he performed each minute gesture of the ritual, and I 
hcard the rise and fall of his clear, sonorous mountaineer*s voice reddng 
the liturgies of dawn. 

At other times the encounter may take the form of talk with an 
unseen person. Midway on a tedious Gobi night stage we heard the 
faint dang of a distant bell which w r amcd us that some other traveller 
w^s moving toward us. We could see nothing, but the sound ca me 
slowly nearer, and in time one large covcred cart, drawm by five mules, 
loomed from the darkness. The carters exchanged a word, and I called 
out in Chincse: “Where do you come from?” “From Urumchi,” 
was the answer. There was a movement in the cart and a woman’s 
voice spokc, saying, “Wlio is there?” The tone showed me that she 
was not Cliinese and I went over to speak to her. “My guest is a 
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Rassian,'" her dr rer told me, and when I speke m Chinese she ventured 
on a few lialting sentenets, but when one of us addressed het in French 
she teantly responded fluently in that language. 

The cariers sal on their heels and smoked their pipes, exchanging 
news of the road, The mules sfcoed at case and rested J never saw 
tine womarfs fare, nor did I even ask her name, but under tbe veil of 
darkness whkh enabled us to remain unidentified we talked with great 
intimaey. She lold us of her flight from Russia with husband and child 
at the time of the Revolution, of their joumey aeross Siberia to 
Turkestan, of losing all they possessed and of their terrible poverty. 
When lier husband bad the chance of a joh in Uliassutai tliey went to 
that remote plaee and li ved there for some years* She went on to speak 
of her husband, of his hasty temper and of his impatient handling of 
the Chinese. H ‘I hate tho-se people, I can never forgive [hem, M she 
eselaimed. It was evident that this was a woman who had known 
embittering sorrøw and most be met wlth no easy, comførtable words, 
but with strong, courageous sympathy* Encouraged by the response, 
she poured out □ tragie story. "‘The Chinese are so revengeful,'* she 
said, " and never forget an in jury. My husband was too outspoken and 
he made one of them lose face, The man said li itle, hut watched liis 
chanæ to pay him back. He did it throtigh our only cliild. He was a 
lovely boy, One day he camc in from play and I saw r that he was not 
welb He seemed to bc so limp and sleepy that I took him into my 
arms and nursed him* Thcn I put him to bed and he was quiet, only 
unnaturally slecpy* I could not understand it for I had never seen such 
an il(ness before, and, of course, there was no doetor in the piacc. When 
it was too late I realised to my horror that he was dylng of opium 
poisoning. There w as nothing that I could do ta save him, and soon he 
lay dead. That was the work of a Chinese who had been employed 
by my husband, and that was lus repayment fur my husband's anger, 
Soon after this my husband also died, and now I am on my way to 
Tientsin or to Shanghai* I have no money, but I shall find some kind 
of w ork there* My parents gave me the best educatfon that could be 
had in Russia* I can teach French, German or Russian. I shall surely 
find something to do, but ifall ei se fails I w f ill do house work*" 

I saluced the courageous spirit wi th whiefa this woman faced li fe, 
and a fu ture that might terrify anyone, She was undaunted, and there 
was nothing of defeatbm in her heart- The arters moved. “ Tsou y 
ttou/' 1 (Gn, on!) they called, “wc must get on, M Tjoc/, txemf” we 
responded, knowing that a long stretch lay ahead, but there w^s still 
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one message to be handed over to this woman u-hich, if she received it, 
would release her from the torment of hatred which was like a canker 
in her heart, embittering every part of her cxistcnce, a word which 
might speed her on her lonely way with a sense of care, love and 
protection. Only a few sentences could be exchanged, but they were 
vital, as every word spoken in such drcumstances must be, and I handed 
her a New Testament in the Russian language, a book which told of 
One Who alonc could make everything new for her and would be her 
uldmate defence. This book she took with her into the unknown. 

The missionary must be unafraid, easy of access and open to every 
manner of approach. The Christian caravan must be free to all, at 
any time. It is die only tent that a stranger dåres to approadi after 
dark, burmany a desperate traveller, under the shadow of darkness, 
has come diere for help, certain that no fierce dog will attack him nor 
rifle-shot blaze out at him. 

A heavy stage had kept us on die road from dawn until nearly 
nightfall. Only then did we reach water, and each one w’ent straight to 
his appointed work in setting up camp. In a few minutes die tent was 
up, the sail-doth manger was stretdied between the backs of two carts, 
and a bag of choppcd sorghum leavcs, mixed with bran, emptied into it 
for the mules to enjoy. The skilfully laid camp-fire blazed up and a 
satisfying meal v.as rapidly prepared. 

Darkness fell, and w r e w r ere wrapt in silence and solitude. Then 
someone stirred die fire, and as it flamed brighdy the light showed the 
form of a man who had crept silently to widiin a few yards. It was 
starding to see the diin, anxious face and the watchful eyes staring at us. 
A -word of challenge rang out: “Who are you? Come and dedare 
yourself.” “It is only I, teacher,” was the answcr. “I have come to 
beg a dose of medidne for my friend. He is terribly ill.” 

This was no robber, but a fellow-creature in trouble, and we made 
room for him and poured him out a bowl of tea. He slid forward, 
drank the tea and told us diat he and his friend were hiding in a cave 
not far off. The friend had gone down with typhus fever and was 
delirious, so they could not move on. When he saw the light of a camp- 
fire he had come over to see who was there, and when he found that 
it was a party of missionaries whom he had met once before, he knew 
they would be friendly and help him in hb difficulty. 

We asked whcre he came from- In answer he lifted tlie square of 
blue cotton that covered hb head, and in the flickering light we saw 
a raw wound whcre hb car had been sliced off with a sword. Then 
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we knew that this man was a desertør from the fron Eie r garrison .fifecen 
miles away, for the cutting off - of one ear was the reguladon punishment 
meted out to a captured runaway. If he ran away once more, as tliis 
man was now attempting to dø 5 on recapture he woidd be fløgged so 
mercilessly that he might die of die wounds. “ Why do you hide so 
near to the garrison?” I asked. He lookcd at me with a simple honest 
stare. “My fr i end and. I escaped togetherj and now he is very ill with 
fevei. I cannot lea ve him a lone, for I must carry water for him and 
look after him+ That is why I came to you for a dose of medidne. 
Surdy you have something with you that wlll make him well.'* “If 
they took you agatn your punishment would be terrible/ 5 1 said. “Ye%" 
he answered, “they dog so that you die of it. If my frlend were only 
well again we might escape, but unfeSS we get off quickly, we are lost* 
I cannot lea ve him, for i f I did so my cgnscience would reproach me. 
I must remain widi him." He got all he required of medicine, water 
and food, tlien vanished info the darkness. Years later we knew that 
he and hts fdend hoth reached safety. 

Somedmes w r e mei □ fellow-travel3er who, far from besng traglc, 
provided us with entertainment by the way. The pi til ess Eastern Sun 
was dipping tqward the horiion- The long days maieh vras over and 
we sat in the courtyard of a Chinese inn which ivas die only hcsrelry 
in a lonely gully* The owner of the inn had sa ved hi mse lf the trouble 
of building a house by hotlowing a few caves from the base of the diff 
whicfa shut us in to the narrow defvlc. Of fumiture there w r as none, 
but die earth whteh die «cavatois threw T out had becn used to make 
a mud bed and a litde mud table which was of one piece with the bed. 
The ca ve was dark and windowtess, and I willingly turned my haek on 
its sordid squalor to sit on the doorstcp aud look out at the more 
cheerful courtyard where our mules were stirring up the grimy dust 
as they rolled luxuriously after the hot stage. 

Frese ntly 1 notieed a young boy approach, leadrng a strangtsloøking 
man by menns of a short stick, of w hich each hdd one end. The man's 
dothes were raggcd, and he had cvery appearanee of extreme poverty. 

1 saw at once that he was blind, yet his face bore the expression of one 
whose inner bcing is supplied with some constant and secret delight. 
His body was broad and wdl developed, but his bare feet aud ankles 
were the smal lest I ever saw attached to so powerful a frame, and he 
watked with a delicate, mindng tread, as thottgh stepping to the rhythm 
of a tune that he aloue héarcL 

He sat down on die ground and with a quiet, absorbed air said very 
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simply; “This is the male eagle’s call.” Tlien followed a pérfect 
bird-call rcproducing tiie sound so familiar to us in wild mountain 
ranges. “Now listen,” he wcnt on, “the female pitches this note and 
the little ones in the nest call out thus for tlieir food” Tlien followed 
the various cries, each with a subtle change of intonation. He tlien 
gave in rapid succession the different notes of the wnld pigeon, the 
pheasant, the magpie, the kingfisher, the water-wagtail and the hoopoe. 
Witli complete accuracy he reproduced the travel-call of tlie wild geese 
when the birds cleave the air, taking their way to the south marshes. 
For a full lialf-hour this beautiful concert continued. The liquid notes, 
the delicate trills and warbling sounds filled the grimy courtyard with 
such raelody as is only associated witli sliady woods and babbling 
streams. 

I asked him how he came by so much bird-lore and he replied: 
“I just listen.” 

“When did you lose your sight?” I asked him. 

“I was bom blind,” was his reply. 

“He lives alone with his mother and she too is blind,” the small 
boy explained. “They are very poor, and when visitors come to the 
inn I bring him here and so he eams enough to feed them both, but 
when there are no travellers he and his mother go hungry.” 

I placed a loaf of bread in his basket and a little string of copper 
coins, which sent him away delighted at so generous a reward, although 
it represented merely the value of a few pence in my own country. 
Darkness was coming on and his young guide took him by the hand 
to lead him away. Day and niglit werc but a change of w r ord to him, 
and as he trod his way daintily through the filth of the inn-court his 
face still gleamed with the delight of artistic achievement. 

In what semblance did the country appear to this blind man’s inner 
vision? Was he seeing surroundings as beautiful to the eye as the 
bird-songs w-ere to his ear? The wretchcd inn, the dirty yard, the 
human squalor were nothing to him, whose hearing was always alert 
to n a ture sounds, whose movements were measured by some instinctive 
rhythm, and whose face shone with a rapt absorption in a beauty to which 
I, and not he, was blind 

Another day brought a meeting with a family party consisting of 
a man, his wife and a young boy. From the exdiange of usual questions 
and answers wc leamt that the fathcr was a jugg!er from Russian 
Turkestan and his boy an acrobat. The ciiild alighted firom his donkey, 
and there, on the sandy plain, gave us, with great delight, an impromptu 
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performance of aerobatks, which his father folbwed up with an 
eJiiiibirion of deft juggling and ccnjuring tricks, There was a stngular 
charm abouE die naive performance, and when it was over we supplied 
a simple communal lunch of brcad and sultanas which was shared by 
carters, servants, performers and oorselves* 

The spirit whkh blows over die Gobi spaces is a spirit of liberty, 
yet on a few oceasions we made contact with diat Indcous and re vol ang 
diing which has dared to li fr its head even in diose free spaces—the 
traffic in women and girls* One day a party oi" Chinese diildren readied 
a haiting-plaoe at the same time as ourselves, Their heads were cqvered 
with mnslin veils, and burly Turki Moslems were hurrying them off 
to Turkestan, driving their little donkeys at top speed. A few quesdons 
and answers revealed die fact that diese girta had been botight up in 
a brigand-infesred area of north-west China at an alE-roimd prica of a 
dollar a piece, and were being taken to the large towns of Central 
Asia. They were diildren of “infidels,” but were now to be made 
daughtcrs of Islam and the first step was to veil their faces* Tlie diildren 
ran to us, chatttng of their hornes and all they had left behind, They 
fought down die tears whidi filled their eyes, accepting the inexorable 
fate which had be fal len them, and when the master of tlie trowd gave 
tlie order, they obediendy mounted their donkeys and rode on* 

Another day I walked down the narre w street of a small oasis town 
with impotent rage buming in my heart, for I liad met something that 
aftemoon which defiled tlie spaces and glory of the desert land, something 
which was an insult to its solitudes and which was only made possible 
by tlie vileness of man. 

A few hours earlier 1 had met a young girl near the great tree under 
which w r c had sheltered our tent She was comptetely out of place in 
her surroundings, for she had painted lips, plucked and pencilEed cye- 
brows, dyed finger-naib and most elaborately dressed hair—in fact, 
she wore the co m pl ete paraphcrnalia of the Chinese prosti tute, As 
I spoke with her we were joined by another girl of the same type, and 
then yet another, They had come from Hankow under escort, and 
w , ere travel ling to one of the large dties in Central Asia. “Come to 
our inn/ 1 said one of them, “there are several more of us thereu” 

I followed her to the serai, where a diin, liawk like woman $at on 
the kmgi while yet another young girl standing near her prépared her 
opium pipe, mbdng the dnig and lighting die little vegetable-oil Lamp 
ready for her use. Her pro fesston was ursnus taka ble and she eyed me 
suspiaously and with antagonism, but politeness requircd that she ask 
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me to sit down, and we exchanged the necessary preliminary rcmarks. 
“These girls,” she said, in answer to a question, “are my nieces who 
are travelling with mc. Wc are resting here for a few days, but we 
expcct shortly to move on.” I knew that a company of Government 
troops wcre also spending a few days in this oasis, and their presence 
would mean business and provide moncy to meet the expenses of the 
further joumey. 

I leamt something of the girls* history from one and another. They 
all came from one of the famine areas where stark hunger had driven 
parents to seil their children when all else was gone. This woman 
and her gang did regular business in such places and bought girls 
Wholesale. The helpless victims had fcared, wept, and then stolidly ac- 
ccpted the sacrifice required of thcm to save the lives of their parents. 
“It is the decree of the gods,” they would say, and there was heroism 
in the calm under which they hid agony and offered themselves for the 
sake of othcrs. There was no escape and they must bear it. 

One of them was brazen and callous, but the others were different 
and longed for home, for parents and for safety. They were frightened 
of the unknown which lay before them in a strange land and among 
a people whose language they could not understand. For some it would 
mean nightly attendance at a dty restaurant to entertain visitors after 
late feasts, and for others, years spent as the concubine of some old 
profligate. 

My words with the “aunt” were few but strong, and when I had 
finished speaking she made a gesture of impatience and gave a sharp 
and angry order to the girls to get ready for business. Soldiers were 
beginning to hover round and she received them affably, taking 
occasional whifls of the pipe as she talked with them. I knew that I was 
dismissed, and I left the place raging to see girls sold to a life which was 
worse than death. That night the holy stillness of the Gobi was broken 
for me by that evil thing. 

Next morning, while “aunt” was still deep in the stupor of her 
dope, the girls came again to see us. At this early hour they were weary 
and dishevelled, their gay clothes were thrown off and the colour was 
gone from their cheeks. We talked for long, and it may be that a small 
ray of light penetrated their minds, just enough for them to know that 
it mattered to God that they were victims of the world*s evil. It was 
a very small ray, but there is no limit to that which one ray of light 
may reveal. 

They soon travelled on and were lost in the life of the larger oases, 
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but they are not forgotten by the women who fnet thém that day, and 
forces beyond anything they have ever dreamt of are rcaching across 
the desert and touching their lives. 

One of tine most picturesque encounters i^as in ilie stxeets of a 
border qasis when the Panchan Lama, who liad leit Tibet to seek 
shelter at Peking, passed through with bh body-guard. He had crossed 
the ffontier of China at a mountain pass and this was the Jirst town he 
reached* His armed escort rode to and fro, hil ing the street with die 
rcsonant sounds of mountain cahs and rally commands* The horses 
galloped ahead or whecled, ttimedl or stood, in instant obedienee to the 
riderSj who conslamly closedl in and drcled round a small two-wheded 
cart covered w ith ydlow brogaded silk, 

inside fhat ydlow cart sat a dgure like a carved w^ooden idol. A 
pointed yellow brocade cap covered the ypper part of the face, and 
a cloak of die same material draped tlie body as idols in the lamaseries 
are draped. The featttres werc immobil e and devoid of personal 
expression. Long praccioe in the art of meditadon had taught this lama 
how to obhterate tlie stamp of persønality from his expression. The 
look in tlie eyes was nemote and he seemed unconsrious of the immediate, 
as though the strange scene of a large commcrcial oasis town with its 
main stieets crowded with eager, staring, diattering Chinese had no 
power to summon that latent spirit to consdousness of active life. 

The only movement I detected among the yellow drapenes was in 
the fingers of the right hand and in those carven lips. The fingers held 
a string of ydlow beads w r hich dropped slowly one by one as the lips 
murtnured a reitcrated mantra , l This man, so inammate in the midst 
of his intensely vital body-guard, claimed the veneration of atl Tibet, 
because he seemed to be so near complete absorption into the passive, 
the utterly contemplative and the wholly uninterested. 

It was in a squaltd trade-route town ihat we first met the RostofEs. 
They were Russian émigrés and ibeir house stood by a sluggish stream 
□nd wjs reached by □ plank bridge. The living-room was large, bare 
and very dean, for the floor, table and benches were all scmbbed daily. 
Although they li ved in extneme poverty, the atmosphere of tlie home 
was cultmed, soeiable and seemed free of oppressive anxiety. Poverty 
could not suppress die vitality of these resiBent Slava, just as luxury 
had never destroyed their power of imagination, and through their 
years of wealth they iiad always retatned a free uncønventrnnality wiucfa 
now served them in good stead. 
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We sa r and chatted whde Madame poked sticks of kindiing into the 
heart of the samovar and blew on ihem imtil diey craekled gaily; dien 
she carried the unt outside the front door, that tite light vind rrright 
kecp the wood (lamjng. She took a new loaf of her own baking and 
cut it into slipes which she plaeed on the table, then she cohected bowls 
and glasses sulbcient for her party of guests. The door opened and a 
tall boy walked in. His face was so handsome and so interesting that 
I could not take my eyes off him. Monsieur Rostoif made a sign antl 
the boy came to his side; "My son is completcly deaf,” he said, “but 
he is very stndjous and loiøws French wdl” 

At tlie lea-table one of us sat next to the deaf boy, and with paper, 
pencil and the French language as medium of communication a con- 
versaiion was rarried on. The cirde was a babd of confuscd tongues, 
for some spøfee in German, others in Cbinese, two conversed in English 
and the whole talk was bespattered with Russian ejaculations and ralls 
to die younger childrtn. Through it all the deaf boy pursued die silent 
eenversatton in French, and he told of the fessons which his father gave 
him in Russian, in French, and in various branches of mathematics. 
Tlie joy that he deri ved from this liidden intellectuai life was intense, 
shtit away as he was from all ourward form of expression. Under die 
broad, thoughtful brow his eyes bumed with a sombre glow such 
as I have only srcn in die face of poets, yet it was to be his fate never 
to hear the mustc of words, Darkness fell, and sne bade ffuewell to diese 
bra ve Russian people who fashioned liappiness for themseives Out of 
such meagre and umpromising material. 

Sømetimes the occasion of a rencontre Iias been an offer of hospitality 
for die ntght, failtng which we should have been left sheltertess. It 
was so on one occasion, when the house was that of a smal! Turki 
farmer. His home was part of the outside earth-mmparts of an old 
. ruined town which had been a proaperous place in the time of tlie Tang 
dynasty, but was now crumbling to eartli, a waterless waste haunted 
by wolves and Qther wild beasts, Tlie farmer T s home was reached by 
steps leading down into a small courtyard. He had only one narrow 
room to offer us, but we crowded into it, thankful for any cover from 
the storm. 

P Hie daugfrter-in-law of the home was very ill and lay on a small 
kang, in constant and terrible pain* "It is a most mysicrious illness/’ 
said our host, “she sufFers so much, yet there seems to be no rause 
for il" Fnquiry revealed the fact that twelve months earl se r she had 
been tlirown from a horse and that her back had been pafriful ever since. 
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“Any woman can gei over a fall from a horse,’* he said, "and I cannot 
think why she has not done so. Shc has just gone from bad to worse 
as the montlis pass, and nothing secms to help her. It must be that 
an evil spirit is tormendng her and she cannot be well undl it is driven 
out.” 

Next day there were signs of unusual happenings in the house. 
The courtyard was swept and tidied as thougli in preparauon for an 
honoured guest, and soon after dawn several people arrived. First to 
come were the sisters of the sick woman, then her two married daughters, 
dosely veiled and riding on donkcys. Shortly before midday there 
was a shout and all the men of the household went outside the front 
door, bowing low before a wcird and evil-looking Mullah. 

He and all the others passed into the sick woman’s room, and soon 
the chanting of incantations began. Suddenly a funeral procession 
appeared in tlie yard. It consisted of all tlie reladves and they all wore 
mouming, while rwo men carried a bier such as the Moslems use to 
bear a corpse to the tomb. On that bier tlie sick woman was laid and 
covered over with a funeral pall. The bier was lifted by the bearers, 
and to the sound of a wailing lament she was carried away. Last in the 
whole procession was a youth carrying a spade and a rope. Tlie cortége 
walked a mile to where the cross-roads met, and there they waited 
while the young man lighted a fire and dug a shallow grave. Over 
that grave the bier was laid, and with many incantations and acts of 
sorcery a complete funeral was staged. 

Finally she was carried back to the house and laid again on her 
own mud bed. The mouming-dothes were laid aside, the masquerade 
was over and the devils had been cheated into tliinking that tlie victim 
^'as dead. Our unscrupulous host came smil ing to our room. “That 
was a great Mullah,” he said. “ I paid him handsomcly and feasted him 
too. He says the devil has left her and that she will soon be well.*.* But 
the exhaustion of the patient, and lier groans of pain, gave the lie to all 
his boastful talk. 
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I 

The Town of Turfan 

There is no more interesting oasis on the Åsian highways than Turfan,. 
which lies on the trade-route between Hami and Kashgar, and is always 
catted "Turpan” by its own inhabitants. The town lies in a holfow 
the lo west part of which is claimed to be the deepest dry depression 
on the face of the earth* To the south the ground sinks to salt marsties, 
and bey ond these to the foot of decayed hills ca 11 ed Kumk Tagh (Dry 
Mountains). Writing of this locahty,, Sir Aure] Stein says: 1 “Along 
the foot of these Dry Mountains stretcbed the deepest portion of a great 
fauk trough, dcscending to dose on a thousand feet below sea-levd,. 
which forms a most striking, fea ture of the basin. From the barren 
dopes of the high mountain range to the nonli there stretches down- 
wards a wide water! ess glads of gravel. . . . Above its foot rises an 
utterly barren chain of hilEs tkrorwn up by the same mighty geologicai 
disloeation which created the fauk trough beiow it. The forbidding 
bok of this hill chain, glowtng red w r ith its bare deposits of sandstone 
and conglømerate, cxplains its Chinese name of ‘Hills of Fire/" The 
banen slopes of tlie Dry Mountains are destitute of animal life save 
antelopes, wild carnets and hares. The vegetation of their few and 
widely scattered oases is confined to bushes of tamarisk, saksa ul 
{Anahasis (unmodcndrod), reeds, poplats, glass-wørt {Katidmm), and 
ma-hwang (Ephedra). 

To tlie north of this great undra ined basin rise tbe snowy peaks of 
tlie Bogdo-Ola (Mount of God) with an altitude of 22,000 feet, marking 
the highest part of the Tienshan range in that area. In tlie centre of 
these uncompromising surroundings Turfan lies like a green island in 
a sandy wildemess, its shores lapped by grit and gravet instead of ocean 
water, for the division between arid desert and fertile land is as definite 
as that between shore and ocean. Its fertil i ty is amazing, and the effect 
on the travel ler, when he steps from steril ity and desiccatiun into the 
luxurianee of Turfan, is overwhelming. 

lise productiveness of this area does not depend on a variable 
rainfall, which must inevitably result in some uncertatnty of crops, hut 

1 Immnoit Aila, by Sir H. Atuxl Sran, K.CJ.E. 
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on underground supplies connected with the etemal snows, which have 
never been known to fail. Such an oasis supports a definite number 
of families who fecd on its produce and thrive by the export of surpius 
supplies, therefore evcn one half-acre of usable soil allowed to remain 
unt il led would be a disgrace to its owner, and such neglect would not 
be tolerated. 

The luxuriance of.crops in the Turfan oasis is due to the use of a 
remarkable irrigation technique which is known as the karei 1 system. 
Standing at a height and looking over the Turfån plain, a traveller will 
see long lines of earth-works on the barren glads which give the 
impression of mounds flung up by gigantic moles. The mounds are 
hollowed in the centrc, and closer inspection shows them to be openings 
leading to a deep underground passage. Far below is a water-channel 
which conducts the melted snow to the torrid fields which are waiting 
for ungadon, and the number of openings in one line may be as many 
as two hundred. 

The nearer to the mountain the deeper is the karti, and at its start 
the water may be fifty feet below the surface, but at its final opening it 
flows almost to ground-level, and is as cool as when it left the hills. 
Sometimes the water is led into a shallow well, and at others it bursts 
out and forms a beautiful pool from which the stream is led away wherever 
it is needed. The karei raust be kept in constant repair, and until the 
traveller knows what the long lines of earth-mounds mean he is startled 
to see man after man emerge from an opening at the top of a mound 
which he, in his ignorance, probably imagined to be the site of some 
old grave. 

The expense of caring for the karei is very heavy, but Turfån pro- 
duces such phenomenal crops of fruit, grain and cotton that any 
expenditure on irrigation is justified. From time to dme the older 
karei fall into di suse and new ones must be prepared. Wherever there 
is karei water, farmsteads and the hornes of agriculturalists will be found, 
and when the opening is no longer usable the population moves else- 
where. It is an old system of the Persian deserts, and how and when it 
came to Turfån is uncertain. Early historical records of the district, 
of which there are many, make no mcntion of this unique feature, and 

1 karei. “ A subtrrranean watcr-counc formcd by digging a line of wcfls at ccrtain 
infervals on a hill-slo pe, connccting the bottoms of these wclls by small tunnel*; a* the 
foot of the slope i* reachcd, the wdl» get less and les* deep till at last the water-course 
emerge* into the open air; in this manner spring* at the foot of the hi», are tapped and 
brought to the surface of the land at a lover levd. In Eastem Turkestan these karer are 
found near Turfan only.”— R. B. Siuv, F.R.G.S. 
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on the strength of negative evidcnce it has been snrmised that the karei 
system was not introduced until the eighteenth century. Today the 
Persian word karei has become synonymous in Turfan with hamlet 
or farmstead, and a man will give his addrcss as the inhabitant of such 
and such a karei. It is known, howevcr, tliat for hundreds of years 
before the karei were mendoned Turfan sustained a large popularion, 
and it is therefore certain that there must have been an adequate water- 
supply. Whether the ruined towns in the vicinity are to be accounted 
for by the drying-up of old water-courses, or whether wars and a 
scattering of the inhabitants caused the wells to go out of use through 
neglect, is still uncertain. 

The well water of the town is of such poor quality that no one 
drinks it, nor can it be used for the washing of clothes; it is only suitable 
for the daily watering of streets and courtyards, and the purchase of 
drinkable water is one of the necessary expenses for which every 
inhabitant of Turfan must budget. There is a stream outside the town, 
and many Turki boys eam a living by bringing water on donkey-back 
which they seil to the hornes at so much a bucket. The donkeys arc 
saddled with wooden panniers which are filled with water at the stream, 
and the sale is at the rate of a copper a pail. Each pannier has a hoie 
low' down on the side with a w’ooden stopper, and the boys are very 
adroit at filling the pails without wasting a drop. They pull out the 
plug and allow a strong jet to reach the buyer’s bucket, but when it is 
nearly full the plug is forced back, and the flow ceases exactly at the 
moment when the pail is full but not a drop has overflown. In the 
hands of an incompetent person there wtould be mess and wastage, but 
the Turki child’s skill saves both. When the wooden panniers are 
empty the boys leap to the donkeys’ haunchcs and with shouts and song 
they race each other back to the stream to fill up again. 

During the long summer Turfan is undoubtedly one of the hottcst 
places on the face of the earth, and the thermomcter registers around 
130° Fahr. in the shade, but it is not hot all the year round and in winter 
tlie temperature falls to zero Fahr. The heat is accounted for by its 
geographical location, which is in a depression watered by no river 
of any size, and lying below sea-level. Between May and August the 
inhabitants retire underground, for the mud or brick houses, even though 
they have deep verandahs and spacious airy rooms, are intolerable by 
day. In each courtyard there is an opening which leads by a flight 
of steps to a deep dug-out or underground apartment. Here are com- 
fortable rooms and a kong spread with cool-surfåced reed matting and 
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grass-woyen pillows which hdp the people to endure the breadiless 
stagnation of the midday hoursj they eat and slecp nnderground and 
onEy emerge at sunset* The shops, which have been closed during the 
hoi hour?, are opened by lamplight, and all necessaxy business is done 
tlien, but people a vold rhe living and sleeping rooms of their houses 
because they are infested with vermin. There are large and virulént 
scorpions which creep under sleeping-mats,, drop on to the unconseious 
sleeper from the beams or hide themselves in his shoes. One jumping 
spider with tang legs and a hairy body as large as a pigeon*s egg teaps 
On its prey and måkes a cnuiching noise with its jjaws- Ånother burruws 
hoies in the ground* and its bite is as painful as that of a scorpion. 
Tttrfån cockroaches are over two inches in length, with lang feelcrs 
and red eyes which make ihetn a repulsive sight. A!l these creaturcs 
know how to concea] themselves in sleeping-bags and rolls of dothing, 
so that man is handicapped in dealing with them. Apart from (hese 
virulent monsicrs, the inns provide every variety of smalier vermin 
sueh as licfij bugs and fleas, and each is of an order well ablc to withstand 
all die patent nostnims guaranteed to destroy them. On account of 
these pests the people of Turtan slecp on wooden beds in the eourtyardsj 
but the constam watering of the ground results in swarms of mosquitoes, 
which torment the sleeper almost beyond enduranec. The underground 
conditions of li fe are not healthy, and the sudden diill of a dug-out 
striking on a perspiring body results in all kinds of rheumaric troubles; 
moreover, tlie cdIars are badJy vendlated and one phthistcal or leprous 
paricnt may infect the whote farnily with the tbsease. 

Tite nativcs of Titrlan are strict Moslems and huilders of handsome 
mosques, of which there are several in the town. The most striking 
of these bui [dings stands to the south-east of the Chinese qu arter. It 
was buiit by the royal farnily of Lukdiun* and diough in its present 
form it dates only from lydOj yet it w F as probably erected on the slte of a 
mndt more ancient building, po$sibly of Nestorian origin, During tlie 
fast of Ram^an the whple Kfe of the town is aEtered, as for this one 
month of the year no Moslcm may touch fpod or drink. between sunrise 
and stinset. During short, cold winier days this restrittion merely 
amouncs to a sevene dtsdpline, hm if it falls in tlie great heat, wben days 
are long and nights are sbort, the necessity for drink is urgent and the 
su (Tering iraposed by abstfnence is intense. Wealthy people sleep 
away the hours of daylight, but labourers, who must do thdr task in 
spi te of everytlimg, i ong for the fast to be over. Family meals are cooked 
and eaten after sunset, and two horns before sunrise^ w r hile it is yet dark. 
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warning Is given from the mosquc by a peculiar drum-tap* All then 
know that ii is time to rise and prepare food, which must be cooked and 
eatcn befqre the Sun is up* 

In more sopliisueated eountries the dose of the fast is fixed by the 
calendar, but in. Central Asia it is marked by the first sight of the new 
rnoon in the sanset sky* Everyøne watehes for tite first streik of silver, 
and roofs are co ve red with pcopte peerrng into space, eadt hoping to 
be the first to give the great news that the faipt cresctnt is vfeable. As 
soon as she appeais the tast is over, but her presence must be vouehed 
fbr by at lesst three witnesses* When tliis is done the young men run 
helter-skelter down the roof ladders and back to the hornes, whcre 
feasts are spread of spedal dishes; these tliey eat and enjoy in oomplete 
satisfaction, feeling that ene more Ramaian is over. 

The ba^sr of Turfan has a mudi more Oriental look tlian that oi 
Kami. In summer the whcte street is covered over with reed mat ting 
and bouglis of trees, to shelter hoth merchanis and btiyers from die 
burning rays of the sun- The earth beneath is always damp, lor the 
young shop assistants are rrsponsible for scattering water many times a 
day in front of each stall. The Turki shopkeepers, in high lea titer boots 
stitched with many oolours, and wearing embroidered skull-caps, sit 
tailor-fashion on long w r ooden eounters, with their goods spread 
around and a teapot and cup beside tliem from whfcli they sip pale- 
green tea* 

Tlie dried-fruit market is one of the most varied and certainly the 
cheapest in the w r orld* The vendor shs amid pite$ of sultanas of varying 
quality—the dark, the pale, the golden and the jade-green; these are 
kept carefully apart, and only the cheapest and commo-nest are eyer 
mixed* On one side qf him are mounds of minute currants, and on 
the other large, fieshy raisins, with dried black plums and apricqts ol 
different kinds, from the cheapest, which have the stones left inside, to 
tlie better q nal i ties, from wkidi they have barn remoyed and tlie kemcl 
folded back in tlie trans!urent flesh. Tliere are also piles of sweet apricor 
kemels, but in tliis pardcular fruit tlie flesh is very taatelcss and all the 
flavour is concentrated in tite kemd, which is so sweet as to be al most 
indistinguishable from the almond; it is used in making an emulsjon 
wliich is served as a drink at feasts, and when ground, måkes excellent 
marzipan* There are also dried peaches, nectarines and mulbemes, 
piles of shellcd walnuts and dried jujube fruit, which is always popular 
with the Chinese for flavouring and decorating the Eoaves of steamed 
bread* Turfan also prøduces peanuts, but ihey are small and are not 
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lo be eompared in quality with tho$e which come from the sandy plain$ 
of Honan. 

Cotton abares witli fruit the first place in Turfan produets, and 
sellers oi cotton goods are mimcTOUS. Thcy also like to sil eross-kgged 
on bw coumers, teapot at hand, fanning diemselves i f the weadier be hot 
wirh fans wøveo from dried grass» The frontage of die cotton merchani*s 
store LS always decorated widi lengths of coarse coloured cotton material* 
gay horse-efoths and saddle-bags, and flowered squares used for 
wnpping do dies when tra velling. Rolls of bright dun tø fUl the 
shdves at die back of the stall. Some of this material is very cleverly 
dyed, for the womea know bow to knot 3 i itle bundrø in the length 
of stufT before it goes to die dy er, so tliat when it comes hack they 
Open it out and find a pattern of flowers or butterflies seattered at regular 
intervals over the material. The tying of these knots has kept die dye 
from penetrating to certain ptaces and the effect is chamiing, with only 
sulTident irregularity to show that it is handwork. 

The Turkestan carpet-weavers practise a family trade, us ing cow 
or carntl hair in natura! and in dyed shades. Tlic boys sit before the 
hand-loøm and weave very rapidly, widi no apparent pattern to follow» 
Tlsey are worktng out the eønvetitional design which has been done by 
dteir o^m famtly for many generalens, for the pattems are traditional 
and no one wøuld think of varying them. 

Tlie Turfan herbalists display a remarkable selectlon of Central 
Asian drugs, mcluding gentian, nux vomiea* fetmel, cardamoms* liquorice 
root, saffron, ginger, rhubarb, cinnamon, eamphor, digitalis* oak- 
apples* capsieum* aniseed* coriander seed, pomegranate bark, asafoetida, 
dried poppy-heads, seeda of the castor-oil plant, valerian, juniper, sesam e, 
pine-kernels, stramonium, hyoscyamus, strophanthus and camel-thorn 
sugar» The» and many odler drugs are laid out in open wooden hostes 
at every Turfan medkine-shop. 

Tlie silk merchants exhibit steins of floss silk dyed in every cobur, 
and Turfan silk is highly prized by the women of Turkestan for 
embroidering caps. Each city has its own characteristic skutl-cap, and 
men from any Incality can be rccognised by dieir head-dress. For 
example, the Aqsu man wears a handsome cap of black veivet heavity 
embroidered with gold and silver tliread, the Hami and Tutfan men 
wear variegated silk emhroideries, but the pattern and design is differ¬ 
ent in each. For ceremonial purposes Moslem men all use □ white 
stitehed cotton sku]]-cap and die more atriet followers of the Prqphct 
will never be seen witliout it. Many women eam a living by making 
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these varidtts ca ps, which are of exoellent workmanship and are all 
sold in the ba^ar* 

The leather merchant bas a fascinating display of skins dyed purple, 
green, bl ne, maroon and yetlow, from which he mak.es high riding-boots 
withomamcntal siitching in nrnny colours, There are ajso tiny top-boøts 
to fit small children, for the Mos lem boy is dressed exactly as his fatiier, 
and wears liitle Wellingtons over which his trousers hang loose and 
baggy* The convenient trunk used by tlie Clfinese is forbi dden to die 
Mosl em, because h h made of pigskin, so the tarpemer dras a good 
trade in abu&Æt, which are wooden boxes with a handsome front 
of metal, hammered in geometrical designs and rinted in green and 
red- 

The melon merchant always ctaims a big spaee for his wares on the 
åa^ar floor. He sits on a mat, surtounded by melons of every kind, 
The largest and most showy is die heavy water-mclon, w'tighing over 
rwenty pounds, with a glossy myrtle-green rind and a oentre of juicy 
rosc-maddcr fl osb, flecked witli sliining black sseds. These seeds will 
be collectcd, sahed and dried by fire-heat, after which they have a good 
sale, for the Cliinese love to lighten a social hour by splitting the crisp 
husks with thdr teeth and nibbting the thin tasty seeds as they talk. 
The seiler can supply many variedes of firm-fiesbed cantaloups, and 
lus customers test them with infinite care in order to select the voty best. 
The degree of ripeness is known by pretssure of the finger, bur a melon 
is really chosen by the tone it emits when rapped with a jerk of tlie 
fonefinger, for there is a reverberation from the perfeet flesh which is 
iaeking tn any inferior fruit, There is great art in choosing melons, 
for appearances are deceptivc and whtu Looks a temp ting i ru it tnay prove 
tastdess. Even the most skilful buyer cannot he finally certain of the 
flavour, but i f the customer will buy a whole melon, the merchant will 
scoop a square chypk from the centrc and allow it to be sampled. Some 
of the melons are smooih and OEhers rough-skinned, and the flesh is 
white, grecnish, ptnkish, or an attractive peadi shade, according to the 
vane ty* There is one kind in which the pulp is mushy even when the 
fruit is not over-ripe, and has a perfumed flavour w-hich needs an 
acquired taste. Some are cut open that passers^by may throw down 
a coin, seize a slice and w r a!k away eating it as they ga, tossing the rind 
into the gutter, but tlie more fastidious refuse the piece on which die 
fltes have feasted, though the merchant constandy waves a switch made 
from a horsens tail to and fro over his wares* 

The Turki is a burly man and a voracious eater, and there 15 always 
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a ctnwd in tl^art pari of the ba^at wherc food is sold* One group of 
men, squatting on their heelsj surround the cook, who seiis snippeis 
of meat and kidney speared on an iron skewer and grailed over a portabte 
chareoal fire. "["his grilled meat is very tas ty, though generally tough. 
Another man, who wheels a large barre w covertd 'wiiJi a white cloth, 
offers slices of eo!d boiled mutton and boiled hver, and not far off is 
the soup vend or, who seiis the broth made from the boiled meat at 
a copper a bowL From the bee-hive oven of the Moslem baker come 
cakes of delicious bread of varying skapes and siaes. This oven is heated 
vnth wood, and the unbaked cakes, moistened with a li Etle water, are 
stuck round the inside wall, where they bake very quickly, so that each 
customcr can carry away bread which is hotter than his hands can 
comfortably hold. 

The fa vondte dish of die Turki, however, is pilen 7 which is 
made in a large cauldron from the fattest of tite mutton, cut small 
and cooked widi rice, chopped carrots and seedless taisins. There 
is always a seiler of pilen in the market, he general ly has his stand 
at the door of a restaurant and is the centre of a buzzing crowd of 
customers, 

Among Moslcms a religious ceremony callcd na^ra is observeth 
It combines diarity and hospital!ty with die acquiring of merit to the 
donor, and is celebrated in connection with the festi vals which accom- 
pany weddings, births and droimcisions. On these occasions the host 
keeps open house for his friends, and crow r ds of people enjoy his 
hospital ity* Meanwhilc die poor of the tow n congregate at his gate, 
w r aiting for die antidpated distribution of food, Each one who receives 
it is e^pected to tall down the blessing of Allah on his benelactor. At 
Turfan tlicre w F ould often be hundreds of people gathered at such a 
and every day a stream o f men and women could be seen coming 
away from some rich man’§ door, each canying a large take of bread 
with a slicc of meat laid on it- 

The beint is always crowdcd and always noesy* The little dty carts 
which ply between different quarters of the town move quickly, and 
their drivers shout ,f Huish, Huhhf" as they go, a cry which commands 
right of way- The strtam of Turki and Chinese people in the bo{Gr 
only mingles superfidally, for, in fact, each keeps separate from the 
other and follows his own way of life. The Chinese buys at Chinese 
sta!Is, the Turki shops among his own people, and the food vendors 
sene men of their own race. The pleasures and enfertalnments of 
Turkis and Chinese are of a different order, for the mentality and 
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outlook of each nation are profoundly different and neither trusts tlie 
other. 

The Cliinese find enjoyraent at fairs and theatres and will spend 
hours in the market-place listening to a professional story-teller. This 
relater of old tales has his unique place in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen. He stirs their imagination with tales and legends drawn 
from the early history of -China, and makcs even the conunon people 
familiar with the personalities of long-dead Emperors, the campaigns 
they carried out against barbari an tribes and the virtucs and vices of 
their wives and concubines. The crowd of listeners which squats round 
the narrator is largely coraposed of illiterate men, yet at the mention 
of one of their favourite heroes, such as Tsao-Tsao, the military leader 
of the Han dynasty who has become typical of the bold bad Minister 
of State, every face lights up with a gleam of pleasure. They are never 
weary of hearing how, two tliousand years ago, he crushed the nomad 
hordes of the sandy desert, became the tyrant ot his own royal master, 
and imprisoned the Emperor in a dungeon while his own daughter 
was raised to the throne. 

Even the simplest yokel sees the point when he hears how Sutai, 
a politician of the fourth century b.c., found means of waming his 
sovereign against his love of military aggression by telling him the 
fable of the mussel and the oyster-catcher. “This morning,” he said, 
“when Crossing the river, I saw a mussel open its shell to sun itself. 
Immediately an oyster-catcher thrust in its bill to eat tite mussel, but 
the latter promptly dosed his shell and held the bird fast. ‘ If it does not 
rain today or tomorrow,’ cried the oyster-catdier, there will be a 
dead mussel.' ‘And if you do not get out of this by today or tomorrow, 
retorted the mussel, ‘there will be a dead oyster-catcher. Meanwhile, 
up came a fisherman and carried off both of them. Thus, remarked 
Sutai, “I fear lest the State should take advantage of your military 
entanglements to seize both aggressor and victira .’ 4 This moral 
application is always greeted with the same measure of approval from 
the crowd. 

The professional letter-writer sits at the door of the Post Office. 
It is his job to listen to what any particular man wishes to say to his 
distant friends or rclatives, thcn, using flowery and appropriate terms, 
to write out the message in the form of a letter to the person indicated. 
He sits behind a table on which are placed inkslab, a Chinese pen, lett er- 
paper and a pad. The dient comes to the side of the table and tells his 
tale. The writer listens, bargains the price, pulls up his long sleeve, 
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lifts the block of Chinese ink, nibs h very slow ly over the inkslab, 
dexterously applies the brush to the ink, stroking its hair to a line poim, 
dien, with a hourish of his hand, begins to draw beamiful ideograplis 
on tlie paper* 

He tel Is the parents to whoirt he has been asked to write that many 
thousands of li separate their son from his honoLired parerns, that had 
the sald son but been endowed with wings he would Hy to them, but not 
having these, the high mountains and deep valleys which lie bcrweén 
hinder him in fu! fil IIing his heards desjre, He begs die aged ones not to 
allow anxiety to consume their vitals. He also asks what is die piice 
of grain in dieir locality, and enquines if the exehange of silver is 
favottrable or otherwrise in that distant province. In die very last 
sentence he inserts a few words regarding die real purposc of die letter, 
which may be to die effect that their daughter-in-law, his wafe, gave 
birth to a son cm the twenty-fourth of die fifdi moon, a i die hour of the 
snake, The letter is signed as Corning from their “ unfdial and unworthy 
son.' Hui sheet is Lolded with the utmost care and plaeed in an envelope 
which bears the words: “To my rev er ed fathen," followed by die name 
in large ideographs, written lengthwise down the cetttre, Tite address 
to which die letter is sent stands high in die right-hand corner, and die 
name of the plaoe from which it is sent in die lower left-hand space, 
The ad dress is atways in the folio wing order: first the province of 
China to which it musfgo, next the districr, then the vilhge, Whc* 
all is complete, die letter is lianded to tlie w ai ting dient, who 
lias heard it read in die presence of a gaping crowd whkh måkes many 
suggestions and expresses its approval of the writers art, with free 
comments, 

Another familiar figure in every ba^r trow r d is tlie o!d Chinese Con- 
fucianist, w r hose self-appointed du ty is to collect any pteees of paper 
Iving a bo ut and save the saered wridng from desectariom He earries 
a pronged picker and puts the fmgments of paper into die basket which 
he earries. He atso collects all that is plaeed in small boxes standing in 
different parts of the baiar and marked "Receptades for the respectful 
collection of saered paper." AU these he takes to the temple ro be 
burat by the priest. 

Tlie most musical sound comes from tlie Moslem professional 
musician who sits at the en trance to an Enn-courtyard twanging the 
doka^ which is a long-necked guiiar with twø strings. He sitigs 
tnditional songs, some of which are love-ballads and some of which 
are travel-songs. 
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"lil would have a red rose bloorning 
1 musi not pSuck it in die bud; 

If I wjmi not to fall in love, 

I tmi 5 t not stav in this city/’ 

Or 

“Tlle road to Audi jan is sandy, 

None has e*er put sicklc to it; 

We &re lwo poOT brothers, 

None was e'cr so poar as wc /’ 1 

Wlien he strikes the haunting ehords which prdtide the Song of 
the Wandering Do ve, every wayfarer responds and many will pick 
up the mdody and sofily sing it wiih him, 

Above all the noise and shouting there can be somctimes heard a 
strange, weirtL, 3 i king choms of men’s voiccs. It cqmcs from a band 
of kalandarSf a gro up of strange, dishe veiled men widi long uneombed 
hair, dressed in fantasrie eosturras. One will have iron chains hanging 
to his arms which he skakes- rhythnucally as he rnoves, another will 
have a frame of hanging discs on which hc plays a primitive accompam- 
ment, another will knock pieoes of bone together, marking time for 
die cham, They have sonorous voices, and diough many are deforattd 
and some blind in one or both eyes, they are s trang txeaturø and greatly 
fearedj. no one tiåring to re fu se their demand for monéy lest they ca II 
a eurse down on hun. These ko/andar'$ are a gtiild of professional 
beggars, and as tliey walk they sing old réligious songs, always ending 
with the nifrain,"Allah, Allah-hu.” 


U 

Jhe -J^jjteyards of the F lame Mills 

The vineyards of Tiirfan, are a glcrious sighu They lic to die north 
ol tji& town toward the hase of the Flamc Hdls, wlicxt the denudcd 
sandstone and bare conglomerate is furrowed wirh narrow r gul hei. In 
hot weather tite rays of the sun, striking On titeir barrenness, make the 
whole hitlside quiver as thongh it were licked hy rising flames, and ihis 
heat, reflected on watfred land, prodtices a steamy, hofhou.se atmaspliere, 
wliich suits the grape-vine admirably. Tite people who Sive in the 
vitinity fear these bilis and quote a saying that they are accursed of 
Allah and that no man who tries (o dimb tlieir burning helghts can 
remain ai i ve. The vine-growers reckon the oopi fo be sate From rasn, 
1 Twrkrtfn halbtls tnMiaicti by c. p. Skrine, Sec Ow« Ctnltul Ati** 
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for Only oncc in the memory of die present generatiun has niin fallen 
during the fruit-ripening season* On diat oocasion the vintage was 
seriously tnjured, an d Central Asia had die unusual txperience of being 
short of sultan ,i raisins. 

In early summer, cven before the shcltcred vineyardk ca me into 
siglttj wc ta ere eonseious cl a delicate perfume, exqulsitc and suggesrive 
of heavenly t hfags, which came from the flowering vines. During the 
summer there was no perfume, but our thirsi was quendied by the 
juicy grapes to which we might freely help oursefves, and in winter, 
when the vines were twfeted into small heaps, kid in their sha Ho w graves 
and covered with pikd-up eartfa, we still enjoyed tlieir f mit and satisfied 
our hunger with sukanas prepared from the sim-dried fmit of the vine- 
yaid + Hvery kind of vine flounshes in I urtan, but the most prolific 
produce is a smal], sweet, seédtøs variery of grape. It is also tite best 
fniit^ for export, and f urtan sultanas are eaien throughnut die whole 
of North and CenrraE China, in Siberia and in many otlier pares of the 
world. Tbese celebrated vines are cultivated with short mmks and very 
long branches which stretch outward in all directions and are Supported 
by upright posts* 

Die cobur of die dried fmit vanes consEderably, Turtan sultanas 
are of a dear amber colour, those from Tuyok, anothqr grape-gro wing 
area in die Turfan basan, a pale gold, while at Hanchung, a little to the 
nordi of Tuyok, die dried gripes are of a dear green shade, which is 
considered the best qualjty and commands the highest price. 

Die green ot young vine kaves is One of the most brilliant colourings 
whidi nature affords, and the expanse of vi vid foliage spreading to the 
foot of the blaiing hills under an azure sky is a dazzling piemre. Among 
tlie vineyards dtere are spatious buildings, die walk of which are made 
ol sun-dried bricks laid so as to form a latttce-work whEch allows every 
wind of heaven to blow through. These are known as chimg-chi or 
gra pe-drying halts, and are only in use for die few weeks in each year 
when grapes are being dried, but during that short rime they are full 
of branched poles, hung o\ er witli tliousands of bunches of the seedless 
grapes. Die passage of sun-heated air through the latrite-work is all 
diat is necessary for die drying of the fruic, but if the bunches were 
exposed to the direct aedon of the sun, both colour and (tavour would 
be spoilt. Die dreaded scordiing wind of Turfan is exaedy right for 
this drying proeess, and a week or ten days completes it. The chung-chi 
glcaners earry huge baskets, and into them they coLIect the best of the 
fmit, throwing aside every imperfect raisin. Dte fallen fruit, which 
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fitters the floor, is thcn swept up and sold cheaply by the ba^ar 
mercbant, but the besi varieties, which are uniform in colotir and are like 
drops of topaz, arnber or sea-green Jade, are stored and kept for export. 

Wherevcr human skill and indusuy can persuade water to flow 
there are small, garden-like hamlets at the base of the Flame Hills, and 
in all of them the vine is cukivated, hui thesc are separaced by long 
stretches of stony wildemess. Turfan is the largest casjs, but the 
vit lage of Tuyok is the most picturesquo* Ac tite entrance to the village 
the road narrows and passes through an old portal into a street where 
irregular houses horder a shallow stream. 

Tuyok is quite unlikc other Gobt oases, and in its street we could 
well have believed øursclves to be in a village of Tuscany were it not 
for the Turki wømen around us, who laughcd, played and chatted in 
their strong terse dialeet as they carried pots and gourds to fill at the 
wateris edge* The source of this mountain torrent lies far back amgng 
the Flatne Hills and is known as Subash (Head of die Waters). There, 
atnid drcught and artdity, is onehotlow as green as an English meadow. 
Smal] ponds lie everywhere among die grass and overhanging buslies, 
but instead of being quiet mlrrors of rhe skies, they are always agitated 
by large air-bubbles which rise from the depths, carrying sand and 
grit to the surface» Sudl springs are cal led u living waters," and through 
them some deep fount is liberated and released for the healing of arid 
phees. The life-giving stream which rana from Subash reaches Tuyok 
through a narrøw canyon, watering its prolific vineyards and suppEying 
ics people srith sweet water for ah their needs* 

Following the path up-stream, w'e came to where the surroundlng 
djffs were plerced with tiers of openings, w’bich showed the interior 
of mined shrines and cellas, indicating that some early colony of monks 
had diosen diis site in which to establish a monastery. Tlie caves 
ihemselves are nøw far too diffiotk of access to be visited, but they have 
been explored by several archaeologieal experts. Professor von le Coq, 
by shifdng an enormous block of conglomerate, revealed one cell built 
In Persian sryle and containing many manuscripts, some of which dated 
back to the eighth and ninili centuries a.d. Unfommatdy many of 
them were badly burnt or scarred, but he also found embroideries of 
grcat beauty, and was charmed by the discovery of a “little reliquary 
of tumed woodij circutar in shape, w r ith a lid on the top, tastefully 
painted in rich tones of red, ydlow and blueT Sir Aurel Stein also gained 
an en trance to some of the caves and writes of mura! deoorations, of 
modal Lions painted in Sassantan style, and of many Chinese text-rolls 
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bearing Uighur wiiling on the reverse, which he rescued from a wdicr 
of crumbling fragments of painted plaster and genera! débris. 

Hie village of Tuyok is now entirely Mohammedan and holds a 
famous Modem shrine, which draws pilgrims from many countries. 
Behind the mosque there is a very andene cave-temple hollowed from 
the rock, but no one is now aJWed to visit it, Tite entrance to 
the mosque Mas decorated with die horns of wild animals, yak-tails, 
and with curiously shaped stteks, locks of human hair, bleaehéd hones 
and Qther votive offerings stich as are usual at a Buddhist O&o 1 but 
have no place in a mosque. fr was still more surprising to find banners 
dedicated to Buddhist deities hanging inside, but the Ah tings did not 
seem disturbed when their attenrion was called to tbese idolatrous 
inscriptions, merely cscusing themselvfia on the plea that they could 
not read Cbinese. 

This shrine b vbited by numerous pilgrims from all over Asta 
and is the scene of many strange rites wliich wendd not be recognised 
by orrhodox believers of the Istamic faith. On one of our visits we 
Mitnessed a strange ceremony. It was the hour of evening prayer, and 
the Mbtoned singera of rbe mosque ehanted the Koran in loud, 
sonorous vofces, A lew Moslem merchams were present, They were 
obviousty men of means, and one of them led a boy of about fivé years 
by the hand. At a eertain moment tlie father stepped forward and 
gave his child over to the Hadfi, who picked him up in hb arms, ehanted 
a number of sentences over him, then stepped to the opening which 
1 ed into the deep cave where no one might enter, and, switiging the 
child in his arms, made as though he wøuld throw him into the cave. 
He then caught him back, ddiberately spat on his ,forehead, ehanted 
a few more sentences and handed the boy back to his farW This 
strange ceremony, we leamt, was perfotmed whenever a bov was tåken 
for the first time to tbat saered shrine. 

When prayers were over they to|d us the whole story of the anetent 
tradition which was assoebted with the strange grotto. According to 
legend, seven holy men and one little dog lie in an age-Iong s leep in 
the depths of the cave, As pilgrims they had wandered over the face 
of the earth in search of men whose hearts were ready to respnnd to 
their appeal for repentance, Thus they came to Tuyok, where, db- 
couraged because there was no respense, they entered this cave and lay 
down to rest until the hour should come when men would listen to 
their words, leavc their wicked wnys and rum to A i hb. After a thousand 

1 Gfv —A Hlrinc ercfEpd tn the opai by Tiljc&ns or by Mongol 
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years thcy bes tirre d themsdves and came out again, but finding that 
the world, far from ini prøving, had gjown wOrse, and its inhahitants 
were more evil than forme ir[y, they turned back to their peaceful retreat. 
This time, just as the ca ve was aboui tø receive thern again, a linte dog 
appeared and asked leave to fellow them. One of the number tumed 
upon it indjgnandy, saying, “Bega nei You are but a dog/' “Am 
I not a creature of Allah?" replied the liide bea&t. Hearing these 
worda, the men acknOwkdged diat dicy were true, and allowed the 
dog co seek refuge with them inside tite ca ve* Tliere, wirh the Strven 
Sloepers, it rests, awaidttg the hour wben Allah will awaken diem to 
emerge from their retreat, and welcome the dawn of righteousness in 
the world. 

Tite keeper of the shrine w^s a tall, bearded, wiiite-turbaned Hadji, 
who had leamt die art of imprcssing every visitor with a sense of pri vilege 
at heing permitted to see this honøured si te. He regarded his own ofEce 
as one of unique importance and received each pilgrim with dignity 
and ceremony* He kepi a band of hired chøristcrs who w r ould chant 
a nama^_ for any wayfarer who was prepared to pay the price. Åt a call 
from their employer the men ran from dieir low mud houses and 
scramhled barefoot up the rock to die mosque cave, wheré tliey sat in 
a dreie and raised their voices in a loud chant wltich eclioed from t]ie 
vaulted roof. 

The first time øur caravan appeared the Hadji waa much interestcd, 
for tliough he had received Western visitors be fore, he had never 
entertaintd Western women. He was ahvays particularly pteased wben 
travdlers from dis tant places came his way, for he counied on substantial 
neward for his trouble in display ing the wonders of the grøten. His 
greatest asset w as his old Ma-ma y who has been exactly One hund red 
ycars old each time that we have been tø the pbee. For a cemenarian 
she was cxtraordsrtarily agile and ran out to meet us, quite aware that 
the cntertainlng of unusual women visitors would bring sperial kudos 
to hersdf. She took us to her own room, arranged pillows on the 
carpeted floør, spread out her own bedding and insisted that we should 
resc there during the heat of the day, She cal led serving-women who 
brought elegant brass ewers filled witli warm water to pour over our 
hands, and a large brass bas in was set on the fluor to catch the water 
which flowed away. By her orders, die girls of die house brought 
bowls of tea and flat cakes of newly baked bread whkh she 
broke and lianded tø us. With a regal wave of the hand she 
dismissed impommate visitors, then came and sat bcside us, relating 
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in gflttt derail her sonb virtues and hb devotion Ea her. Sile abo 
spoke of the spectre of pøverty which always haunted her and the 
wbole family. 

Every time a woman appcared at the door she was eurtly dismissed 
with tlie WOrdSj “My guests are very tired and must not he dbturbcd"; 
then, as the veiled figure slipped discrecdy away, she took up the redtal 
of her own family matters, She told us of die "grear journey of her Ufe, 
which was a pilgrimage to Mecca over the Kamkoram Pass and dirough 
Kamchij which eamed her the coveted ti ile of Hadji, and as she talk ed 
she handled a rosary made of date-stones which she brought back with 
her from Arabia. Long years of use had left the stones smootii and 
polished like mahqgany. 

At last she left us for a few moments, and, rdieved from die restraint 
of her ftrm hand, the small crowd which had colleeted near tlie door 
flowed in. For the rest of the day we were the centre of interest and 
attraction to the who le vilbge, bul by reason. of being our hostess 
Ma-ma had senired die right of guardianship over us and she dispensed 
information eonæming us, our families, our ha bits and our business to 
die imerested arde- 

"Thosc twø are siaters*’ she sald- “Can't you see tliat they are 
exaedy alike? That odler one is a friend, and they are all diree like 
sisiers. They sltare everyrtiing, their money is all in one pursc aud their 
food is cooked in one pot. Their country is England ; it is jusi over 
those mountains, nesar Hindustan. They are people of Allah." 

Before we left, die keeper of the mosque brought us a book in which 
werc the signatures of sevcral noted traveflers. He told us how they 
had sat just wbere we were sitting, how they had prabed hb emertain- 
ment and enjøyed their sray with him. He was a perfect specimen of 
the worst rype of professional guide. How and where he learnt die 
tricks of the trade we never discovered, bur the old Ma-ma of one 
hundred years, permiited to grace ihb earth for so long, who needed 
comforts she could not get, who was so active and so self-denying that 
pilgrims to the shrine were always her insistent care, appeared* on eadi 
of our vbirs and she was always the same, always the "treasured aged 
one,” beloved of Allah and always desperately in need of finandal 
Help. 

Iler son forced kindnesses upon us, but indicated at the same time 
rhat recognition of diese Serv ices shuuld be on a lavbh scale. WbfiO 
he handed us tite book to add our names to the list of guests, it was 
with a request for a few words of appreciation. Tliere was clearly an 
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inner meaning to some of the comments written m it, but these were 
sealed to him> for some of those noted explorcrs had evidcmly been 
smarting under a sense of robbery white their sua ve host stood over 
them and begged an autograph. 

We wTOte om names and spoke df his hospitality, hm added a 
discreet Word wilich might wam odiers id accept it with caubonj 
indkating that such pri vilcges as a reception by a Ala-ma of One hund r ed 
years might be folio wed by a bill proporiionare to her excepdonal age 
and her inexhaustible energy, I wonder how old she is now? 


in 

The Ruined Cities of the Plain 

In tite trourse of aur journeys we spent many months in l urfan at 
different seasnns of tlie vear, and from thene visired sites of great interest, 
for in whatever direcdon wé travclled we passed ruins of old Eowns or 
vil lages whieli showed what a large popul ation muse once have inhabited 
tltis plain. The sense of antiquity was very s trang, not only in the 
Tur fan basin bm over the whole area wilich stirrounds it, and the ruins 
we met here were more massive and more extensive than any we had 
seen elsewhere. At the western extremity of the irrigmed land were the 
remains of an old dty, stand ing high on a ratsed terrace between two 
deeply cm ravines in which water fløwed. The Clunese calj this place 
CMao-hø (Between the Streams), and the Turki name fdr it is Var- 
Khoto (Junction of the Yars> or streams). The te r race was covered 
wltH closely packcd ruined buildings tn whtefa it was difiicuh at first to 
detect any systemadc plan, though graduahy a termin outline of design 
emergetL The villagets of this vichtity were proud of the old place, 
boasting that these ruins were of greater interest than other and beiter- 
known reirmins, and certainly I saw none of the destruetion in progress 
whjch has been eatried out so ruthlessly elsewhere. Sir Aurel Stein 
writes that he tacked time for systematk investigation of Yar-Khoto, 
but the rock-cut grottoes which had evidently servad as graves reminded 
htm of dieearly Christian tombs in desert valleys of Egypt and Palestine^ 
and he connected thexn with Professor von le Coq's reports of Nestorian 
remains. 

Most imposing of ah was die si te of a great walled city, the old 
town of Kaochang, which figures in the annafs of the Tang dynasty 
(a,d, dtS-907) 35 die capital of Central AsiTs most important provincc, 
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distinguished not only by the cxrent of its polirical influonce, but on 
aecoum of the high standard of its civilisation. 

Aocustomed as we were to use more than one name for all Central 
Asian tcwns, yet it was unusual to find qulte so many re feiring to one 
place. OfHcially it was Kaia-Khoja, whidt is tite name of die viilage 
which lies near it, but Western archaeologists often use tite early Turkisb 
name of Khotho. The Turfan people, however, speak of it as Apsus 
(Ephesus), a name cgrtainly calculated to arouse interest and airiostty; 
familiarly it was often rcferréd to as Dakianus, a name of which the 
derivarion, acoording to Professor von. le Coq, can be traced to Decius, 
Roman Emperor and the pcrsecutorof the Christians, Educated Chinese 
cal] ii Kaochang, and there is yet another narne, Idikut-Shahri (Town 
of Idikut, the Uighur rulcr), Cartcns and caravan men always speak of 
it simply as Er-pu (second stage), for they care for none of these anctent 
assodations and only tliink in terms of road mileagc. 

Tliis old town with the many names lies east of Turfan. The 
distance there is not great, but after leaving dte oasis the road becomes 
rough and dteary. At one point we broke the axle of our cart in a very' 
lonely plate, and did not know where to turn for help. A moment 
laier, howéver, a head cmerged from one of the drcuEar Jtars[ openings 
and a bearded Turki dimbed out. He was quitc happy 10 lea ve his 
job and come to our resctie, so a mule was unharnessed and botti he 
and tlie carter jumped on its back and rode away to find a workmam 
In less ihan an hour they reappeared with □ earpenter surrounded with 
bags of tools and riding on a donkey. He Jitted a new axle to our mepå 
(travd-cart), and in a few hours we restarted our jøurney» 

Nest day at sanset we saw a gr eat endosure-wall rising from the 
plain, and that night we campéd in the shelter of the watls of Central 
Asian Ephesus* It was already dark whert we artived, and there was 
no time that night for more titan a glance at what lay behind them, hut 
nflxt morning we were up early and ready for an exploradon. It lay 
before us in all its impresstveness, diat vast enclosure of two hundred and 
fifty-six acres, surrounded by a towering wall of stamped day, rwenty- 
rwo yards in Eteighi* The original openings where die city gates onee 
stood were gaping spaces, but apart from these there were many wide 
fissures ihrough which entrznce could be made, and one of them was 
conventently dose at hand and served our purpose for en tering die old 
stronghold. 

Tite ruins had the symmetiy which indicates a wdl-phnned town, 
and tlie outline of the main thoroughfares was easily discemed. 
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Professor von le Coq suggests that the ground^plan folle™ed the pattem 
of a Roman eastnim, 1 We had seen many odier Gobi sites enclosed 
by massive wtiIIs, places which the Chinese spoko of as old Mongol 
fortresses, bm they were rougli and etumsy stmcturcs, whereas this 
old city, even in irs decay, had a seiking «ateliness. Thore was little 
wlthin die wåUs to suggest ChEnese architecture. In the centre were 
the remaEns of the Padskak** palace, and aronnd it were handsome stupaj 
and high buildings decorated with arched niclies. Exnmjnation of the 
mins has shown that most of these were temples, monasteries, tombs 
and other edihees for religious purposes* The architeeture is mainly 
of Iranian or Indian character accordtng to wdiether its use wa$ for 
Mtmichaean or Buddhist purposes* When we saw a beautifui brick 
deoorated with the Greek key pattern we realised ihat die name of 
Ephcsus suited this place wdl- There was an artist te traditton evident 
here, which dificrcd entlreEy from that of the Han or the Tang dynasties 
which Itad so strongly impressed itself elsewhere in the Tur fan area* 

Destmction of the buildings had been going on for a long time, 
and we saw' farmers at work w r iih their pickaxes pulling down the old 
ruins and probably desiroying many relics in die process, Tlie agri- 
culturalists of the dlstrict found the old eartEi valuable for enriching 
dieir fields, so they plougbed up die land widiin die endosurc and sowed 
crops round the old monuments, buc unfortunacely the irrigaEion wfakh 
b necessary for ra Esing crops is fatal to stnictures made of earth, to 
mural decorations and to all other remains which depend on die dryness 
oi desert conditions for their preservation. 

The peasants* pbughshares constamly brought treasures to light, 
and we came away with a seal, an old metal horse, a fragment of an 
Uighur mantiscript, and other small reUcs. Many beads are collected 
by children as tliey play among the mins, and any old pots whidi are 
unearthed are raken into immediate usc by tite women, to save the 
expense of buying others- 

An old man who walked with us among the bu El dings shotved us 
a ptace where, even in his own boyhood, there had been a group of 
large buildings of w r hich now nothing reEtiatned but a pile of ruins* 
Professor von le Coq heard that onlv a few years before his first visit 
in 1906 a peasant, pulling down walls in order to enlarge his fields, had 
unearthed cartloads of Manichaean manuscripts omamented with 
pktures in gold and colours. Being a Moslem, he dared not keep them 
leit the Mullah should punish him for hoardEng infidel books, nor would 
1 Au/ Ntlhii Spurta ta by A* vffl 1* Coq. 
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he risk robbery by the Chinese, $o he simplified the situation by throwing 
the who le library in to the river. 

On the otJier side of the old town, in the cellar of a temple, a German 
eXpedititm found the piled-up corpses of about a hun dret! Buddhist 
monks, whose deft sknlls and frightful wøunds showed thai they had 
becn brutally murderfrd, probably at the time when the Buddhist religion 
s uffe red persecution by order of the Emperor. Many qf the towers of 
Dakianus are in the form of Buddhist jtupas, and there are some vaulted 
buildings whiek have been identifted as Manichæan monasteries. From 
one of these Sir Auret Stein resoied fragments of manuscripts v Titten 
in Chinese, Brahmi, Uighur, Sogdian and Runic Turki, with a portion 
of Manichaean manuscript wTitten on parchment wliich he suggests 
probably came from Western lands, where paper was not used as St was 
in tite East. The Berlin Museum now holds the best sped mens of 
frestoes and sculpiure from Apsus, but inside the farms of Kaira-Kho|a 
are many beamifu! heads modelled in day and show ing Graeoo-Buddhist 
influence, and we saw some of these sranding among unwsnied things 
in tumbfedown sheds. Qutside the town the plain was littered with 
pieoes of broken pottery omamented in pattems covering a large range 
of decorati ve art. 

Sueh a site as spadous, lonely, silent old Kaodiang, crurnbling back 
to dust and wholly undisturbed by the hand of any nestorer, has the 
power to carry the mind back to the days when the town ftourished as 
a thriving centre of culture and dvilisation. Many mftaences con- 
iributed to its progress, and these have been traced by the archaeologist. 
The most evident was that of the Macedonian conquest, whidt bruught 
rhe armies of Alexander die Great in to Central Asia (327-325 fc.c.) and 
swept tite infiuence of Greek culture right up the old caravan route to 
the fertile oases at the foot of the Tienshan Range, Men of the disbanded 
armies soon spread themselves over the land, nwrted the native women, 
and tlius “changed the population to one of rnixed national i ties, but of 
Greek dvilisation," I had read so mudt about radal influences in 
Central Asia, and leamt so many things from local people in whose 
homes we stayed, thar, as I sat on a mo Lind of rubble and rested in the 
shade of an old Iranian arch, I seemed to see it a|l as it once bad becn, 
an en trench ed camp standing at the cros$-roads of two andent travel- 
routes.” Those two routes were still in use and I myself was travelling 
on the one whkh connecied Hami and Kashgar, and had of ten folbwed 
the other over the great Dawan Pass, which to tliis day provides the 
best means of Crossing the Tienshan Range. 
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Old Kaochang occupied a strategic site, and in olden times men of 
many nations and tribes met there. They arrived in a chastened mood, 
for they had all experienced what has been called the “deep and biting 
sodal disdpline” of nomad life, and were ali subject to the dcsert’s 
commanding austerities. Such men brought a contribution ol new 
blood and of cultural stimulus to old Kaochang, but it was never more 
than the old settlement could absorb and use in the development of her 
unique character. Caravans came over the Eastem trade-routes, bringing 
silks, porcelain and other goods of dclicate craftsmanship to lts market, 
and men from the West, with a background of Gredan thought, helped 
to transmute craft into culture. 

Ancient records of Chinese history make frequent reference to 
Kaochang, but the namc then had a wider application than now, and 
indicated a whole province. “Kaochang measures 800 li (about 266 
miles) from east to west,” say the Chinese annals, “and 500 li (about 
166 miles) from north to south; it comprises twenty-one towns. The 
soil is fertile; wheat and cereals produce two harvests every >ear; 
there is to be found there a plant called pch-tuh (the white enfolded).... 
It is the custom of the inhabitants to de their hair into a plah which 
hangs behind the head.” This very early reference to the “white 
enfolded” cotton-plant shows tliat Turfan has long been renowned for 
wliat is still one of its chief products. That summer day, whilc sitting on 
the mound, I looked over the fields where women and children with the 
braided plaits of which the old historian wrote, filled their great baskets 
with the fleecy cotton which their men folk would market in Turfan. 

When the heat of the day had passed we wandered in and out among 
the old ruins and along the paths between them. Many of the buildings 
were longsince levelled totheground,butfragmentsof frescoes which still 
remained represented men with eyes and hair disdnctly European in st} le. 
It was surprising to find such Western types depicted on tliese old walls 
and to leam that itw^ men of these mixed nationalities who first ventured 
to gi ve a pictorial representation of the Buddha, and fixed the likeness 
after the scmblancc of Apollo. “ All the types oi dassical mythology w ere 
brought into the scheme of decoration for Buddhist temples, and this 
tradition spread through Central Asia, China, Korea and Japan, thus com- 
bining the Eastem form of expression with that of Greece. It was this 
contact and interplay of Eastem and Greaan thought which brought 
into being that great form of art knowm as the Graeco-Buddhist school. 

Teachers of many religions came to Kaochang, and the early Buddhist 
missionaries found it such a suitable centre from which to propagate 
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thdr faidi that large numbors of monks congrcgated in the monasttrries. 
They spent their time translating books from die Sanskrit inio Todiarish, 
die ruling knguagc of tliesc andent towns, and which is said to have had 
a similarity ro the Armeniau, Sbvomc and Italo-Celtic tungues. Odler 
rcligions bes ide Buddhism lcft their mark on the otd dty, which holda 
the tetnains of Manichaean monasteries also. The followers of Manes 
(a.d, 215-273) introduced arrisric and scholarly demente from Persia 
and played an important part in strengthening the connecting link. 
between East and West. Manes himsdf was drawn to mystidsm early 
in life and dedared that he was tlie last of the prophets. Ile said that 
a spirit from Paradise had ordered liitn 10 undertake wktespread prcaching 
of his religion, so he obeyed and travel led extensively in Iran, India 
and Turkcstan, prcaching as he went. When he retumed to his narive 
town he was kili ed by Zoroastrian zenlois, but after his death tlie religion 
grew and spread, noiably among tlie Uighurs of Kasligaria. He taught 
a "curious, shadowy, spiritual belief in Jesus Chrjst, though he djd not 
alEow that hc had been a man or sulfiered and died." 

Tite spread of Manichaeism is Lntimately hound up witb the his tory 
of die H ighiirs, whose erced was dcscribcd by Robruck, an early Cathdic 
missionary to the Courf of the Khan, as "a jumhle of Maniclincism and 
Buddhism witb a tinge of Ncstoriantsm.” 

Manes was not only the founder of the religion callcd by his name, 
but waa a very fine petin ter and artist. Manichaean books wene beuuti fui ly 
written in a very unusual Syrian script, and decorated with lovely 
miniatures. Many paintings, frescoes and illurmnated manuscripts have 
been removed from the ruined skrines of Kaodtang to Berlin, and all 
along the foot of the Fl ame Hills there are still remains of ancient 
Manichaean monasteries. 

Early in the Christian era nrintonaries of the Nestorian Church 
brought the enlightenment a f Christianity up these trade-routes and, 
with Christianity, introdueed a high degree of culture. They trave lied 
from the Near East over Central Asia and die Gubi Desert, teadiing 
and evangelising as they went. Tliis section of the early Churdi was 
callcd by ihe name of its leader, Nestorius, who was a native of 
Germaniua, a city of nordicm Syria. In a.d, 418 he was made patriareh 
of Constantinople, but later was pronounced a heretic for lus views on 
dae deli ca Le quesdon of the bdance of Divine and human narnres in 
the person of our Lord. His eontention that the "Virgin Mary could 
not rightly be cal led Mother of God, hui only Mother of the man Christ,'* 
brought ham under the han of heresy, and at the General Council at 
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Ephesus in 431, Nestorius was formally condemncd, deposed and later 
banished to Upper Egypt, where he died in exile. 

The Church which was called by his namc sustained above all 
others the missionary tradition wliidi obeycd the command of Christ 
“ fo Gospel to all nations, and from the early centuries of the 
Christian era Nestorians spread abroad and werc soon pushing their way 
eastwards to India and over the Pamirs to Central Asia. “ Tlic pioncers 
werc Nestorian artisans who went there for the purposcs of trade or 
found employment among people less advanccd cducationally than them- 
selves, and in the service of kings, princes and noblemcn in the farther 
provincesof Persiaand beyond. The golden age of Nestorian missions in 
Central Asia was from the end of the fourth till about the end of the 
ninth centuries. During this period Metropolitan Sees werc established 
at Samarkand, Kashgar, Khitai, Tangut, Cumul and Cambulia.” 1 

The Nestorian Church has been described as the most missionary 
Church that the world has ever seen, and Tatars, Turks, Huns, Tanguts, 
Mongolians, YQeh-chihs, Keriats, Uighurs and Naimans werc reached 
by its missionarics. In the very centre of the Chinese Empire there 
is a dedsive, historical, dated record in Chinese and in Syriac called the 
Nestorian monument, which stands at Sian, one of the ancicnt capitals 
of China. While there were no architcctural signs of Nestorian influence 
in Kaochang, yet in Central Asia there are many spiritual traces of the 
movement left behind in the form of sodeties whose reguhtions demand 
of their members the observance of certain rites, which indude the 
sharing of a symbolic meal of tea and bread. The traditions handed 
down point to a vague, legendary knowledge of some inadents in the 
Hfe of Christ, and the secrecy which is required of the members points 
to periods of bitter persecution which finally stamped out the organised 
life of the Churchcs. 

A very fcw years after the death of Mohammcd (a.d. 63a), the 
Arabs, carrying the Islamic religion, bccame prominent factors in the 
life of Central Asia. Their creed was a militant one and they set out to 
exterminate other religion* and substitute their own. When Islam 
reached the old tradc-routes its followers moved up and down the 
great arteries, and at the dose of the sixteenth cenmry established their 
first chiefdom in Kashgar. 

This religion had come, and come to stay. It was not a constructi\e 
force, but a disruptive one, which has always been a cause of revolt 
and bloodshed. Though not opposed to literacy, Islam in eastern 
» Nutonan Mittioøtary Entvtrvt, by Frv. John Strwwt, M.A-. Ph.D. 
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Turkestan has helped the development of neither art, literature nor 
eihi«, but has rather proved destmctive of the civilising influences of 
neighbouriy intercourse, and has established the deptarable tradition of 
tite periodic Moslem rebeJEons whidi take place every thiny years* 

I wilked back to die central spot where the Pachhaft s palace stood, 
thinking about the PaMaÅ or king of Kaochang and how it happened 
that this pmvince ever had a king, and I remembered that it was China 
whjch ga^e it a royal dynasty through a line of rulers who came from 
Liangchow in Kanstn That dynasty culminated in its most cdebrated 
King, Chu Wen-tai, who rcodved the famous pilgrim Hsiian Tsang 
witli such embanassing honotirs and hospital i ty that he was obliged to 
resort to a hunger strike in order to get iree and conrinue his joumey 
to India, Wen^tai was pinonu grata at die Chincse Imperial Court, 
where he reoetved the honour of being made a menaber of the Imperial 
elan, bilt in h ls old age he refiiied to pay homage to the Emperor or to 
bow to his dictates, Sotdiers were dispatched to deal widi him, bm 
whcn thcy reached Kaochang they fonnd that he had died of fright 
before they arrived, so they slaughteied thousands of the inhabitants. 
\^ien Hsiian Tsang returned from India, die King was already dead, Kaa- 
chang, Turfan and other kingdoms had fallen, and China was in control. 

The kingdom of Tøcharia had become castern Turkestan, and with 
the death of Chu Wen-tai eame the dose of □ “charming and eloquent 
world, a belated survivai of eartier races.” 


IV 

The Roadmen of the Gohl 

The ro ad man of Central Asia tliinks, lives and acts in terms of trade- 
routes* He i$ essentially a man of the road, and from childhood the 
weave of his tiioughr has known no other framework, His manner 
of expression, his eonversation and his mental oudook ren tre on “The 
Road/ 1 His talk mainly consists of questions or answers* all of which 
relate to “The Road/' "ls the road open?” he asks, “Is the road 
peaceful?” “Ajx" there brigands on the road?" If he be a Chinese 
his farewell is " A peaoeful road to you,” and i f he be a Ttirki his parting 
benedicdon is “ Vol bolsun (May there be a road I), 

Many of these caravan men spond the whole of tlieir lives on onc 
trade-route, wliich they cross and reeross numberless times, untjl they 
know r it so wcll that they can tell i f the stones of the road Iiave been 
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dismrbed or even i f sonjO unmstial footprint has been left there by man 
or beast. Nothing escape die vigihnce of their eyes* They are the 
■dcscendants of roadmen» and have a tong ancestry of caravan grndes 
behincf them, The love i>f M The Road M is in their blood, and if anythirtg 
keeps them from it they Ore vietuUS of overpowering nosralgia. 

The roads they folkrø art sc old that it is impossible to say when 
they first came into for the origina of caravan trade can be craced 

bade beyond the rime o f hisrorical recoreb. It was over these trade- 



Tliese desert higb^r . romain to this day wliat they have alvayS been, 
natura] flat expanses of RHd vaste, broken by more or less ferrile areas 
which supply the travel] e/a final necessity of 'water, and the mavn trade 
arteries stretch out to ev e ty point of the compass. One goes northward 
to tlie Lrtish Hiver, anoditr east to Kalgan, and a third south-east riirough 
die province of Kansu, l,Ut th* rcad whkb opened up a highway between 
the tivilisarions of Easi lind West, and which connects Hami, through 
Turfan, witb Kashgarj js die om' now knovoi as tlic South RoatL 
West of Kashgar t],U road Ipads on to tlie Central Asian highland 
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system, which is called the Pamirs, and has an average hdght of twelve 
thousand feet. It folio ws the course of that great river known to 
antiquity as the Oxus, and now spoken o f by the Persia ns as the Jihun, 
and by the Turkis as die Amu Darya, which was of sudi immense 
importance to the first cxchangé of dvilisadons. The earliest inhabitants 
of the pasture-bnds which lie between the Altai aud die Qxus, of whom 
we have any knowiedge, were nomad Tatar tri bes, of whose man ner 
of life we are not wholEy ignorant, for ardiaeological research has 
enahled historians to reconstruct their life to some extent, 

Thfise Central Asuins were not an essen daily barbaric people, for 
at a very early date they developed a liighly artistlc tradirion of decorarion 
which exerted considerable inftuencc both Ln □ westcrly direction toward 
Humpe and an easttrly one toward China. **Long befare the begiimings 
of recorded history there was traasmission and diflksion of cultural 
stimuli berween the near East, wbere ‘dvilisation' bad its origin, and 
all other parts of Europe and Asia. . . . The point of speda! impurtanee 
in thb conncction being tliat most of these exebanges of cultural traits 
took place by way of Central Asta + “ 1 

These fcarless men seem to have been die first to eune wild horses 
which ros med the steppes, to use them for driving and, later, to introduce 
the great innovadon of riding on their backs. Many important dis- 
coveries and adaptations of life foliowed on this domesrication of the 
horse. It was among these early steppe dwellers that die saddie was 
liret used, being probably suggested by the shape of the doubie-humped 
Bactrian cameh Later on the valtre of the srirrup was disoovered, and 
later still die advantages of boots over sandals for riding. These last 
eame to be made of leather or of felt, and it is highly probable that die 
treading of felt from sheep or goafs hair originated among diese Tatar 
tribes. The discovery and manufaeture of felt l ed to important dcvelup- 
ments in die life of the poople, for felt is the material out of which die 
nomad, to diis day, eonsLruets the dwdling whjdl serves him beiter 
ilian any building, because a felt tent is warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and can be rolled up and mo ved at will to another løeality. 

A more radical innovation still, brought about by riding, was the 
change from die loose skirt-like costume of early times to " that ingenious 
piece of dothing that we cal! trousers," and from Central Asia tlie 
wearing of frousers gradually spread among all nations and to all parts 
of the globe. 

It was the caravan trade which first linked East and West by 
1 Tht Eaflj £r^piw of Ceaital Aih-y by W, M McGqvcttv 
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ihe peaceful intercourse of business rclauonships, and to these ancient 
merchants the coursc of the Oxus was the most natural and direct way 
to guide a caravan from the Tarim basin toward Bactria, or, following 
the opposite direction, from west of the Pamirs toward the Yellow 
River. This overland trade found one of its best markcts in Rome, 
for, "as the Romans bccame increasingly luxurious in their way of life, 
they dcveloped a corresponding fondness for products of distant places. 
The short route from Europc to the Far Éast was that which the 
Seleucides and their successors wished all caravans to take, that is the 

way of the Oxus.” , 

Over this trade-route the grcat caravans moved constantly, easrward 
and westward, and their interests were irrevocably bound up with the 
peace and prosperity of the lands they touched. During periods of 
warfare, whcn the Huns came south of the mountains and die roads 
v,rcrc overrun by armed men, the forces of destruction had tlieir own 
v,ray and commerce ceased, but so soon as the scene of warfare had shiftcd 
to othcr districts the merchants resumed their accustomcd task, recon- 
strueted their caravans, and again carried loads of goods to and fro 
from one country to another. Tlien, as now, they visited tlie most 
distant lands again and again, until every mile of the road was femiliar 
to them and they had made acquaintances and business connections 
who received tliem on a friendly footing everywhere. Hie instinet 
of barter, expressing itself tlirough commerce, has been one of tlie great 
factors in establishing friendly relations between strong nations, as also 
in opening up contact between advanced peoples and semi-eivilised 
tribes. “Commerce alone has fumished satisfactory and reliable detail 
regarding this grcat way of communication, and it is tlie idnerary of the 
merchant prince Titianus which served as a basis to Marm of Tyre and 
Ptolemy in drawing up tlie geography of Central Asia. 

The benefit to all the peoples connected through the medium of 
commerce is evidenced by tlie fact that things which contributed to tlie 
progress of eivilisadon became known about the same time to peoples 
separated from each other by vast distances. It is a significant fact 
that from early times the people both of North China and of die Near 
East knew' and used the wheel and the plough, and that in both regions 
men cultivated wheat, millet and barley. In die second century B.C. 
China leamt from the Iranian people die culdvation of alfalfa? of die 
grape-vine and of the walnut. On the other hand, Europe owes to the 

\ aJfalfo—* Spantih rume for a variety of lucerne. (Spanish—thrce-lcaved 
grais ; Arakic— Jfacfacak.) 
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Chinese the firet knowledge of the peach, die a^ricot* and abo of many 
mcdicinal pEants and their uses, Tlie agricuhural system known as die 
karc£ manner of iirigation was 3tamt by the inhabitants of Kashgaria 
from the Persians* and its development in the hands of industrious and 
peaceful agriculturaEfrts vas die means of transforming die Turfen 
basin from a torrid and sterile land to One of bewildering fendlity. 

The art of paper^making, which wa:i diseovered by the Chinese ia 
the second century a.d., travd led westward over the caravan routes 
until it toudied die Arabs and through them reached Europe. This 
was fblEowed by die discovery of printing* and again by the far-reaching 
development of the use of paper money, All tliese owed their origin 
to die Chinese, and their transmission from East to West to the quiet, 
padent carj van Si fe of the Central Asian highways* It was over this 
same route that die introduedon of Graeco-Roman glass in to China led 
indireedy to die discovery of porcehin, for which the Chinese became 
world-Jamed. In fatt, the porcelain trade was second onlv to that of 
silkj which at die time of die Emperor Augustus was already flourishing, 
and in the centuries that foilowed atmined such proportions that die 
amount of sitk brought from Cadiay to the Roman Empire gave its 
name to one of die trade-routes* which is spoken of to diis day as the 
Old Siik Road* Tliat famous trade-route, which connected Peking with 
Rome, passed through Loulan and the Tarim basin, over die Pamirs 
and a cross Racer ja to Merv. Two thousand years ago water was not 
so scarce in Loulan as it is tnday, for the land which now is nothtng bm 
□ saJt-encmsted wildcmcss then had a diain of oasis towns, cach of 
which consdtuted a small independent state. 

At that time the caravan road tmversed a series of oases watered by 
the Tarim River and by an andieni delta now called the Kuruk Darya 
(Dry River), Of the streams which flow down from mountain gladers 
on the Tibetan side, only the Khotan River can now force its way 
through the terrible sands of tlie Taklamakan Desert, and that only 
for a few r months of each year, “btit within historier! times,*’ says Sir 
Aurel Stein* "a number of these terminal river-couises carried their 
water considerably farther north.” The old road foliowed tlie fodt 
of the Nan Slian (Sotidi Mountains), passed diniugh Ttmhwang to 
Nan-bu (South Lake) and the Barrier of the Sun, ihen up a valley-like 
depression to tlie north-east and aeross a dry lake-bed* Frotn here it 
skirted the Kuruk Dfcrya to Karashar and Juined tlie road to Turfan 
and to Dakianus, which stood ai die cross-roads wliere the caravan 
tracks meu 
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Like other earEy traders, the roadmen cf Central Asia jealously 
guartkd the secrets of their tmde-routes and of their merdhandise. 
Though the silk industry gave its name to tite road, information eon- 
ceming it leaked out very slowly- " Silk-weavrng Ceres" was the name 
by which Cliina was spoken of in Rome, bm die art of silk producdon 
remaincd unknown untii a Chinese princess tra vell ing to the kingdom of 
Khotam hid some eggs of the silkworm in the folds ol her head-dress, and 
ihese were hatched out in that district wherc the mulberry is so prolific 
The source of China 1 ® silk was then revcaled, and Khotan soon bccame 
a centre of Central Asian seri-culture, which it remains to this day. 

Through the succeeding centurtes the lifc of the trade-routes was 
g-ubject to frequent fluctuations, and berween tlie middle of the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries East and West were brought into much ncarer 
proxinuty through the mvasion of Europe by Mongol bordes under 
ilusir great leader Genghiz Khan (tuSz-na?)* There must have bcen 
long interruption to commerce during the period when these fierce 
warrior horsemen inexorably spread right across Asia, over Persia into 
PoEand and Hungary, untii the Mongol Empire stmched from the 
Yellow River to the Danube. Yet it was as a dircct resuk of this 
phenomcnal military action that the roadmen of Central Asia first met 
with cu kured European travellcrs in the Gobb 

Franciscan friårs, botmd for the Court of the great Khan with an 
cmbassage from the Pope or the King of Franco, wcne among these 
pioneere. Then two Venetian merehants appearcd, passed into Mongolia, 
and later remmed, homeward bound. After a few years they were back 
again in company with a youth who was son of the one and nephew 
of the other, These were Nicole, Maffiio and Man» Polo (1^74-1314), 
who were to become Famous among the great travel lers of the earth* 
From that time knowledge of the Far East became an exact thing and 
was no longer a dim and legendary surmisc. 

It was, however, left to a Jesuit lay brother from Lahore, Benedict 
de Goes (1562-1607), to put the final touch to accurate geographical 
locmion in the East, by taking an epoch-makmg joumey from India 
across Asia, and so establishing the fact that the Empire of Cathay across 
the Gohi Besert, and China the dbtant land of maritime discovery, were 
one and the same country'. Benedict de Goes died at Suchow, first 
oasis town of Kansu to the south of tbe Great Wall, and his body lies 
in a deserE grave. He accomplished his mission, but did not live to 
complete his great journey to Peking. No monument marks bis tomb, 
only a mound of stones, but his memory survives among these 1 overs 
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of Gobi traditions who, in the oases, still speak of "the vencrable 
foreigner who was a worshipper of God.” 

'Hie centuries pass and thcir gcnerations vanish inio the unknown, 
but the roadman of Central Asia still pursues liis steadfasi and lonely 
my- caravan trade 15 occasionally interrupted by a revolt of the 
Moslems or tlie dcpredarions of a brigand chief and his arniies, but these 
are only passing inddems, whereas his steady labours are die enduring 
fabric of man J s friendly relations, and die recognition of the Divine law 
of human inter-dependenee* 


The Old Envoys 

Evcry oasis town has its bookmen, They are ttsuallv school- 
masters, and theEr own intellectual Ijfe is nourishcd sølejy by the Iibraries 
which they own, There is little opportunity of buving new boots in 
the Gobi, but they read and re-read the anrient tomcs which retord the 
annals of the Han (206 b.c.-a.d, 210), Tang (a4j + (518-907) and Sutig 
tf6o-i;8o) dynasties. Talkrng with snch men certain names 
constantly recurrcd in convcrsation, which wtre thosc of envoys sent 
tjut Hm ps rors of Lt>ng-past dynasties with the objeet of bringing die 

muncrotis small states of Central Asia under Chinese rule, These old 
envoys had tJieir own way of doing things, but some of them were 
remarkably successfuL Understå nding the objeetive of thcir fnission 
they were not over-ktstrueted in the manner of conductjng it + They 
somutimes spent vears on a diptofflatic roission, and even dten it might 
fait, but dunng th,at time they had ga!ned pricelcss knowEedge of men 
of odler races who lived in strange conditions and viewed things from 
unusua! pointsof view. Tlie memory of these envoys' iniri ative, resource, 
tact and courage has survived in many good stories which have been 
retold thousands of times among rhe Gobi oases. 

In the days of the gloriotis Han dynasty tlie increasing importance 
of China*» commerdal relations with Bactria and the Mediterranean 
provinces made it advi&able for the Court co send an envoy empowered 
to negotiate trasties with the Kingdoms of the West through whose 
iemtories tlie trade-routes ram The Empcror Wu Ti (140-86 b.c.) 
appointed Chang Chien for this difiicutt mission, and he ser out under 
command to make an alliance with the Yueh-chih tribes 1 against the 

1 Ya^ha^ nmnMk fl^sJan which orig\m\ly occvp\ai ihr half of m <*}ctn 

\aruu. ITwy ™ driven out by ifce Hnu«-fiif, fftvt to die v^cy of I-Ii, and | a[ „ 
tre? BM-ltl ot [lic (jius* 
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common enemy, the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, as thcy were called farther 
west. 

This alliance was highly desirable, and tlie Emperor visualised an 
irresistible military movement in which the Yfieh-chih in the west 
would combine with the Chinese in the east to crush tlie Huns and 
finally break their power. 

Chang Chien set out from Court with a suite of a hundred attendants 
to handle this delicate business, but unfortunately, on reaching the 
Gobi trade-routes, he fell into the hands of the enemy before he made 
contact with tlie Yueh-chih, who had meanwhile been forced westward 
to the land of the Oxus. For ten long years hc remaincd a captive, but 
after this time he escaped, and, viewing the ten years as a mere preliminary 
to tlie commission which had been entrusted to him, he continued his 
joumcy westwards. 

On rcadiing the land of tlie Oxus, he found the \ Qeh-chih so fully 
occupied with tlieir own aggressive warfare that they had no inclination 
even to consider the ovcrtures of tlie Emperor of China regarding 
another campaign, so, having laid the proposals before them, Chang 
Chien himself joined their forces and accompanied them on some 
successful military expeditions, in tlie course of which he leamed the 
technique of their metliods of warfare. When tlie campaign w r as over 
he startcd homewards with two follow’ers who were the sole survivors 
of his original escort, but on the way wras once more captured by the 
Huns. This time he escaped after only one year of captivity, and he 
final ly reached the Court of the Emperor in 126 b.c. after an absence 
of twelve years. In respect of his original commission, tlie expedition 
was a faiiure, but he came back widi such an intimate knowledge ot 
Central Asia, its peoplc and their military strength, its products and its 
commcrcial poten tial i ties, that he became an invaluable adviser to his 
Imperial master. 

Hc also introduced to China many Central Asian plants of w r hich 
he had leamt tlie use. All this knowledge which he had so hardly 
acquired was too valuable to be wasted, and in 122 b . c . he was sent out 
once more, again with orders to negotiatc treaties with the peoples of 
tlie north-w r est. This time, owing to his thorough knowledge of their 
outlook, he succeeded in convincing tlie rulers of thirty-six different 
states of the advantage it would be to them to come under China’s 
protectorate by recognising her suzerainty. These all agreed to pay yearly 
tribute to the Emperor ofiCliina, while he, in retum,was to send penodical 
presents to the nilcrs—the subtle difference being tliat one was called 
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tribute and the odier was designated merely as a gift. Cliang Chien is 
honoured by Chinese historians with the great title of “The man who 
made a road,” and tliis is the name by which the oasis bookmen still 
speak of hlm. 

Anotlier envoy to whom they constantly made reference was General 
Pan Chao, to whom fell the still more difficult task of consolidating the 
work begun by Cliang Cllien. It v.^ easier to effect friendly alliances 
at such a dis tan ce than to sustain tiiem, and during the first century 
of the Christian era China gradually lost her political hold on the 
north-west area. For a time the Huns liad it their own way, raiding 
caravans on the trade-routes and pouring down into the Tarim basin. 
China’s political control over the western regions had practically ccased 
for sbtty years when the Emperor Ming (a.d. 58-76) of tlie Later Han 
dynasty reopcned military operations under General Pan Chao. 

Tliis cclebrated administrator lived from a.d. 31 to 102. He came 
from a scholarly femily, yet his childhood w r as spent in poverty, and as 
a boy he was obliged to eam his bread by liard work. He nevertheless 
contrived to gain education, and when he was thirty-one years old 
obtained a small Government post. The pay was raeagre and insufficicnt 
to keep both him and his mother, so in order to make ends meet he 
worked as a calligraphist, but the monotonous life of a copyist was 
hatcful to liira and one day, wcary of the drudgery, he flung down his 
pen and gave free vent to his feelings. “ A hero,” he exclaimcd, “should 
not waste his days over pen and ink, but, like tlie great Chang Chien, 
he should seek fame in foreign lands.” 

Fircd with this ambition he consulted a physiognomist, who, after 
scrutinising his features, told him tliat he had a swallow’s beak and a 
tiger’s neck and was therefore destined to fly afar and devour the prey. 
He retumed to his brush comforted, but with his determination 
strengthened to make a name for himself. Before long he succeeded in 
becoming attached to an expedition against the Huns which was going 
to the north-w'est. Given tlie opportunity, he soon distinguished 
himself, and his chief entrustcd him with a commission to tlie King of 
Shan-shan with orders to secure tliat statc’s allegiance to China. On 
reaching Shan-shan he found tliat a large body of Huns had just arrived 
and was camping only a few miles away. Hb own escort numbcred little 
over thirty soldiers, but by attacking the Hunnbh camp under cover 
of darkness, and ordering hb men to make a great noise, tlie enemy was 
deceived into believing that he commanded a large force. The result 
was so successful that he seized the Hun leader, cut off hb head, and 
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prcsented it to tlie King of Shan-shan along with his terms. The answer 
was all he hoped for, and this victory led to his being entrusted with 
further negotiations. The next expedition was to the King of Kliotan, 
who, diough himsclf not unfriendly, was under the influence of the 
Chief Ecclesiastic, who was inimical and laid plans to murder the envoy. 
Pan Chao scnsed the danger and by a ruse contrived to get the man 
into his camp. He then seized him, cut off his head and sent it to the 
King with a rcquest that there be no delay in conduding the negotiations. 
The effect was immediatc, and from Kliotan Pan Chao proceeded to 
Kashgar and on toward Bactria, cffecting so many alliances that he could 
report fifty states as having submitted to China. 

In time a new Emperor came to the throne who failed to realisc the 
importancc to the Chinese Empire of holding the Gobi trade-routes. 
He committed the stupidity of recalling Pan Chao, but when, contrary 
to his own convictions, the envoy prepared to obey tlie royal command, 
the rulers of the Central Asian states were filled with constemation. The 
commander of tlie Kashgar forces killed himself, and when the great 
General arrivcd in Kliotan on his way home, tlie King and the members 
of his Court dung weeping to the trappings of his horse. The Chinese 
envoy is as our father and mother, surcly he will not dcsert us, tliey 
cried. Seeing their distress, and realising the defcnceless posirion of 
these small states in regard to tlieir powerful Hunnish enemies, Pan 
Chao made the great dedsion deliberately to contravene the Imperial 
order and stay where he was. He was too far away to be dealt with, so 
the Emperor overlooked his disobedience and even sent him a few 
detadiments of soldiers, but by the year a.d. 88 General Pan Chao had 
raised an armyof twenty thousand menwithwhichhedefeated thcHuns at 
Yarkand and considerably extended the power of China in Central Asia. 
He never relaxed his efforts'until China was recognised as suzerain by the 
whole Tarim basin, and in recognition of these Services the Emperor gave 
him the tide of Protector General of the Western Regions. 

In the year a.d. ioo Pan Chao felt himsclf to be an old man in failing 
health. He had served his royal master for diirty years in Central Asia 
without once asking for leave, but he now addressed a memorial to tlie 
throne begging to be called back. Tlie delays were such that two years 
elapsed before he could leave Kashgar for die Chinese capital. There 
honours awaited liim, but it was too late for him to enjoy diem, and 
within a month of his arrival he died. His true honour ws the love 
and respect of the Central Asian states which he had added to the Empire. 
In conquering them he had won their firiendship and had become their 
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protector against a common foe. By Ioyal service he gaincd thcir 
confidence, so that to this day Central Asian men speak of him as the 
model envoy of the Chinese Coun. 

Within the last hundred years, one man rose to such power in 
Turkestan that he sec med on tlie point of m aking of Kashgaria a kingdom 
which was to be independent of China. His name was Yakub Beg, and 
a critical hour of Central Asian history gave him the chance to rise. A 
great Moslem rebellion broke out in north-west China in 1860 and swept 
through Turkestan. It coindded with an aggressive movement on the 
part of Russia toward tlie Indian frontier, and in the political chaos 
which ensued Buzurg Khan, Chief of Kokand, moved eastward and in 
1865 succeeded in being declared King of Kashgar. Among the officers 
of Buzurg’s army was a elever and audadous youtli who had begun life 
as a dandng-boy but who, through the marriage of liis sister to a rich 
and influential man, was given an opportunity to enter the army and 
later on rose to the position of commander of tlie Khan’s forces. He 
deverly planned the downfall of his Chief, hoping that he miglit come 
to the throne in his place. While Buzurg Khan was engaged in tlie 
defence of Kokand, Yakub Beg took temporary control in Kashgar, 
and later on, by a elever trick, persuaded Buzurg to go on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. During his absence Yakub assumed the dtle of Bedaulat, or 
Fortunate One, and induced various Moslem states to recognise liim 
as the ru!er of Kashgaria. 

He was a forceful man and the report of his strong control readied 
England at a time when the fear of Russian aggression on the Indian 
fronrier was a powerful factor in fordgn policy. The matter of an 
alliance with Yakub Beg ca me under discussion, and the British Govern¬ 
ment dispatched a diplomatic and commerdal mission to meet him and 
talk over measures of mutual aid. 

The year 1873 found Yakub’s nephew and adviser. Synd Yakub 
Klian, in London and at the Court of Queen Victoria, bearer of messages 
of friendship from his unde, and with instruedons to gain from die 
British Government a promise of intervention regarding the atdtude of 
China toward the rebel Government in Kashgar. It is recorded tliat 
“his countenance and demeanour won for its possessor golden opinions 
in English sodety,” but diplomatic moves proved abortive, for China’s 
policy was fixed, and while negotiations between Yakub Beg and the 
British Government were still in progress he died. How he died is 
a matter of conjecture. He was probably murdered, but the men of the 
trade-routes have many strange stories to tell. Tlie most pieturesque is, 
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that having prepared two cups of tea, one of which was poisoned and the 
other innocuous, he left it to the dictate of fate to dccide whether he 
shoiild live or die. Calling his servant, he ordered him to bring a cup 
of tea from the next room, and the man, suspecting nothing, picked 
up one and took it to his master, who drank it and fell dead. From this 
time China’s authority was supreme in Turkestan, and under the name 
of Sinkiang (The New Dominion) it was given the status of a province, 
witli a C hin ese Govemor resident in Urumchi. There are many small 
forts on the South Road of Sinkiang which are pointed out to travellers 
as the forts where Yakub Beg’s soldicrs successfully resisted the armies 
of Imperial China. 

Conditions of isolation, difficulties of communication and inde- 
pendence of control will always produce leaders of strengtli and capadty. 
The pages of Chinesc history enshrine the reputation of many men 
whose virtues and talcnts have become legendary, but the twentieth 
century called one man to power in Turkestan who was in true succession 
of the great envoys. Tliis was Yang Tseng-hsin, Govemor of the 
province from 1911 to 1928. 

His handling of men in an hour of crisis was no more scrupulous 
than that of Pan Chao who enforccd his arguments witli the present 
of a rebePs head, but the pcople of Turkestan liked his robustness, the 
sincerity of his desire for their prosperity and the direetness of his policy. 
He was called to a difficult post at a diflicult time, for war-lords were 
ovemmning Qiina proper, and in areas mudi more easily control led 
than the wide-spreading desert, loot and pillage were rife. Tlirough it 
all Govemor Yang kept his own remote province so well under control 
that the Gobi trade-routes were safe, and the fact that there were no 
brigands in Turkestan was a by-word in China. 

Tlie population he had to handle was a most difticult one, and only 
a strong man could hold his own among the conflicting daims of Tungan, 
Tatar, Kalmuck, Turki and Qiinese. Yang Tseng-hsin succeeded in . 
doing it, and all respected liim, though among his subordinates he was 
feared on account of the rutliless determination with which he swept 
aside any who stood in liis way. Many disappeared from public life 
eitlier because they failed in the execution of their duty or because there 
was no room for a man who opposed liis will. 

The frontiers of Turkestan needed carcful stelling, as Govemor 
Yang knew full well, for first China and then Russia were in the throes 
of revolution and he was conservative in outlook and dreaded violent 
and radical change. After 1915 the Cossacks who formerly guarded tlie 
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Russian Consulate in Urumchi disappcared, and a guard of the Red 
Army took their place. Crowds of Russian refugees poured over the 
Siberian border escaping from Soviet rule. He treated them kindly 
and with justice, and when the Soviet Consul-General in Urumchi 
forbadc religious Services to be held in the little church which had been 
erected in the Consulate grounds, and said that he intended to convert 
the building into a propagandist theatre, Govemor Yang intervened 
and refused to allow it- "The church,” he said, ‘‘belongs to Russian 
Christians and is to be kept open for their use,” and this was 
done. 

He handled China’s interests with diplomadc astuteness, and never 
lost a mile of her territory to an aggressor. When Russia dedded to 
increase her Consulatcs in Turkestan he acquicsccd, but insisted that an 
equal number of additional Chinesc Consulates be opened on Russian 
soil, so that representation be evcnly balanced. He did not greatly 
strengthen his military defcnces, for his view was that unless he could 
have a stronger force than his neighbours it was better not to have one 
at all, so he trusted to the weapon of diploraacy. 

When I met Govemor Yang, I understood something of the power 
he wielded, for he was a most impressive man, tall and stately in his 
long grey silk gown, and bore himself with the dignity of a Chinese 
gentleman of the old school. His strong, intelligent, commanding face 
revealed one who could grasp a situation quickly and deal with it 
unhesitatingly. He spoke of the difficult problem created by widespread 
illiteraey, and declared himself convinced that the educadon of women 
was essendal to the well-being of a nation, suggesting that after my 
companions and I had completed the joumey on which wc were launched, 
we should retum to Urumchi and help in organising w’omcn’s educational 
work in his province; but the end of his rule was nearer than he thought, 
and we never saw him again. 

Sinister influences were already at work and he knew that enemies 
* were plotting against him. In an endeavour to check them, he changed 
his former and more liberal policy for new methods, tightening up 
control on all frontier stations undl the en trance to, and exit from, 
Turkestan could only be effectcd through his own personal permit. 
He increased the number of his secret service agents, and consequently 
his lists of suspects grew. When a plot in his immediate circle was 
discovered, he dealt with it in a way which is a lasting stain on his 
memory. He gave a feast to which he invited the conspirators and many 
other guests, and himself sat down to sharc it with them, but when 
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the wine was served hc left the hall for a moment and retumed followed 
by a soldier. He stood behind the chair of one of the insdgators of die 
plot and had him beheaded on the spot, then repeated the action and 
another conspirator fell dead, after wliich he resumcd his seat, and the 
ghastly meal proceeded to its dose. It was said in the ba^ar that Yang 
bitterly rcpented tliis deed, and later the Chinese proverb was freely 
quotcd, 44 Hc who murders at a feast, at a feast shall his blood be shed.’ 
It is certain that from this time onwards his enemics multiplied, until 
in 1928 he himself was murdered at a feast by his own Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Fan Yao-nan. 

Fan, the conspirator, was a cunning, stealthy man, who had bcen 
educated in Japan and lield very revolutionary views. From tlie first 
day they met, he and Yang disliked and mistrusted one another, and 
Yang insulted Fan by appointing him to a less important post than that 
for which he had been designated. 

When I last saw Fan he was longing to get out of Turkestan, 
whcre hc felt neither safe nor happy, but the strange, cruel control 
whidi made life in Urumchi a nightmare to so many was dosing in, 
and he could not leave tlie provinoc without the Govemor’s written 
permission, nor could he obtain it. Angry, discontented and rebellious, 
he determined to get free from this sense of imprisonment, and the 
strain of being himself ignored, insulted and slighted told on his over- 
wTought nerves. The doom meted out to his colleagues at the famous 
dinner-party could only be atoned for with blood, and he watched for 
a chance of revenge. The suitable occasion occurred on July 7th, 1928. 
Govemor Yang was to attend a graduation ceremony at the Russian 
Language School, and Fan brought in a number of his own men dis- 
guised as language school students. At the dose of die proceedinjp, 
when the feast was served, a signal was given, shots were fired, and 
Govemor Yang fell dead. 

Within a few hours, Fan himself was executed by order of Chin 
Shu-ren, Minister of die Polirical Department and next in audiority to 
Yang himself. Chin then succeeded the murdered man as Govemor, 
and all the foundations so carefully iaid by Yang Tseng-hsin for the 
stabilisadon of Turkestan began to crumble in the hands of diis weak, 
varillating opium-smoker. 
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The Modem Riring of 1 930 

The vear 1930 was desdned to be a fateful one in die histary of die 
Gobi Desert, for it witncssed the collapse and downiah of the old line 
of the Khans of Kami,. die abolitign of their median val Court and the 
early stag.es of a rebell ion wltich was to shake Chinese Turkescan to ks 
very foundations. Cliin Shii-ren, Governor of Chinese Turkestan, had 
none of die qualities cssential to good mle or wise administration. He 
was a man beset by fears, alternately too feeble or too harsh, dealing out 
leniency to the rich and severity to die poet, and sbowing tliat com¬ 
bination of tyranny and vadllation whtcli is the most fatal diaracterisdc 
that an autoerat can posscss. He commanded no nespect from dther his 
supporters or his opponents, and the Modem demenis in the important 
oasesj always so diffieult to condltatej w r ere only tolerant of his short- 
comings so long as their own Seat of government was firmly established 
at Ham l under Klian Maksud Slmli, a man of dieir own race, rdigion and 
speech, who still hdd the proud title of King of the Gobi,. 

During the year 1930* however* this ruler died, and die successioo 
was not allowed to con rinne as it had done throtigh so many generatbns, 
for Harm Iooked back to the days when Genghiz Klian had induded 
that area in the pordon of liis son Jagatai- Maksud P s son, Nazir, heir 10 
the throne, was summoned peremptorily by die Governor to report 
lumself at Urumchi, and Yolbas,, tite Tiger Prince^ was ordered to 
appear with him. Tliis was bad news for his subjeets, as al] knew that 
Governor Cliin was not to be trusted, and no one was surprised when 
word came from the Capital that the yoimg prince had been made a 
prisener in his own todging, and that there were to be many ehanges 
in the standing of the Tutki people. When Ydbas reiumed 10 Hatni 
he left Kazir in Uminchi, and arts ved in company with a band of Chinese 
offidals who at once sat down ro business and drew up a list of alierations 
which were to be introcluced in the oasis administration. 

The subjeets of the Khan had often complained hotly of die taxabon 
whidi he intposed on them, and no one pnetended that his court of justice 
w r as conducted w r i[h unimpeachaible equity, but he and his people were 
one, and tliey understood cacli od ter welL His Oriental style of Court 
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life was appredated by the Turkis, and the Khan, by virtue of his 
hereditary tide, was unquestionably accepted by them. There was 
iramediate resentment among the populace at the suggested changes, 
and this resentment became the more bitter when a great display of 
highly organised officialdom was made. 

The whole area of Hami was carefully survcyed and the land 
redistributed. Threc large administrative districts wcre arranged and 
given names which dated back to the time of the Han dynasty. 
The new government was to be wholly in Chinese hands, and the old 
Khanate system was to vanish. Chinese magistrates were appointed 
to hear the law cases, and Chinese tax-collectors were to levy the dues 
and convcy them to the Capital, where they would be allocated to the 
respective departments. 

Tite easy-going methods of the old Khan were to be abolished, and 
the changes were presented to the people as improved measures of 
justice, but, at the same time, some unappropriated land wliich the Turki 
farmers w r ould have liked to use was given to the Chinese, and arreare 
of taxes from wliich the Chinese were exempt were demanded from 
’ Moslem landowners. Suddenly that dangcrous thing so well known to 
the Oriental as a “breath of fury” rose fiercely among men who had 
hitlierto dealt only with their own Khan, and they unanimously deter- 
mined on revolt. A telegram exposing their grievances was drafted 
and dispatched to Urumchi. It was signed by men of every class among 
the Moslems, and any ruler, seeing it, would know that it represented 
the views not of a few malcontents but of all, from the richest and 
most influential merchants of the southem oases to the humble farmers 
of the poorer districts. No answer came, and that telegram is said never 
to have reached its destination, but to those who sent it, it seemed to 
have been totally ignored, and this slight roused profound indignation. 

At the same time, one of the newly appointed tax-gatherere, a self- 
indulgent and uncontrolled youth, insulted the Moslem population of 
Hami by sedudng one of their girls. This scandal set the whole 
community in a blaze, and on the night of a marriage which was viewed 
as a crowning insult the sentinels who were appointed to guard the 
house where the young man li ved were attacked and kil led, while the 
mob broke in and murdered the bride and bridegroom with horrible 
ferocity. Having gone thus far, the revolt had to run its course, led by 
the excitable, turbulent, bloodthirsty Turkis and backed by the wealthy, 
astute, calculating Tungans. These two classes of men were in every 
respect different, but, linked in the brotherhood of Islam, they sank 
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all their diflerences and determined to wnpe out in blood an insult wkich 
had been. offered to their eommon creed* 

Meamvhile the spirit of rebell ton was not confined to Chinese 
Turkestan, but had spread amøng the Kansu oases, which by on the 
other side of the Great Wall. A very young war-Iord had risen to 
power, and by some personal magnetism had drawn a large army together 
to fctbw hiitL This youtli was the son of a certatn General Ma, and 
doubdess inhcmed some of liis fatheris mililary genius. The dreum- 
ssances of his birth wcre strange* His father had once betrayed a friend, 
General Li by name, and on the day of the child*? birth, as General Ma 
sat in the courtyard of his house, lie suddenly rose to his fee^ stared tnto 
spåee and exdaimed, "General Li Es herel” As he uttered the wOrds 
he fell unconscious to the ground, and at die same moment a messenger 
came to bring him the glad news that the newly born child was a boy. 

Young Chung-yingj as he calted, grcw up a handsome, elegant, 
wilful child, wdio was spoik by ali* It was whispered everywhere that 
the $lu€i (spirit) of General Li had come to take vengeance on the old 
Genera! by influertdng the son through occuii means. When, at the 
age of fifteen, Chung-ying dedared himself to be a military commander, 
all felt that here was proof positive of spirit control, and from all sides 
banda of young Tungans responded to his caU to arms. His military 
career becamc one of sueh unbroken success that his troops felt he 
showed more mature mi Ei tarv ability than sudi a child could possiblv 
possesSj were it not that he was subjeet to some mysterious warrior 
control* 

He was a fieree fighter^ and temfied north-west Kansu by the violence 
of his methods of warfare. The only alternative to nncondirional 
surrender was death by the sword, and in one resisting town after 
another evety male over fourtéen years of age was slaughtered, boys 
under fourteen were taken over by the army to be trained as lirde 
order! ies, and the young women were left to the pleasure of the soldiers* 
At Chen-fan, at Yung-chang, at Hung-shui and in other oases he wiped 
out the male population* In Qien-fan alone he left three ihousand 
corpses lying in the streets* At last no dty da red to answer that terrible 
challenge save by throwing its gates open and by pladng its arsenal, 
food-supply, horses and ab else at the disposa! of young Ma Chung-ytng 
and his brigand band, unttl the suflering peasants surnamed him " General 
Thunderbolt.” 

Ma Chung-jing's strategy was based on the assumption of die 
parat ysing eflect of frightfulness in action, and as a method of tempo ra. ry 
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invasjon it answered his pur pose weil 7 but it never served hun as a basis 
of true conquest, nor d id he ever estabiish rule over onc single acte of the 
land wliich he invadaff His was the me t had of die locust and the Hun, 
and his army was always viewed as a plague. It came, it devourtd, and 
when it had passed over, the patlent, construcdvdy minded peasants 
instanily began to repa ir the damage done to the Er fields, and to bcget 
sons to replace those who had been swept away in his tram- 

The army mo ved on tow r ard north-west Kansu, devouring die 
country as it svent, until it reaehed die town uf Kanchowv Utfs large 
and prospenons oasis receivcd him with apparent tordiality, and sub- 
mfrted itself to being despoiled by the hungry hordes who rode from 
vill age to village and from one farmstead 10 another, ordering tlie 
slaughtcr of beasts, die transport of grain, vegetabies and (hel lo the 
barracks, and levying a toll of foreed labour on the young farmen* It 
was long sines the band had enjoyed so much leisure, ease and sueh 
abundam food. 

After some time it was rumoured that Chung-ying*S cousin, Ma 
Pu-fang, was on his way to Kanchow r bearing an important message 
for the “Baby General/' as he was famiUarly eailed by his men. Pu-fang 
was a commanding olHeer of the National Army of China, and it was 
commonly reported that he had brought to his coisin the offer of a 
commission in the National forres, along widi the promise that all his 
irrcgular troops would be tåken into Government pay and no questions 
asked. Pu-fang and his body-gnard arrived, were given a gre at 
recepiion, and were feasted at the expcnse of ilie hartiUworking, thrifty 
farmers of Kanchow* Later on tlie two young men, apparently on tlie 
best of terms, went off toge dier to a bath-house, in o rder to enjoy the 
refreshment of a hot bath. The aitcndants soon beahd angry tones from 
w r idiin,and before Ioiig a number of ihem were gathered in the ante-room, 
listening to what w^as developing into a fust-dass row r between Chung- 
ying and Pu-fang. Suddenty the bath-house door w r as fhing open and 
Pu-fang strode out in a towering t^ge, eailed for his horse, and leaping 
on it galtoped away, followed by his ow r n men. 

Thus, whatever die Government^ offer may have been, it came to 
nothing, and the hour in the bath-house became one of the tuming- 
points in a ptiase of Central Asian his tory, for shtfttly after Pn-fang^ 
exit a deputauon of Moslexn envoys arrived from Hami at Chung-ying*s 
headquarters at Kanchow* They told of oppression of their people 
by the Urttmchi Government, of die imprisenment of dieir right ful 
prince and of an unforgettable jnsult offered to the Pan-Islamic b rot her- 
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hood in the rape of a Moslem girl by a vile, infidel, pig-eating Chinese 
tax-collector. Blood called to blood, and the Hami rebels urged General 
Ma Chung-ying to come and hclp in tlic holy war. 

This was a campaign according to “Baby Generars” own wild, 
conquest-loving heart, but there were hard terms to bc fixed and tlie 
help of a young man who had conquered so many dties of the far 
north-west and had been offered a commission in die National Array 
with all the security diat this implied, was not easily won. Even the 
promise of being proclaimed Govemor of Turkestan when diat province 
should have been wrested from China and brought under the control 
of Islam did not bring him to a dedsion. He remained very hesirant, 
and diough he made definite preparations for a desert journey, he would 
not commit liimself to any course of action. By now he had reached the 
next oasis, which was the town of Suchow, and every small artisan was 
busy making tin mugs, ketdes and water-botdes out of disused oil-tins, 
or goatskin bellows for blow 4 ng up camp-fires for his army. 

Meanwhile two strangers had appeared in Chung-ying’s immediate 
entourage. No one knew much about them cxcept that they were 
Moslcms, who spoke of having come from Istanbul; they bodi liad 
experience of warfore, for both had fought dirough the European war 
of 1914-1918, and carried scars gained in that campaign. The younger 
was a man of action whose army experience at once gave him leadership 
in military matters. The elder was a graduate of a Paris University, 
a man who spoke scveral languages, and whose knowledge of European 
polides was wide. He remained silent regarding his own personal views, 
but it was the silence of a man with deep purpose, and of one who 
awaits the hour appointed by desriny for die pulling down of the 
mighty. 

Both these men bore a personal grudge against Govemor Chin of 
Turkestan. Two years earlier they had lioped to do business in Urumchi 
and become recognised merchants in its free-trade quarter. They had 
arrived there with a camel caravan laden with goods in which they had 
invested their Capital, and from which they hoped to draw good profit. 
Thcir arrival was reported to die Govemor, but Chin, taking no risks 
with men who were certainly somewhat out of the ordinary, ordered 
them to be arrested’ and put in prison. Tlie prisons of Urumchi have 
never been healdiy qu art ers, and many have gone in who never camc 
out alive. The two Turks did emerge alive, but as men who were 
finandally ruined. Neither of them was a good forgiver, and, on being 
released, diey managed to escape from Turkestan and, hearing of the 
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young rebel Chicfj General Ma, they approached him with an 
Recognbing the valuo of their Services, he added them to his staff and 
they becade hi$ military advisers, bm with die long view toward 
uk i mate veugeance on Govcrnor Chin. 

As die “Baby General“ coquetted wilii rhe attractions of various 
pffers, the nvo Turks, as members of his sEaff, quietly Eeant their weight 
lo that campaign which threatencd the lenitory oi their personal enemy, 
Govemor Chin* Onee Chung-ying made an impeiuous dcdsion and, 
turning liis back on Turkestan, started south wards toward Ning-haa, 
but his Turkish advisers, playing skilfully on his love of flattery, 
gradually divérted his interest toward the land where dieir desires lay, 
and where they imcnded to exet ute vengeance On tne man who bad 
wronged them. Knowing that he was already on Ilås way somh-east, 
che autborities in Chinese Turkestan breadied mure freely, but the 
Turkish advisers triumphed, and suddenly vtering round, die General 
■nd his army dashed off toward the desert røad to Hami. His Crossing 
Oi the desert at midsummer with a force of five handred Tungan cavalry 
was a dar ing and strateg ic feat ot military endurance, and w hen he 
appeaned in Turkestan he was acctaimed leader ot die Moskm lorces, 
while die Unimchi Government was taken complctely by surprise. 

He irnmediately attacked Barkui, over tame it and prcmptly equipped 
his own men widi firearms and ammunition from its arsenal. He then 
advanced on Hami, and besieged it* The Chinese population withdtew 
from the subtirbs and took sheltex in die small fbrtified town which hein 
all die ofhfial bmldEngs,and this exiraordinaiy siege lastea far half a year. 
The small fortress was attacked more than iorty times by Mas a r my, 
and lås troops used sealing-ladders, tunndling taedes and every tneans 
known to mediaeval warfarc, in their attempt to hreak the resistance 
of t]leir adversarics while economising their own ammunition. 

The défcnders of the town were both vigilant and reSCtiroeful. 
They resisted every' attempt at tunnel kng beneath the walls by ustng 
huge bales of raw cotton to block die openings before anyone coiild 
get through, and even prepared vats of boiltng oil to putir over the 
besk-gers* heads when they attempted to scale die walls, though they 
diemsdves dared not waste oil by lighting lamps after dark. The dogs 
and cats were kil led, and the human beings lived on a rncagre ration 
of bram When they se em ed to be at the end of their refiourvcs one of 
the offscials remembered the existence of an old and disused arsenal* li 
had been clused since the days of a oertain Famous General, Tso 1 stinga 
tang (iSn-iS8^), who had been sent to Turkestan to quell a previous 
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Moslem rcbellion. The weapons fotrnd there bdonged lo a mudi earl i er 
period of warfarc and indudcd large stochs of big swords and of fire- 
arrows. Armed widi these, tlie beleaguered city was able to keep tlie 
enemy at bay. At the end of six mondis General Ma’s limited stock of 
patience was exhausced, and he dedared that dus siege of Hami was 
a fiidde business and that his army woutd be beiter employed in atiacking 
the Capital city, so, turning his back on the town, he led liis troops 
toward UrumdiL 

When news reached the dpi tal that the siege of Hami was lifted, 
and the attacking forces were mo ving toward Urumchi, there was 
pante in tlie Govcmcds jamen, Military prepara dons were speeded up 
and troops hastily dispatchcd to intercept Chung-ying, The two arrnies 
met half-way, and tlie Government troops sus tas ned such a crushing 
defeat at die hands of the rebels that tltey were almost wjped out. Ma 
Chung-ying h s losses were comparatively small, but he himself was 
wounded, being shot through beth legs. It was his custom to be m 
tlie tliick of the battle, leading and urging his men on to deeds of valour, 
but this he cotild no longer do, and without their mascot leader his 
followetS were lost. Back to Kansu dley cantered, earrying the wounded 
leader in a Ikter, and taking the desert stages at high speed. 

The peaceful inhabitants of the Kartsu oases, who had breathed 
fteely stnee the brigands weat wesiward, were temfied wben they 
reappeared and set up General Headquarters at Ansi. This locality 
■could not possibty bear the burden of feeding, dothing and warming 
stich a large army, so a immber of soldiers were dmfted off to Tunhwang, 
which had the name of being a rich oasis. Thus die routine of die food- 
levy and press^gang squads began over again, with diese two dties as 
æntres. 

General Ma's wounds gradually healed, and as soon as he could ride 
again he beeame restive for furtber conquest; but the retreat had left 
his army less well equlpped than fonnedy. The Moslem rebels in 
Turkestan were still holding out in a few strongholds from which 
nothirtg cauld dislodge them. The fortress of Bardash in the Eastem 
Mountains above die Khan's summer palace was a magnificent na rural 
fordficadon. Many took refuge there, believing that, thanks to its rich 
pastures and the stocks of fbod stored there, it could hold out to 
the «sd—which it did, and in fact pro ved to be impregnable. Ii was 
here that countils of war were held and communications kept open 
with General Ma by messengers who u$ed a lonely desert track from 
BarkuE. 
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Ma Chung-ying was, for the moment, not streng enough to respond 
to the repeated appeals for help from Turkestan,and could only encourage 
the rebels to hold on. At this juncture, hgfwever, he was approadied 
by a Rådfication Commissioner from Nanking who arrived at Ansi 
with an offer from the Central Chinese Government, and tfus time he 
gladly accépted command of the diiny-sixtli division of the National 
Amy, and this in spite of the fact thaE sections of his own Irregufars 
were still hdping tJie rebels in Turkestan. 

Rada! animosity, wbkh is so easily provoked in Central Asia, was 
actually increasing in violence, and soon Qasaqs, Tungans and Turkis 
were a!l involved. Govemor Chin trembled behind the triple guard 
of his nightmare-haunted yemen* One defeat of his troops among the 
hills above Hami was reported, another coltimn of his forces fled in 
disørder befare a band of Chung-yingb menj at Shan-shan tite Chinese 
magistrate and all the Chinese populace were massacred, and ahhough, 
in retaliation for this Wholesale miirder, many Moslems were seizcd 
and executedj the trouble spread to Turfan and blazed into another 
massacre of Chinese, with public torture of some very imponant Chinese 
ofheers. Revolt spread beyond all possibillty of contnol, and Govemor 
Chin knew that at any moment the Moslem quarter of Urumchi might 
burst in to rebeilion. and rise murderottsly against the Chinese. 

The whole provmee was in a blaze, and the cenflagration could not 
be diecked. The South Road was seething with Moslem activity, and 
the fierce rebels kitléd and looted at their pleasure, lea ving only 
smouldeiing mins behind them. The Gøvemorb untrained and ill- 
disdplined troops were no match for the lusty, riototis, war-like Turkis, 
and he soon found that the only men on whom he could rely were the 
young Russians, sons of émigrés to whom his predecessor, Govemor 
Yang, had shown kindness in their great djstress, when ihey were 
homdesi refngees from Siberia. These men fought loyally umil the 
Gov emor alienated them by his shifty and treacherous ways, At the 
very time when they were keeping the rebels from die gates of his 
Capital he even refused them necessary military equipment., expecring 
them to fight on foot, and when compelled to Supply them with horses, 
gave all the bestmounts to hEs Chinese soldiers, lea ving only the pooresi 
beasts for the Russians. 

At last the RussEan troops determined to precipitate a coup {fétat t 
and without notice they att acked the Govemorb yamtn^ overcame hb 
body-guard, and forced their way into the inner court with a view to 
setzing Qiin and making him a prisoner- At that very moment the 
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Govemor himself, havtng stripped off his uniform, was escaping ovet 
ihe back wall of his residence dtsguised as a common soldier. 

The Russians were quite open in defence of their action, pleading 
that the inefficiency of the Govemor and the corruption of his chosen 
represcntativcs imperilled the peace of the whole province. Morcover, 
tliey calculated that the time for harvesting and storing grain was at 
hand, and that i f the farmers were not compclled to attend to the crops 
there would be famine in the land. 

Events then moved so quickly in Urumchi that it was hard to keep 
track of the attacks and counter-attacks, the skirmishes and the retaliations. 
For some days the streets, espedally in tite Moslem quartcr, ran with 
Tungan blood. Chin Shu-ren first sheltered near the city, then moved 
westward, but after a time, uncertain of any support from his own troops, 
he hesitatcd and dianged his plan several times. Ever a deceiver, he 
now found himself tricked by the very men whom he had armed to 
dcfend him. Finally he wcnt north to Manas and travellcd toward 
Chuguchak, on the southem Sibcrian border, by motor-lorry. On 
arrival there he sent his resignation of ofhce to the authorities, then later 
telegraphed to Unxmchi, asking that his personal belongings be sent 
after him, and then followed up these telegrams with a prodamation 
condemning the action of the White Russians and declaring that he 
himself, as Govemor of the province, would retum to cmsh the rebels. 

However, the Central Government at Nanking on May 5th, 1933, 
confirmed the document in which he tendered his resignation, and put 
an end to this vaallation. Meanwhile he was making his way toward 
Tientsin, travelling by the Trans-Siberian railway. Thus Cliin Shu-ren 
passed out of the land in which he had held the highest offidal position 
it had to offer, but Nanking’s acceptance of his resignation was only 
the prelude to further dealings with him, and on arrival at Tientsin he 
was arrested, tried and condemned to a long period of imprisonment. 

Ma Chung-ying, Commander of the thirty-sixth division of China ? s 
Government troops, was still at heart the gangster General, beloved 
by his own men more for his vices than for his virtues. He was bom 
for action, and when the news reached him of protracted Moslem turmoil 
in Turkestan, his passion for conquest by force of arms was rekindled. 
He knew that he had only to appear to be again aedaimed leader and 
chief by his co-religionists, and, forgctful of all obligations to Nanking, 
he dashed off north-west from Suchow, irresistibly drawn to the fray. 
The very hour of Chin Shu-ren’s eclipse found him once more nearing 
Hami, and in June, with an army of three thousand men, he had fought 
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Kis way across the Tienshan Range to Kucheng arid made hiraseJf master 
of rhe North Road. 

Urumchi w^as in no posidon to offer him strong resistance. From 
a militaTy point of view it was badly disorganised, and finandally it was 
in a chaotic condidon. Gcwemør Cliin, widi his wild way of geuing 
out of a right plate by prindng off a roomful of paper tad notes, had 
brought the who le country 10 die verge of hankruptcy- Inflation was 
already well advanted, and paper money was almost worthless* The 
only way to overcome the enemy was by means of a dipiamatic move 
so formuiated as to daner Ma*& vanity and ddude him willi fair promtses, 
A dvputation was dispatched by Ciun ! s suceessør, Governor Liu, widi 
tlae object of secing Ma Chung-ying m person, and if 1 te consented to 
the interview, of laying such favourahle terms before him as wOuld 
make him besitate before attacking Urumchi. 

Ma pro ved more tractable dian was anticipatcd, and it appeared tliat 
he was not unwilling to consider the terms which were to be drawn up 
at Ummdti immediately after the safe reium oi all members of the 
deptitation wdlich waited on him at Kucheng* These terms were 
certainly favourable, and offcred him some disdnct advantages. They 
were as follows* 

1. Ile was tq be Commander-in^Chief of soutbem Turkestan. 

2. His troops were to be counted and enrolled in the regular army 

of the provinee, 

y Urumchi was to be responsible for the pay of these soldiers, 

4 + All magLStrates in Southern Turkestan were siill to be appointed 
by the Urumchi Government. 

On ille surfaoe the terms seemed generous, but Ma and his advisers 
must have seen through them at once. It might be advantagepus for 
him to have his soldiers enrolled wiih the regular army, but this was 
outbalanced by the next clause, which made Urumchi reSponsible for 
thdr pay, because in QdfU, more than in most lands, it is proverbial 
tliat he who pays, Controls* Moreover, if die magistrates in the area 
over which Ma was to be Commandcr-in-Chief were of UrumchTs 
appointing, it was obvious that his freedom of action would be severely 
limited, and diat the secret police would have every fncility for reporting 
on his actions. 

At the very moment when these terms were to be sent to Ma by the 
hand of a responsibfe delegation, a di vers ion wa$ created by ihe unex- 
pectcd arrival at Urumchi, by air, of a sped al envoy from Nanking 
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with orders to investigate conditions on tlie spot, and to draw up a list 
of rccommendations for the Nanking Government. 

Tlie dvil, military, financial and social conditions of Urumchi were 
far too complicated to be grasped by any man in the course of a brief 
investigation, and the envoy, among people of another race, tongue and 
creed from himself, was out of his element and as it were in a foreign 
land, though still in a remote part of the Chinese Republic. He knew 
but little about the Turkis involved in the rebeilion, much less could he 
appreciate their grievances and general Outlook on administrative 
questions. Morcover, Ma Chung-ying had never yet been thwurted, 
and was not going to be turned aside from his wild career by a rebuke 
conveyed to him from Nanking. Pacification officers were nothing to 
him, and the young Chief, with all liis brigand band in full cry, advanccd 
on Urumchi. The dvil members of his coundl had advised a bid for 
a solid post with Government recognition, but his army yelled u Shah! 
Shah /” (Kili! Kili!), and the army had it. 

The Government troops, strengthened by the White Russian 
battalion, soon engaged General Ma’s army, and there was a fierce 
hand-to-hand battle. The Government soldiers were brcaking under 
tlie pressure of his fierce attack, when tliey were suddenly reinforced by 
a column of Manchurian volunteers who arrived at the critical moment. 
Nla’s troops were now hard prcssed by this uncxpccted rdnforcement 
of the enemy, and, as if to complete his defeat, a fierce hailstorm broke 
over the battlefield. With the strange climatic violence for which 
nortliem Turkestan is renowned, the temperature at midsummer suddenly 
fell to dose on freezing-point. Nla’s soldiers, in their summer uniforms 
and shelterless from the storm, were taken badly at a disadvantage and 
lost heavily in a disorderly retreat. 

The ncxt inddent took the form of a second coup <fétat in the Capital, 
and this led to tlie arrest and exccudon of certain high officials who were 
discovered to be plotting against the new Govemor. Then followed 
a period of great political tension. Another power, however, was 
making itself felt at Urumchi, and it was onc of far-reaching influence. 
For more than two ccnturies Chinese Turkestan and its fertile oases 
had been viewed by tlie Russian Government as an El Dorado, and now 
the Soviet authorities dedded that the time had come for a peaceful 
penetration of this desirable area of influence. It was a natural ficld 
from which to draw various valuable raw products, and also a market 
which could absorb an enormous amount of manufåctured goods. 
The dis tur bed condition of Turkestan now laid its Government open 
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to the opcration of a bloodless conquest which ended in its virtual control 
by Russia. It was an hour of crisis. Help the country must have, and 
she was corapelled to seek it at the hand of those who would give it 
immediately, and without prolonged negotiations. Military reinforce- 
ments were speedily forthcoming, and their assistance was paid for by 
certain trade agreements in which Russia secured the commercial 
privileges she so much coveted. 

In October 1931 a commercial treaty was signed in Urumchi by 
Slavutski, the Russian delegate, and Mr. Chcn, plenipotentiary of the 
Sinkiang Government, which gave to the U.S.S.R. the right to open 
trade agencies or offices in all the important towns of Sinkiang and also 
secured tariff privileges for Russian manufactured goods. It also granted 
to representatives of trade organisations and to Soviet citizens tlie right 
of unrcstricted movement for purposes of trade. On the otlier hand, 
the Provindal Government of Sinkiang expressed the hope that the 
Soviet Government would assist them in the organisation of transport, 
in tite development of electrification, in necessary measures for the 
improvement of agriculture, and would send spedalists to Sinkiang to 
train Chinese dtizens in these various departments. Time alone can 
reveal the importance of this treaty and its far-reaching results. 1 

Ma Chung-ying never slackencd his hasty flight imtil he reached 
the South Road connecting Hami and Kashgar, where the Moslem was 
still undisputed master. There he planned to found an empire which 
would bear the proud name of Islamistan and of which he would be the 
unquestioned ruler. 

Matters, however, took a very different tum from that which he had 
cxpected, and this long and fierce Tungan rebellion was destined to join 
its predecessors on the pages of Chinese Iiistory as yet another of the 
revolts that failed. One by one the oases of the South Road were retaken 
by the Chinese soldiery, with sa vage retaliations on the Moslem popula- 
tion. Their hornes were left desolate, and the fighting rebels were driven 
back until they only lield the Khotan area, which was one of the most 
southerly oases on the other side of Lob. 

From this time onward the only news conceming Ma Chung-ying 
which reached the outer world was in the form of rumour. Some said 
he was still in Khotan, others that he had left, and it was even seriously 
reported that he had reached London, where he was negotiating with the 
British Government for assistance. Only after a long period did it 
become certain that Russia had captured the young re bel and had 

* See Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society. October 1933. 
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removed him to Moscow, there to be disciplined and trained for some 
future post of usefulness. What that post may be is still unknown, but 
it is probable that the world will hear more of this remarkable young man. 

A wise old Chinese diplomat, after watching the stormy incidents 
of Ma’s juvcnile carecr, analysed his character in the following words: 
“Ma has much strength, but he has many weaknesses. He is dreaming 
of conquering half the world, but past defeats must have taught liim 
sharp lessons. Doubtless he is a prey to secret fears ... then he is vain. 
His vanity is so great that it demands tremendous conquests. That is 
because he is profoundly ignorant and knows no other road to dis- 
tinction. Show him that peace can bring fame no less than war. Suggest 
that he is more than a warrior—a scholar, a statesraan. Tlien perhaps 
he will be glad to find that egotism may be appeased without the risks 
and inconvenience of slaughter. You never know with such men.” 1 


n 

Met ting with the Rehels 

Travelling during those years of revolt brought us into contact with 
some of the men who played major parts in the drama. It was often our 
lot to meet them in unusual circumstances, and we were even detained 
for a considerable time in die camp of Ma Chung-ying, the brigand 
Chief. For years before the storm broke there had been rumours of 
coming trouble, and certain things which we ourselves saw, made us 
confidcnt that the Moslems meant to carry yet another revolt to its final 
issue. Tite commonly accepted tradition in dte Gobi dtat once every 
thirty years diey must rise, produces a strange psychological effect on 
the oasis dwellers, and as the period draws near they all seem compelled 
to fulfil their self-predicted desdny. Yet, although the Moslems have 
produced a remarkable succession of military leaders and show a fierce 
fighting spirit, they have never been able to WTest dte government from 
the hands of die Chinese, who, when the storm is over, still remain final 
masters of the situation. 

Wisc old Govemor Yang was kcpt well informed by his secret 
agents of what was being said by the conspirators, and as early as 1926, 
knowing that dte time had come to act, he quictly arranged a way 
of escape for his family and for the transference of his wealth to the 
security of the British Concession in Ticntsin. It was statcd in Urumchi 

* Tur kutan Tumult, by A. K. Wu. 
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thaT his eldest son wns shortly Icaving for Peking in order to take a 
furdier course of specialiscd study, and under the guise of ordmary 
travdJers' luggage cases of valuables were paeked and roped to a carL 
The youtlij dreised in rough travel dothes,*sat with other passengcis 
on the top of die pikd-up goods, and so travel!ed to the Rus&ian horder. 

It was important that die real purpose of the journey should not 
be suspected, and we might never have heard of it but for die fact that 
we boarded the same steamer as he did on Lake Zaisan, and travel led 
down the Irtish River in his company. Those long, teisurely Siberian 
|ourneys, whether by river steamer or by slow train, easily lead to 
confideniial talk,, and the young man, released from the strain of the 
pist féw weeks, spoke of his anxiety conceming his father and for 
the filtare of Turkestan. Where a Chinese offidal sends liis treasurc 
it is certain that he e?tpect£ soon to follow, and Governor Yang sensed 
that his time in Turkestan would be short, hence these preparations; 
but he never lived to reaeh Tientsin, for in 1930 lic was murdcred at 
Umrndii. 

No one in Turkestan dared to speak aloud die dreaded word “revolt,” 
but everyone was whispering it } and we had many opportuntties of seeing 
how systematically it was being pkinned. \Vhile officbls sunepritiously 
transferred their wealth to a place of safety, the instigators nf trouble 
w r ere equally persistent in their secret preparations for wai- Cameb 
and mules were requisitioned to transport weapons, ammuniiion and 
stocks of food over litde-used tracks, that diey might be stored in 
mountain caves known on ly to the few. Steady streams of small 
caravans carrying ammutiition to die mountains eime from the South 
RoacJ, from Tunhwang and a cross one of the most lonely tracks of the 
desert route connecting Ivan.su with Ba r ku E- AU these converged on the 
Khanb summer palace grounds in Aratam, and the strønghold of Bttnhdt 
was stocked with huge supplies of food and hrvarms. Later cm die 
Chmese offidab in Turkestan marvelled at the resistance of die Moslem 
tfoeps, and at the seeming impossibility of starvmg them out, but the 
quiec hamlet of Aratam knew all about it, for die villagers had seen the 
men who constamly passe d tlirougb and vanished up die narrow r tortuous 
road which led to the hil Is beyond. It was in the Khanb garden that 
wc met a party of gun-runners who se ca meis were so eshausted that 
it seemed a 5 though they could never take that last uphill stage which 
led to the mountams; but get dirough they must, and that quickly, 
lest they be caught and die plgt discovered- In desperation tlie tired 
men took ftour from bur bins and made it into a paste with which they 
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fød die reluctant beasts, ihen foreed them on for the last twenty miles. 
After that they would be føft to dic» 

There were secret meetings in desert places and decisions made 
in londy caves or littfø-known gullies which mcant death 10 the matiy 
and promotion for the føw p « One morning when the cold chill of night 
was about to yield befare die birth of anothcr day, we surprised stich 
a conclave. We were rnaking ready to start on a long march, so tite 
men had called us before dawn lest we fail to cover die distance by dark. 
It wa$ a place wbere the road divided, the upper way leading across an 
escarpment, and the lower following the plain below. In the uncertzin 
light I saw six mules tethered to the posts of □ narrow stone bridge 
which crossed a dry imgatjon channel befo-w, and I dimly detected sis 
men standing by the mules. In a føw momcnts dawn was in control 
and tlieir outlines could be clearly seen. They were talking earnesdy; 
tlien one of tbem ? probabty a Hadji, tumed with face toward Mecca 
and raised tlie call to prayer* They all føll dowaa in obcisance, thcn rose 
and salaamcd with peculiar solemnity. Each man then phced his foot 
in the stump of his mount, swmng hlmsdf into the saddle, and they 
rode off, slx horses abreast, on the wide plain in the south ward direction. 

The whole scene was so ominous, and such a strange solemnity 
hting over it, that I was confident thcse mcn T s business was no ordinary 
affair and mighi be epoch-making in its elfect. My insdnct was true, 
but not till later di d I know that the $ix men who rode off on diat wmter 
morning were depudes sent to snmrnon Ma Qmng-ying to the contjuest 
of Turkestan, and to offer him its govemorship as a xewani 

Shortly before die outbreak of hostilities w r e saw the Tiger Prince 
once more and noticcd how his easy, good-nattired manner had given 
place to reserve and caurion. He had reason to be anxious, and with in 
a few months he himself was hiding in the Bar kul Mountains with a 
price cm his head. Ile only savcd his life through proving himself so 
useful to both sides that he was ehosen as intermediary of negptiations 
between the contending armies. It tvas dangerous work, and he went 
in constant fear of being seized by the Commander of eithcr side. The 
Khan whom he had served w r as dead 7 the dynasty had fallen, and the 
lide of Tiger Prince no longer described liim. He knew that he must 
5 ecurc for himself same position in the new h order which had come to 
Hami, so he entered on a career of compromise which evcntually made 
of him the servant of the auilioritieSj one whøse duty it was no longer 
to command^ but to obey and carty out orders. 

It so happened tJiat w r e werc in the same oasis as Ma Chung-ying 
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and, liis cousin Pu-fang when the famous quarrd in the bath-house 
took place. White it was still gotng on, a srnali boy ca me running to 
onr house: “Lady, Lady/’ be said, "there is a big affair on hand- The 
two Generals are in the bath-house fogether, and they are quarrelling 
ftiriously.” The quarrds of two men in a bath-house did not seem to 
be any concern of oms, and we paid little anemien to his chatter, but 
later anodier little news-carrier ran in- "General Ma Pu-fang has come 
out of the bath-house/' he said breathlessly, "and be has cal led for his 
horse and riddém away with all his men. The Little General is in a 
towering rage and no eme dåres to go near hjm.” 

That night die town huzzed with wild rumours and the soldiers 
expected to be ordered out to pursue Pu-fang and punish hun, but 
gradually die storm blew over and Chung-ying settled down for long 
cnough to revietual and re-equip liis men, wiiile his cousin returned to 
the hilly distriel from which he came, lea ving Chung-ying to go liis 
own way* 

A few r montlis later, however, Pu-fang made an attempt to resist 
3 lis young cousin by seizing one of the oasis towns* We xvere staying 
there at tlie time, and, living under liis nde, we found diat he was hetter 
liked by the people than was his cousin, for he restrained his army 
from looting and made the soldiers pay for what dtey used, but he wag 
ru dil ess in order ing exectitions wherever treacliery was suspected. The 
prisons were full, while in the co Id grey dawn tlie firing-squads were 
kept bosy wdth executions. In dl these towns tliere were human jackals 
following tlie war-dords in hopes of getting die pkkings of tlieir kili, 
□nd Pu-fang had no merey on them. 

Mutual abuse between the cousins was a favourite form of expression 
on botli sides, and the towns whieli they respectively held were posted 
from end to end with placards attacking die morals of die other side* 
Clmng-ying favoured communisdc propaganda, and elaborated the 
theme of Pu-fang*s exploltation of the proletariat. Among the posters 
were: "Pu-fang, Oppressor of the people.” "Pu-fang, Robber of the 
Jarmer'5 grain." “Pu-fang, Devourer of the peon” " Pu-fang’s locusts 
eat tlie labourer 1 ^ bread.” In contrast to this w r ere the self-laudatory 
slogans: “General Ma Chung-ying, Dell vener of the people / 3 “Light 
shines whene Chung-ying appears.” "May Ma Chung-ying live for 
e\ r er." Pu-fang T s postere, on the other hand, described his cousin as 
"Prince of aduherers/' "Instigator of brigands," “Self-appoiflted 
hbertlne kader/’ and called him "General Tiger-Head and Snakdg. taih” 

Chung-ying securéd a great baul in propaganda [iterature when lic 
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got hold of a roll of unused postere daring from 1927 whcn some Chinese 
students were unfortunately fired upon in Shanghai by the mumcipal 
police. They were designed by the leaders of the and-Bridsh movement, 
and showcd soldiers in His Majcsty’s uniform shooung on a Chinese 
crowd which mainly consisted of woraen and children. By mercly 
changing the capuon, they were made to rcprescnt Pu-fangs firing- 
squads at their deadly work. 

Living first in one town and then in the other, we stood with the 
gaping crowd, and read altemately of Chung-ying’s vices and of Pu- 
iang s atroddes, but all we could feel was loathing of the hateful method 
of lie-propaganda which pracdses die art of so confusing men’s minds 
that they have not even the wits to ask themselves if what diey are 
being told is false or true. 

Another time wliile we were camping in die foothills of the Richt- 
hofen Range, where the villagere were anxious to hear wliat we had to 
tell, a whispcr suddenly passed from one to another and the crowd which 
had gatheied melted away. Then the village eldere came to wam us 
diat a band of Chung-ying’s men had been seen marching througli the 
mountain passes and coming in our direction. Within an hour die place 
was completely descrted. This was a marauding band, caught among 
the Tibetan mountains, which was being starved out by Pu-fang’s 
soldiers, who guarded the passes and prevented dieir exit. Their only 
means of avoiding starvation was to raid the near villages and carry the 
loot back into the mountains. Although half-starved and almost without 
ammunidon, thesc men had it dieir own way among the farms, tlirough 
deliberate acts of such cruelty as frightened the villagere into yielding 
to their every demand. Farmere were paralysed with fear, and the 
womenfolk, wearing their best clothes, would sit all day on the kang 
holding their most treasured possessions, wTapped in bundles, ready 
for flight. Every hamlet had its spottere, and die alert signal was given 
by the sounding of a gong. At die firet alarm die women jumped on 
to donkeys and rode to some cave which the villagere alone knew of. 
\Vhen die brigands appeared they found die liouscs deserted, and they 
seizcd grain, fowls, vegetables, sheep and every kind of food, while 
die ownere watched diem from distant points of vantage. As soon as 
the robbere had gone back into die hills the patient, suffering villagere 
retumed to their hornes and resumed their normal way of life, but the 
oascs groaned under the heel of the oppressor. 

We seemed unablc to move without meeting either gun-runners, 
1 00ting squads of irregulare, or bands of brigands making sporadic 
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attacks on helpless oases. It became a common experience of ours to 
depart hurriedly at midnight, or before dawn, when we heard the waming 
signal and the call "Brigands are on the march.” A horseman might 
gallop past shouting the news that diere was looting araong the farms, 
or a tcrrified official might urge us to feed our beasts and hurry away. 
Once ve left an inn a little before some fellow-guests, and met tlie 
raiding-party on the road. It was a well-armed band, and the men 
prodded our bags w r ith bayonets and scattered our luggage on the 
ground, but when tlieir officer came up he ordcred them not to molest 
us. “These ladies,” he said, “are acquaintances of mine, and nothing 
of dieirs must be touched. Ride on elscwhcre.” They did so, and a 
little later shot down the people from whom we had just parted at 
the inn. 

Although wc suflered less than did many other residents, yet when 
they wanted lodgings the brigands did not hesitate to turn us out of our 
quartcrs at midwinter, to take our best mules and to rifle our medicine- 
chest. It W3S this last incident which brought us into contact with 
Chung-yings Turkish adviscrs, the men who playcd such an important 
part in the Turkestan rebellion by persistently directing die young 
GeneraPs ambition toward becoming Governor of that province. 
Later we came to know them well, and had long talks with the one in 
Chinese and with the other in the French language. They tried to help 
us, and during a night when the soldiers had leave to loot the town 
our goods rcmaincd untouciicd because one of the Turks sat with us 
until after midnight, w'hile his escort guarded our door. 

Overtaken by dark we once came to a large farm where we asked 
for hospitality, and were welcomed to the circle of a simple and kindly 
household. As w f e sat round the brazier and ate fried dough-cakes 
together, there was the rap of a riding-whip on the outside door. Our 
host and his wife exchanged one anxious look, then he w'ent to unbar 
the heavy gate. A moment later an ofhcer of the brigand army 
strode in. 

“Measure out five bushels of wheat for my men,” he said, “and be 
quick about it.” 

“Your men have been here three times already, and have taken 
everything I have,” said the farmer. 

“Five bushels of w r heat,” was tite only answer. 

“Truly I have not got it,” said the old man. 

Out came the riding-whip, and the farmer’s back was lashed with 
all the strength of the young soldieris arm. 
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"How can I gi ve you what 1 have not got?" our host sa id with 
quiet dignity. 

The bløws mi ned again on the old man*s head and shoulders, and 
he] p] ess to resisi he vent to the com-bin whkh lield die small supply 
of gra in for the family food, opened the little hatdi near the floer and 
swept out all the rematning wheat into die gaplng mouth of the sack 
Iteld open by die brigand officer's retainers* A moment later we heard 
die dattering hoofs of hornes trotting swifily toward a neighbouring 
farmstead where the next demand would be made and the same means 
used to force the farmer to gi ve up what rematned of bis hard-eamed 
store- 

Our host, witbout a word of anger or of complamr, took off his 
eotiøn coat and with his hand felt the weals on hi& neck and shoulders, 
then he camc and joined our dr de round the brazier again. Such is die 
patient endurance of men who have never seen human rigblS mamtained, 
the cause of the poor vindicated, nor the rich and mighty brought tinder 
a law ofequahty. 

History more ofren records the briEliant successes and spectaeular 
defeats of contending forces than the effeet of war on the common people- 
No dass is more humble nor more suifering ihan tlie poputace called in 
Cliina "ho peh-hsbig" (the hundred-names people)* It was atnong 
these people of the undistinguished names that we moved, and saw the 
cruelty of the wardord system spend itself on them. Like reeds in the 
blast they howed befare superior physkal force, but like reeds they stood 
again when the blast had passed by, and by reason of their superior 
moral fibre were ab!e to carry on and endure long after the brutal con- 
queror was destroyed. Final! y it was the meek, not the violent, who 
inlierited the earih. 

Later on, Ma Chung-ying*s army surrounded Tunkwang and for 
eight months we ourselves li ved under his nde in that Gobi oasis. The 
town was robbed of everything in die nature of food, goods and money 
on wbich tlie men could lay hands. Silver, however, b easily hidden 
beneath floors of stamped earth, and the dryness of die land was such 
that wheat also could be buried for one season without fear of the gra in 
sprouting. Thus die farmeFs greatest treasure, seed for the next sowing, 
was breiden under the sand-hills and kept from the looter. Nest to food 
the most ooveied possessions of the oases were die yøung, vigorous, 
hardy men, such as the heat, the edd, die sand-stotms and the biizzards, 
tlie fatigues and the eonstant hardships of desert li fe, hase trained. 
From generation io generation these rough, enduring youths have been 
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produced by the natural elimlnadon of die weak, until only the tdughest 
sperimens have emerged, able to aceept as natural conditions a standard 
of I i fe which would spell deatli to any who were not inured to il. 

These were the men whom Ma Cbutlg-ying wanted for gun-fodder, 
and orders were j$sued to die press-gang lo fetch them in from every 
farm of the neighbourhood, and co I leet them in Tunhwang city* Every 
day \ve saw them bring rounded up, The ropes which they themselves 
had twisted from desert grass were used to tie tlieir hands beliind iheir 
backs,, and to noose tlieir necks in a running-knot, Roped together in 
droves of twenty or thkty, according to the sucecss of the raid, they 
were brought to town by captors who rode the horses levied from tbese 
boys* ovn stables. Thrust behind the high palings of temple eourt- 
yards, the imprisoned youths lined the bamers, looking out for some 
pa$ser-by who migbt betong to thdr own group of farmsteads and 
would take a report home tliat son or husband had been captured* 

Out of tliis rough war-material Ma, the elegant, purposed to form 
a dashing army. Many of these boys were already slaves of die opium 
pipe, but tliere was no indulgence granted on that score by die Com¬ 
mander, and, herded like beasts in a pen, die rccruits added die suffering 
of throwing ofT a ctrug habit to the dumb animal terror of being tom 
away, probably for li fe, from home, paien ts, wife and ciiild. Tlirce 
times a day the squads of new recruits were marehed to the drill-groumds, 
theoe to begin thdr training in the army* Later they were drafted to 
General HeadquarterS at An si, where more intensive disdplme awaited 
them, and, final ly, the day would come when die General himself would 
gi ve them dernonstrations of militaty gymnastics and of riding prowess, 
for he prided himself on being the most skil fut horseman and die best 
athkte of his øwn army. 

Ma*s secret service was efiident and his agents were everywhere 
listening and neporting to Headtjuarters any word of trtason against 
his rute* He had a young brother w r ho somerimes appeared in the town, 
called at various military departments, and talkcd witli die officers in 
charge, but diere was a!so a mysterious youth sufficiently like Chung- 
ying himself to pass as his double. When one or other of them came, 
wcnt and issued ord ers, only those who were best acquaifitød with him 
could he certafo whether Chung-ying or his double had been tliere. 

He occasionally heard plain trufbs about himself, and mmour had 
it that on one oocasbn when out wotking he met a small diild whom he 
questioned. The boy had no idea who he was, and related the cmelty 
and infamy of General Ma, who had seixed his brother, robbed their 
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fann, and left the family in great poverty. “What do you think of 
General Ma?” the tall officer asked. “I hate him,” said tlie boy, “and 
whcn I grow up I will fight against him.” On hearing this tlie General 
became quiet and thoughtful, and later on enquired who tlie boy was. 
When the inddent became known the whole village feared his vengeance, 
but they need not have been anxious, for instead of punishing them 
General Ma sent a present to the family. That day he had been surprised 
in one of his occasional kinder moods. 

The man excrdsed an extraordinary power over his staff officers, 
who obeyed him with a devotion that was almost a cult. Tlie fiercest 
men formed a body-guard round this slim, delicatc-featured youth, and 
bowed to his will in all things. He was their mascot, and they believed 
he w r ould always lead them to victory. 

Meanwhile the food-supplies of Tunhwang were rapidly diminishing. 
The hungry army ate up all the provender as fast as it came in. Peasants 
who brought vegetables and fruit to market found their baskets seized 
and carried off, so they soon ceased to come. Sheep were taken from tlie 
flocks and killed for soldiers’ rations, and every farmer was compelled 
to yield up his winter store of wheat. The City Magistrate had steadily 
refused to hand over tlie stocks of grain wliich were stored in the great 
municipal granaries, but one day a peremptory order, backed by awful 
threats, came from General Ma, directing that a stated number of carts 
were to be filled with wheat and sent to Headquarters at Ansi. Tlie 
Mandarin dared not argue tlie point, and once tlie gates of the granaries 
had been opened Ma’s men took control, tlie sound of rumbling carts 
was heard all night carrying off supplics, and the loot continued until 
bins were empty and even the floors of the barns swept dean. 

Carts, horses, fuel and fodder, all was commandeered, and tlie 
luxuriant oasis of Tunhwang became a city of beggars. Tliese filled 
tlie streets, pleading for a coin, or even more for a morsel of food. 
Even well-to-do tradesmen and farmers were reduced to the level of 
the barest poverty. There was notliing to be bought in the open market, 
and wc, as others, were dependent upon the kindness of some farmer 
who smuggted a few pounds of flour into our house after nightfall. 
They knew we should never tell, and it was better for them to seil it 
to us than to have it levied by the brigands. 

Thcn typhus began to take its toll of victims and the temple 
entrances were full of men and women muttering in delirium and calling 
on passers-by for a drink of water to slake their intolerable thirst. Dogs 
and wolves had a good time outside the north gate, for by ancient 
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custom die bodies of all who died in die roadways were wrapped in 
matting and buried there in shallow graves. 

In the midst of diese happenings diere camc a command for us also, 
dcmanding that we present ourselves at the brigand camp, and when we 
demurred the City Magistrate produced the order wliich he had received. 
"You read Chinese,” he said; “look at this, and you will see that if 
you do not obey I have no opuon but to send you up under military 
escort.” We left on a cold November morning, in company with a 
band of prisoners, on the four days’ hard joumey o%’er desert stages 
before we reached Headquarters at Ansi. The town was endrely taken 
over by the troops, and it was not easy to submit to the impudent cross- 
questioning of die boy sentinel at the city gate as we waited for a long 
time in bitter cold while our arrival was being reported. At last an 
officer came to take us to our lodging, and the next day we stood in die 
presence of the young General himself. He had lost the Turkestan 
campaign througli being wounded, and the success of the future military 
operadons depended upon his wounds being completely licalcd. Having 
heard exaggcratcd stories of miracles worked by means of Western 
medicine, he now summoned us to Ansi and ordered mc to complete 
the cure. Every day we were taken to his room, and die treatment 
soon gave him such relief that within a short time he was able to ride 
again. He always treated us with eivility and appeared interested in our 
party, probably owing to die fact diat we were the only peoplc who 
never flattered him and were obviously not afraid of him. 

Among the soldiers who were brought to mc for treatment were 
many with wounds caused by the “fire-arrows” discovered in die old 
arsenal of Hami. These wounds were septic and die flesb was charred 
as though bumed by a chemical. It is known that as early as a.d. 75 
a certain Chinese envoy, when in a desperate plight, used phosphorus 
for poisoning arrows, and by this means overcame liis besiegers, and it 
is not improbable that the old fire-arrows of Hami had been treated 
in the same way. 

In Ma’s audience-room I witnessed many strange scenes, watching 
the callous, flippant youth who enjoyed his exercise of power and was 
more lenient or more fierce according to the mood of the hour. As I, 
at a side-table, prepared his dressings, men would be brought in for 
questioning, who were generally simple peasants, dressed in the home- 
made coat and trousers of the poor farmer. Tlieir rough, bare feet 
were thrust into the shoes which die poor man’s wife makes with such 
great labour, and dieir hair was caught back in a thin short plait. Such 
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a man would throw himself on his knces beforc the indifferent and 
superdlious young Chief, who toycd with a hunting-knife and never 
even looked toward him. 

“Spare my son’s life, Your Excellency.” 

“ Why should I spare his life?" 

“ He is my only son, Excellency.” 

“The boy is disobedient, and my orders are to punish disobedience 
with shooting.” 

“I promise he will never do it again, Excellency.” 

“ He has done it once, and that is enouglu I do not changc my mina, 
you may go.” 

Tlie Simple fellow bent forward until his forchead touched the raiscd 
dais on wliich the General sat, and the body-guard hustled him away 
beforc Ma had time to fly into one of his quick rages and order floggings 
right and left. 

Food shortage at Ansi was acute, at least as far as civilians werc 
concemed, and though on paper we secmed to be well supplied we 
actually received die most meagre rations. We were daily given an 
offidal paper on which was written: “Supply 3 measures of whcaten 
flour, 1 bowl vinegar, $ bowl oil, and vcgetable suflicient for party, 
salt and red pepper according to need,” signed “Food Controller to 
His Excellency General Ma Chung-ying.” 

Our cook took tliis doeument to the food office every day, but 
invariably retumed a littlc later with a sour face, carrying in his hand 
a small bag of millet and a handful of salt. - “There is no flour today,” 
he would say, “and only a small amount of very poor millet, so again 
it must be millet porridge for dinncr.” 

As soon as Chung-ying’s wounds were hcalcd we began to petidon 
for a permit to retum to Tunhwang, as life in a military camp was 
intolerable. Ma’s two Turkish advisers gave us their support, for they 
realised how difficult our posidon -was, and at last permission was given 
to retum to Tunhwang, where wc had a certain amount of liberty to 
go in and out of the city but were forbidden to leave the oasis. We 
obeyed the order for a time, but all through the hard months that followed, 
planned an escape, aeross Gobi, to Turkestan. With this in view we 
steadily laid aside a dthe of our meagre flour and fodder radon, for 
unless we could save cnough food to take us over ten desert stages it 
was uscless to make the attempt. 

After a few months we knew that the time for flight had come, for 
if our beasts lost their strength through underfeeding, or i f the team 
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were commandeered by the military, we should have lost our only 
chance of escape. One morning, while Tunhwang was taking its early 
dose of poppy-juice, we left the town, seemingly to call at a neighbouring 
farm, but as soon as we were out of sight of the guards wc tumed our 
mules’ heads toward one of the ioneliest of desert roads, known only 
to local men. Unfortunately, it led past the extreme military outpost, 
where there was a spring of water carefully guarded lest any deserter 
from the army, parclied witli thirst, might risk coming there for a drink. 
We readied the last farm of the oasis unchallengcd, and here, to our 
amazement, leamt that every man from the military post had ridden 
into Tunhwang a few hours earlier, to join in a looting raid which was 
timed for nightfall. On we sped, right through the night, and daylight 
found us once more in open Gobi r released from the hateful surveillance 
under which we had lived for so long. Each evening we dug a deep 
pit and kindled a dung fire, keeping it as much hidden as possible, as 
the glare of a wood fire would be seen many miles away. For two days 
all went well, but on the third day Chung-ying’s rangers saw the impress 
of our cart-wheels, and following us up, overtook and challenged us. 
We knew well that General Ma had no merey on those who disobeyed 
his orders, and if tlie rangers had insisted tliat we retum widi them to 
the camp at Ansi, we should have had no further chance of escape, and 
should have been subjeeted to the roughest treatment. Whcn these 
men questioned our right to travel over Gobi, we handed them our 
large and impressive Chinese passports which bore the great seal of the 
Cliinese Foreign Office. Tliey were wholly illiterate and completely 
ignorant conceming offidal doeuments, apart from those issued by 
their own General, and it did not occur to them that anyone but himself 
could affix so grandiose a seal to any permit. Tliey exchangcd looks, 
folded the paper, handed it back, stood to attention and saluted. “ Pass 
on, M they said, “and if you get into any difficulty our men will look 
after you.” Then they galloped off toward Ansi, and we passed on, 
safe for the moment, but knowing that once the incidcnt was reported, 
desert-rangers might be ordered out to fetch us back. However, they 
never overtook us, and we reachcd tlie Turkestan lines of Government 
troops in safety. 

We still had many dangerous roads to cross, and one week later we 
narrowly escaped capture by Moslem rcbels, for there were bands of 
marauders attacking caravans among tlie foothills of the Barkul Moun- 
tains, and some of them appeared in our camp one night in a very lonely 
place. They surrounded us, spoke to each other about taking our beasts, 
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but linally rode off whhout mdesiing us. Not until some weeks tater 
did we kam that on the next niglit these same people caprured a party 
of Russian women, frk tids of ours, who, unknown to us, wem camping 
near that same place. They held these women as hostages for mauy 
tnonths, treåring them witli great aeverity and threatenmg theru many 
limes wiLh a violent death. It was two years before they nere rescued, 
and they owcd their lives to the fact ihar they spoke the Turki language 
wcll and used their mcdical skill to help the wounded 
- Some rooaths later, wheti General Ma aga in atmeked Turkestan and 
drreatened die town where we nere sfaying, a Government official 
brought us secret word of his intentions and urged us, in vic w of what 
bad happened, to leave xvliile it was stil! possible. We did so t and by 
the time Chung-ytng reaehed that locality sve were alrcady far away. 
My last impression of him remains as that of a skader, elegant man, 
stand Eng in a room of which the walls were hung with every kind of 
ride, and surrminded with a body-guard of turbaned warrioiS, who 
watdhed him nairowly as he røok from my hand a copy of the New 
Testament in Chinese, die book which would speak to him En his own 
tongue, rebuke him and, if he would but re pent, con vett and re make Irim. 
He saluted, I withdrew, and we never mei again. 

m 

Personolhies of the Desert 

No record of li fe in the Gobi Desert would be complcte without 
men don of certain typical people who beJoug to it and form an esscntial 
pari of its oasis li fe. These dominant personalities are spoken of much as 
outstanding members of a dan are talked of in the famjly circle. They 
may be liked or disliked, appreciated or criticised, but the}' are pillars 
of desert society, an integral part of the communal life which has grown 
up among desert dwdlers, and as sudt they receive acknowledgment 
from both friend and foe, irrespective of the U‘ibe or race to which 
they bdong. 

Yolbas, die Tiger Prince, Chancellor at Hami, was one of these* 
ble acted as Grand Vizicr to the King of die Gobi, but it was a very 
informalCourt and ncither the King nor his Grand Viriermade themselves 
inaccessible tu ihe men whom they ruled. As the Khan grew old and 
feeble, the power of Yolbas increased and he feecame the best-known 
hgure in Hamh Everyone looked with favour on him as he rode to 
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and fro, busy with matters of adminisirarion, between the palace of 
Maksud Shah and his own town residetice, 

There was no trace of Chinese degance about him. Me was poweiiul 
and rather clumsy botli in figuie and in face, with blunt lea tures, a 
coarse, pock>inarked skin, and just ertough beard to give him something 
to stroke when he salaamed, He of ten wore Chinese dress made from 
dark-coloured brocaded silk, but he w r as incapable of looking tvell- 
tailored, yct his homdy cut added to iliti impression of BcnkomU which 
his whole aspect conveycd. Sometinies he appeared in the plain grey 
coiton uniform of a Chinese sddier, but in private he liked to wear the 
Turki chvpan* 

Hb restdence bore the same stamp of simplidty as his person- It 
w r as a Earge house, in the main street, w r idi wide wooden. frontage and 
a long balcony extending under the up per-tine r windows, The front 
door was dways crowded with people passing in and out, for tvcryufle 
bad sorne business with Yolbas or his underlings, and his reception of 
visitors was simple, unceremonial and genial. He was bi-lingual in the 
Chinese and Turki languages, and turned from men of one nationality 
to the other, speaking ro each in his own tongue and alwnys as oue who 
says what he has to say and does not tread a eautious padi through the 
diplomatic Jabyrinth of carefully sdected werds. 

In his official capadty he of ten had to act with great severity, for 
disputes between unruiy serfs had to be settled by him, and matten 
rdadng to taxadon were referred ro htm for ar bit radon. Tliough in 
personal contacts Yolbas was natural, kindly and free* yet in liis pol ideal 
iile he was faced by serious and growing difficulties, and when the crisis 
came and rebellion rent the province, his was a mos£ dangerous posltion, 
for his sympathies were openty with the young rebd General, Ma 
Chung-ying, whom he regarded as libcrator of the Mostem people. It 
took all kis native wit to make himself so u se ful to both sides that his 
downfall would profit neithen Aldiough he had to (lee from Mami 
for a time, and shclter in the rebd fortress, yet, w r hen Chinese control 
was re-established, in spite of his sympathies, he was reinstated and 
ahowed to retain his old position. The authortties in Urumcbi knew 
better ihan to dismiss so popul ar and so influential a man as tite Tiger 
Prince, but they dipped his claws by limidng his power and restriedng 
the sphere of his jurisdiedon. 

When we were last in Hami, Yolbas still lived in the big wooden- 
fronted house, and his reception-hall w r as still crowded w r idi Turki 
people, but it was no longer he who issued the travel permits and received 
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offieial visits. He himself was now a man under authority, and under 
the new regime the best he could hope fbr was to keep his post and, 
while still holding the confidencc of his own Turki people, avoid giving 
offence to diosc who now e&erdsed the real power. The King oi the 
Gobi was dead, the son and hei r to the tkrone was gone, and for Yolbas 
the glory of Hami had departedn. 

* * * 

Scaicety loss well known tlian Yolbas was ^ang the Metfchant, 
a typical Tungan, tall, lean and wiry. Tite Tungms are Cliinese- 
speaking Moslems and have a strange and highly dtspuied racial descent. 
The Cliinese call thcm Huei-hueh which can be translated l *Retunter5j 
and when a Cliinese is asked the meaning of that term he has but one 
answer: u Tfrdr anoestors carne to diis land unwanted and promised 
eo retum again to tlieir own place, but they never did so. Therefore wc 
call them 4 Huddiuei*—ReturnersT 

As a guod Moslem, Wang despised the Cliinese for idola ters, infidels 
and unclean caters, but he equally scomed tite masses of the Turki 
population, to whom he referred as "wild men devoid of under- 
sianding." He was a man of means who owned sercis in ah the chief 
oases, and his business had wide ramifieations in Turkestan and north- 
west China . His business hsadquartærs werc in Hami, but his brothers 
mo ved from place to place aud traasacted large ck-als with merchants 
from China,, India, Samarkand, Persia and Siberia. 

Wang was a tnisted friend and confidant of Yolbas and was consulied 
by all the important men of Central Asia as representing Tongan 
imerests. He had ejcætleni manners, and condueted his household, 
as his business, with capadty and eonspicuous suceess. His mother- 
tongue was Chinese, and this was the language of lus home, his children 
and his womenfolk, but though he spoke Chinese and Turki with equal 
fluency, in Qiiuese his intonauon was foreign, his vocabuhry restricted 
and liis speecli mixed with a patois interspersed with Arabic words, 
The construetion of his phrases had none of the sprightly idiomatic 
skort-cuts wbich spring to the li ps of die man from China proper and 
make his speecli so terse and imforgetlable- Likewise, his Turki talk 
lacked the raey crispness whieh consritates die unique charm of that 
tongue. His clumsy speecli was typical of the Tutigan* 

As a true føUower of the Prophet he gave his sons names from 
saered history, and in babyhocd they wenc already Ibrahim, Izak and 
Iirah, but among the girte very strange names were used, which belonged 
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ncither to the Turki nor the Chinese language, but were reminiscent of 
ancient days before the Mos!em conquest of Central Asia. He was an 
cxample of all the typical Tun gan virtues, industry, fhigality, prosperity 
and clannish bencvolence. In building his serau he always arranged 
sev era 1 small courtyards with convenicnt suites of slecping-room and 
kitehen for use by poor relatives during temporary or even permanent 
finandal difliculty, and when necessary, in addition to lodging, he 
allowed tliem a small pension. 

By reason of his eivie position Wang was highly respected in 
Turkestan, but, like all Tungans, he was made for revolt and was 
deeply consdous of racial and religious inadaptability to Chinese rule. 
The pcriodical Tungan revolts wliich devastate Central Asia have their 
roots in men like Wang the Merchant, and the Chinese Government, 
while respecting, rigjitly fears them. We stayed in liis scrais for many 
weeks at a time, and we became warm friends of the family. His mother 
was once very seriously ill and we were able to give her some me di cal 
care. After her revovery the whole Wang family, with an Eastem 
and most beautiful expression of gratitude, formally recogniscd us as 
now being on the footing of kinsliip. Never again were we allowed 
to pay for lodging under the roof of any member of the family, and 
in very distant dties we constantly found ourselvcs cared for by some 
connection of the Hami home. 

Wang played a big part in the Tungan rebellion of 1933-1935, 
and when retaiiations began he was a marked man, and his family could 
not escape vengeance. In a fateful hour his elder son was killed, his 
second son wounded and disfigured for life, and he himseif murdered 
when acting as spokesman berween two antagonistic parties. 

The decorous household at Hami was already chaotic and distraught. 
Tlie women’s quaners had been rifled by Chinese soldiers, and the 
carefiilly guarded privaey of its inhabitants ruthlessly violated. The 
old mother died of shock, and Wang’s senior wife would not outlive 
him, so committed suidde. On my last visit the wounded, lialf-blind 
Izrah, who had witnessed the murder of his father, told me in a broken 
voice of the downfall of his home, dedaring that tlie enemies of Allah 
had brought this tragedy on the family, but he added: “ Good and evil 
will surely be rewarded. If the evil is not yet punished it is because 
the hour for vengeance has not yet dawned." In those words I detected 
the first murmured threat of the next Tungan rebellion. 

• • • 
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Mo ving about in the børderland where Mongolia and D^ungaria 
meet } travel intercourse brought us into daily contact with Ealniuck 
MongøLs* We at once nuticed a change in the answer given to the 
question “\Vhere are you from?" for instead of naming the locahty, 
desen-rangers sbtiply said, i+ I betong ta Shang, ihe Living Buddha/’ 
for they were feuda! serfs of the powerful lamaseries, and owed 
aliegiunce to their lord, the Living Buddha. Wlien I first met Shang 
Fuh-ye (Shang the Living Buddha) I knew that this was a man whose 
drcumstances of birth were bdieved to lia ve set him apart from ordinary 
humanity, for he was more than a lama, and Buddhists held him to be 
the remeamation of a spirit wliich, ha ving aitained the goal of nirvana, 
had voluntarily returned 10 cartb to spend a further cyde of lives among 
men and help them to find their way out of die illusion of sensory diings 
into the realities of anruhilaced desire- m 

Living Buddhas, as other men, vaiy in quality, but die moment 
I saw Shang Fuh-ye I knew that here was a secker after higher diings, 
and a man who denicd bimself pleasuies and indulgenoc from a true 
desire to rise in the scaSe of tife. He was head of a lamasery in the 
Atrai provinee and was a man of greai influence, receiving the hornage 
of an. important tribe and con trolling his unruly people in the double 
capscity of chief and priesL In die early days of our acquaintance we 
had been ablc to do him a kindness. He had urgen tly needed a fresli 
team of beasts to carry him over die last stages of a threc months' 
joumey when his own horses were fagged out with kmg trave!» By 
using our mdes and cart he had been able to evertake and pay his 
respects to the great Panchan Lama, who was then lea ving Tibet for 
Peking. 

On his re turn he spent some time in the house whete we were 
staying, and we all came to know him welL His was a mind trained 
in die prinppks of esoteric Euddhism, and his li fe was fashioned 
accordbg to ita disriplines. His austere and remote bearing was 
attractive in its gentleness, hui pa the tie in that the cxpressbis of his 
spiritual aspirations, though highly trabed, was caught in die tnvoJu- 
tions of a system which aflforded no outlet apart from perpetual 
rekeration. of liianicS- When this man met the first impact of Christianity 
his response to it wns typical of die egmest Buddhist. Apprehending 
the beauty of the life of Christ, he at once offered Him unfvigncd 
adnurarion. The dealh ou the cross he aceepted as a firting end to so 
perfect a liie, li ved in confliet with a world of confusion. The vtcarious 
sulTerings of the Redeemer were also reeognised, but any suggestion 
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of atonemeru was gently but obstinatcly rejected. He was sure that 
°nly by long-sustained cffort could each individual find and follow the 
upward path of progress. As he read and heard the Gospel narradve 
he expressed the venerarion which it evoked in his inncr being, by 
taking tlie volume in his two hands and bending over it until liis fore- 
head lay on the page of the book. Response was immediate and sincerc, 
but the authority of his long training had disciplined his mind too 
severcly to allow him to accept anything so revolutionary as the 
dedarations which Christ made conccming the way of salvation. 

After some time Shang Fuh-ye retumed to his lamasery among the 
Altai Mountains in Outer Mongolia, and many years passed beforc we 
saw him again. Meanwhile political moves extended the spherc of 
Soviet influence over Outer Mongolia and it was dosed to missionaries. 
Vie were, therefore, never able to use the travel permit which Shang 
Fuh-ye wrote out for our party in his beautiful script, and which was 
to secure us safe conduct and hospitality in a dangerous locality. We 
knew that Russian rule must greatly affect Shang Fuh-ye’s position, 
but though we occasionally received a dircct message from him he said 
nothing conceming himself, but only refcrred to the books which we 
had given him and to his desire to leam more about the matters to 
which they referred. 

Several years later we were negotiating a delicate matter connccted 
with local passports in the reception-room of the Soviet-appointcd 
Govemor of a Russian-controlled area in northem Turkestan, when 
tlie Commissioner's door opened and a stranger was admitted. By 
his appearanoe he might have been a Soviet ofhdal, for he wore the 
heavy leather coat and peaked Russian cap which is peculiar to them. 
A second glance, however, showed the serious countenance and eamest 
eyes of Sliang Fuh-ye bencath that cap. He knew us at once, and under 
the critical glance of that circle of Russians we shook hands and looked 
once more into eadi other’s faces. Tlie Govemor stared suspiciously 
when he heard tlie exdamation: “Is it possible? My old friends the 
Christian teachers! ” 

Explanations had to be given, and he told of his visit to our home 
in distant Kansu and of help given in a time of difficulty. We could 
say littlc in that place, but our parting words, “We shall meet again 
soon,” were not to be realised, for altliough we saw Shang Fuh-ye 
driving in the town on more than one occasion, he was always under 
the escort of a Russian guard who never left him. His own Kalmucks 
had access to him, and one day a message was brought to us by a mutual 
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Mongolian friend: “Our Fuh-yc gretts you,” he said. *‘Hc cannot 
visit you at present. He told me to say that he is not at liberty to go 
wherc he will, but that he still reads the books which you gave him, and 
would luve desired to ask many questions conceming them.” 

Lamasery life is now compelled to recognise secular audiority, and 
cven a Living Buddha is not free irom its control, but no man can fetter 
the spirit of Shang Fuli-ye nor keep hun from thinking deeply of the 
teachings of Christ, and sometimes sending thoughts of greeting and 
affection to his “old friends the Christian teachers.” 


Although Mr. Sang was a well-knøwn Central Asian charactcr we 
never met him until we stayed in a serai of the oasis town where he 
lived. He was nominally a retired magistrate, and was certainly a man 
of means, for his residence was one of the largest houses in the place. 
He was die head of a big elan, and bcsicks his middle-aged wife there 
was a young concubine in the home, and many married sons with their 
children, not to speak of innumerablc serving men and women. It 
seemed quite natural that he should cail on us at the inn, and the first 
time we saw him he merely made all the customary enquiries, adding 
sudi polite co mm en ts as were required by tite occasion. We promptly 
retumed the call, spent a pleasant hour with his womenfolk, and when 
we left all expressed the hope that we should meet again. 

To our surprise Mr. Sang called a few days later, at the unusual 
hour of seven in the morning. He made himself quite at home in our 
living-room and rather overstepped the limits of politeness by asking 
more questions titan is customary on such slight acquaintnnce. The 
visit left a curious impression and roused an instinet wltich wamed us 
to be on our guard. The next day he again looked in, just to see if we 
were comfortable in our simple lodgings, he said, and this time he lcd 
a small grandehild by the hand, saying that with our permission he 
would often bring the little boy to play with a Mongolian child who 
was with us. Outwardly he was the perfect type of a benevolent grand- 
father, smiling benignly on every childhh wilfulness. 

Days went by and Mr. Sang’s visits became more and more em- 
barrassing. Sometimes he arrived just as the midday meal was being 
put on die table, and when, as custom required, we asked him to share 
the simple fare, he waived all apologies aside, telling us how greatly he 
enjoyed homely meals. Sometimes he came just as we were lea ving 
the house, and begged us not to change our plans but to let him sit and 
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wait in the guest-room, where he would use the time until our return 
in reading some of our Christian books. This intimacy we never 
allowed, and insisted on entertaining him personally for as long as he 
stayed. One day I was called from the room for a moment, and coming 
back sooner than he expected, I found him with a Chinese letter in his 
hand which he had taken from my writing-case. With perfect sangfroid 
he smiled, saying, “What elever women you are to read and write 
Chinese characters so wcll." I put out my hand for the letter, but he 
read it through carefully before he retumed it, and offered no apology 
for doing so. 

His interest was extended to all our visitors and ineluded our 
servants, with whom he lost no opportunity of conversation, even 
cross-questioning tlie cook in the kitehen, nor was he in the least abashed 
w'hen he was pointedly led from the servants’ quarters to the guest- 
room. There was nothing wliatever to hide, but his persistent inquisitive- 
ness and too eager interest in our doings made us very re ti cent. As 
time went on we discovered that Mr. Sang’s true profession was that 
of munidpal spy, whose job it was to find out anything and everytliing 
which concemed travellers and visitors to the town, for the purpose 
of building up their dossier at the recently establishcd bureau called 
Office for the Maintenance of Peace. As liis pay depended on tlie 
amount of miseellaneous information wliich he could pick up and 
report, he could never afford to let any item slip. Conversation now 
became a battle of wits in wiiich there w^s much talk but no information 
w^as imparted, and we steadily declined his many invitations to spend 
long hours in his home answ'ering questions about our native land. 
“You are far too strenuous in your efforts to do good,” he often said, 
“and in my home you could relax, and there would be no one to 
interrupt our talk.” 

This business of profcssional spy kept him busy during tlie days of 
intrigue in Turkestan, when many were caught in his net and tricked into 
fatal indiscredons. In the end the betrayer was himsclf betraycd,and Sang 
the Spy was murdered as he had caused so many other men to be slain. 

Everyone brought up as he was in tlie great cthical tradidon of the 
Confucian pliilosophy should know better than to violate the ideals of 
“The Princely Man.” Also, he should have understood that the desert 
demands sincerity, uprightness, confidence and true brotlierhood of its 
guests. Mr. Sang had betrayed all these trusts, and when he died no 
one moumed him. 
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The real connecting link betwecn the people of the Gobi oases is 
the courier postman. On the desert trade-routes by day or by night 
the jingle of his donkcy-bells is heard, and it is always a welcome sound. 
It serves to give noticc of his approach and also frightens away the 
wolves when he is on lonely and dangerous stages. Over scorching 
sands, through robber-infested defiles, a cross swollen rivers or over 
lonely passes, through summer heat and winter cold, the couriers carry 
their mail-bags until they throw them down in the large oasis postal 
office. Here the postmaster's work of sorting, checking, distributing 
and dispatching begins, which makes of him a centre of information 
and die arbiter of news. 

We had not yet met the postmaster of the important oasis town 
in which wc had just arrived and where we had taken rooms at a central 
sirat. Sleeping-bags were lying about, piles of books were stacked 
on the edge of die mud bed, and bags of food for men and beasts were 
piled on die floor. We had been travelling all night and were utterly 
spent. The cook was blowing on die scrub fire to bring die water to 
boiling-point, for everyone was desperately thirsty. Washing water 
would do later, but die welcomc cup of tea was eagcrly looked for 
by us all. 

I sat on die edge of die kang lazily watching the carter as he setded 
the ham ess, sprinkled water on the wheels, and fed the mules, when, 
with some dismay, I saw a daintily dressed Cliinese appear at the main 
entrance, looking from one side to the odier and evidendy trying to 
find someone who could direct liim. I felt sure diat diis was our first 
caller, and a moment later the servant ca me in, holding a large scarlet 
visiting-card in his hand, which informed me diat Postmaster Mu, 
Stamper of the Skies, was asking permission to present his respects. 
Encased in grime as I was, sitdng on earth and surrounded by earth, 
I felt quite inadequate to the task of receiving such a dainty visitor as 
the one I had just sighted, but by die dme he reached die doorway 
I was standing there to greet him. A moment later I was back in my 
place, sitting cross-legged on the mud bed, and we were exchanging 
flowery civiliues. 

The Stamper of the Skies was small and dainuly built. He would 
take no larger size than fours in shoes and sixes in gloves. He wore 
a dove-coloured silk gown whidi reached his ankles, and on his head 
was a round satin cap. On his feet were black satin shoes, and he had 
pickcd his way so carefully through the courtyard litter that they showed 
no trace of mud. This visitor was postmaster at the local office, which 
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was an Important One because fr was a distributing centre for various 
3in.es of communicarion. 

“For many weeks past," he began, "die couriers have been 
report ing ycur progrcss from tine place ro anoilitr, and I knew that 
you should reach liere today. You have bad a very hard foumey and 
now yqu must nor hurry away, but rest for a rime* I heard from one 
of my men that you w r ere running short of food on the road, so you 
musr stay long enough to fced up and strengthen youreelvcs.,” Then 
he added: “If you are needing estra money I can supply you with all 
that you require, and if the re is any other way in wliicSi I can help, you 
must be sure to let mie know-" 

It was now my rum to ask questlons, and 1 soon knew a good deal 
about Mr, Hu's local fanuiy eircumstances, as well as diose which 
related to his anccstral home in Central China. This fiail being was 
just back from a six months' journey tåken in order to convey ihe 
body of his father from irs temporary restmg-place in the Gobi Desert 
to the family vault in distant Hunam The eoflin had lain in a temple 
courtyard outstde the city* and ihc son was Jree of the tliree years 
mouming be fore he w r as able to perform this last filial duty wfrich 
required him to carry the body, by titter, to the home of its forefathers. 
This recent vbit to the land of silks explained the dclicaic damask gown 
and general un-Gobi-like atrine of our cal ler, 

We were al! eager to know i f he had any letters for us, for it w as 
twø raonths since we had seen any, but politeness required that he f not 
we, should broach that subjeet. Hoping to Eead tacifully toward it, 
I remarked tfrai he must he a VCfy busy man with so many couriers 
constandy coming and going. "Not really busy, he said, but 1 have 
enough to do"; then he added: "The couriers* bads have been 
heavier than usuai since you smrtecl on this journey." Hearing [his. 
I ventured to pursue the subjeet: "Have tlicy broughc any letters far 
us?" I asked, "SackWs," was his reply, “There are letters from 
England, America, Norway, and there is a small paret! front Denniark 
nvhkli looks as if it might contaln something to eat, Among the mail- 
matter there are many Chinese maga^ines, and as books are scarce liere, 
I opened and read tliem with die greatest interest. I have passed some 
on tn a friend, but now that you have come, I vriII get them back for 
you at oncc.” 

I begged that he would not hurry either himsdf or his friend, and 
he bow ed, then conlinued; "Tliere was a!so □ parctl addressed to you 
from Hankow and in it was one single shoe. I was sure that the other 
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shoe must have been stolen in the post, so I sent a tracer to eve ry office 
on the way, and there will be thorough investigation.” This liad, in 
faet, been a dodge of my own to get a pair of sand-shoes safely through 
the hands of many covetous clerks by lia ving thcm postcd one at a time, 
but, thanks to the energy of the Stamper of the Skies, it only resultcd 
in an immense amount of work for a number of offices, and a personal 
triumph for Mr. Hu when the second shoe arrived. I smiled and 
murmured apologetic thanks for his trouble in tracing it for me. 

Before leaving. Mr. Hu asked us all to a meal. The invitation was 
formulated in a polke phrase, which depreciated the speaker and all that 
belonged to him. "My wife is a very stupid woman,” he said, "and we 
have to live very simply, but we beg you to come tomorrow cvening 
and share our plain, evcryday fore. A cart w'ill call for you before 
sunset.” 

We accepted, bowed him to the door, urging him to “walk slowly,” 
and an hour later retumed his call. His home held cvcry Central Asian 
luxury. Tlie kang was spread with a thick Khotan silk carpet, tea 
was poured from a nickel-platcd Russian kettle and served in Siberian 
tcacups of a vivid blue, like a Gobi sky. The tea was flavoured with 
jasmine flowers and came from Hankow. For half an hour we chatted 
with his wife and played with tlie child, but only as we were leaving 
might the subjeet of letters be mentioned, and tliat most casually. 
"Come into the office and see them,” said Mr. Hu. In an inner room 
he showed us three sackloads of mail-mattcr, which was the accumulation 
of two letterless months. "Our cart will come and fetch them aw^y,” 
I said, and slowly we bowed ourselves out. 

The next day, according to promise, a cart carried us away from our 
grimy serai to the postmaster’s house, wdiere a drcular tablc was spread 
with a delicate feast service, ivory diopsticks, and a vast collection of 
hors-tauvrts of the most dainty description. For more than two hours 
we sat and tasted the suceessive courses of an claborate Chincse feast. 
Mr. Hu could command unlimited transport, and by his orders the 
couriers brought him all the specialides of Central and South China. 
There were lotus sccds served in thick sweet sauce, fragrant bird’s-nest 
soup, bamboo shoots cooked with rare skill, and a long succession of 
meat, fish and vegetable courses, ending in a substantial bowi of plain 
boiled ricc, with five dishes of soup and stewv All tlirough the feast 
Mrs. Hu’s chopsticks hovered around, helping us to the best bits, 
as she urged us to remember the severe strain to which our bodies 
bad been put by the poor food and bad w^ater of the desert, and 
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pressed us not to stand on ceremony, but to eat as though we were at 
home. 

Evcry time we stayed in the town of wliich he was so important 
a citizen, Mr. Hu made it his responsibility to care for us. We always 
tumed to him in any difficulty, and he never failed to help us. On our 
many later visits we were allowed to sliare his more simple family 
meals and spend long hours in his home. When more difficult times 
came and letters were scvcrely censored and often confiscated, we knew 
that he did his best for us. On our last visit, an important-looking 
notice was pinned up in tite office over tite censor’s desk: “ It is forbidden 
to entertain any feeling of animosity toward the censor of mails,” it 
rcad. I, for one, did not even attempt to obey this order. 

Tite end of the miniature postmaster was tragie. Some years later, 
when motor lorries began to invade the Gobi tradc-route on which 
he lived, he announced, witlt pride, that he would now use the lorry 
for business joumeys. He did so. The road was unspeakably rough 
and the truck was piled so high witlt merchandise that passengers, 
perched prccariously on the top, were hanging on to ropes to keep 
themselves from being fl ung off. While Crossing an irrigation ca nal 
the bridge collapsed and the lorry lurched to one sidfc. The little post¬ 
master was nearly thrown off, but was saved from instant death by the 
strong hand of a fellow-passcnger who seized his frail body and pulled 
it back to safety. Tite shock, however, proved too much for him, 
and in three days he expired. 

* • • 


Every trade-route man of Chinese Turkestan has, at some time, 
met a cart and its driver, both of which were of a unique character in 
that land. The cart was small, it rested on low wheels, was covered 
witlt a canvas hood and was drawn by a strong team of excellent horses. 
Tltis cart might attract notice anywhere, for it was built by the British 
Government for the express purpose of transporting small ammunition 
to the front line on the battle-fields of France. When the 1914-1918 
war was over, a fcw of these small munition carts found their way into 
Russia, two of tliem penetrated into Siberia, and of these one was driven 
into Chinese Turkestan and put up for sale at Urumchi. It was bought 
at once by a well-known citizen of that town and used by him to travel 
on every trade-route of the country. Wherever it was sighted, caravan 
men said: “There goes the aged preacher of Urumchi,” and Chinese 
travellers alighted from their own carts to offer a respeetful salutation 
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to the white-haired man who drove it, but bcarded and booted Moslems 
would often call out: “Well, old thief, are you out stealing other men’s 
religions again?” 

Such offensive rcmarks were not allowed to pass undisputed, for 
this old Scots missionary was a veteran fighter, and was convinced diat 
his ammunition cart carried armamcnts more powerful in their effect 
than those for die transport of which it wns first intended. From under 
the canvas hood the re would emerge a tall, loose-limbed figure, and 
a gentle, courteous voice would rebuke the Turki for his unmannerly 
speech, but the conversation would soon pass on to matters of sin and 
how men can be saved from its power. The respect of the Moslem was 
deeper than his antagonism, and when the two men parted each went 
his way wishing well to the other. 

The twentieth ccntury was only a few years old when this Aberdonian 
trekked to Urumchi from north-west China. He saw the strategic 
importance of the town, so made it his home and the base from which 
to idnerate over the whole of Chinese Turkestan. Frontiers were loosely 
lield in those days, and he often penetrated into Siberia imchallenged, 
and roamed among die Altai Nlountains and Kobdo. The South Road 
to Kashgar kncw him well, he was a familiar figure in Hami, in hot 
w r eather he crossed mountain pasture-lands to Kulja and beyond toward 
Alamata, and in cold weather he took short-cuts which could only be 
used when snow supplied drink for men and horses. The nomads of 
the steppes were his friends, and the Mongolians of Karashar welcomed 
his visits. 

In the room which he built for himself in Urumchi was a collection 
of books which he valued very highly, for these would help him to give 
to each of the peoples of Turkestan a transladon of die Bible in their 
owm tongue. All the time wliich he could spcnd in Urumchi was given 
to diis important work. Tlie Bible was his constant companion, and he 
w-as seldom seen without a copy of it in his hand. 

He never rcvisited his native land, but lived the life of a single, lonely 
alien. Renowned Western travellers sought his advice, and cnvicd his 
intimate knowledge of unknown localities and scattered tri bes. Best 
informed of Europeans on Central Asian matters, he was trusted by 
all, for no onc had ever known him to commit an indiscretion or divulge 
a secret. He fitted into Central Asian life as few’ Western ers could have 
done, and had his place among the outstanding personalides of die 
Gobi. In a land of political intrigue and light morals he held a course 
of impeccablc rcctitudc, and die men of Turkestan, observing his 
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transparency, the honesty of his dealings and the truthfulness of his 
speech, bore tcstimony to his charactcr. When he had driven past on 
some high-road the caravan bash would put up his thumbs in a gesture 
of approbation, saying: “There goes a good man. If British men are 
all like that, then Britain must be a great country.” 
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I 

Trekking on the By-ways 

0 

“The passion for tlic high-road—the safe, dull, well-known Iiigh-road— 
is deeply ingrained in every Asiatic,” and persuading the bash to take 
a by-way is as difficult as coercing the mules to leave the ruts. Studying 
maps and listening to caravan talk soon måkes a traveller familiar with 
desert highways, but it is only the pressure of some difficulty which 
takes liim to the by-ways. On one occasion we were ready to leave 
on the stage from Kiayiikwan to Moslcm Tomb Halt, witli uncom- 
promising desert before us, when a friendly villager wamed us that 
brigands were close at hand. It scemed that there was no possible way 
of escape, until he told us of a small track to the north of the Great 
Wall by which we could thread our way through narrow gorges and by 
little known hamlets, and emerge four days later at Jade Gate, where 
we should rejoin the highway. We had not previously even known 
of tliis bypath, but all tumed out to be as he had said, and this was 
how we came to the Gully of Wild Asses and to the oasis of Flowery 
Pond. 

A German professor, geologist to a scientific expedidon, had recently 
spent sevcral weeks camping in a ravinc near by, and when we reached 
the first hamlet we heard many stories regarding the nature of his unusual 
interests. * 

"What that man seemed to like best was collecting stones,” we 
were told. - 

“ Why, he would give us money in exchange for any which he 
fanded,” said one man. 

“I suppose he came from a country where stones are very scarce, 
and that made him think a lot of them,” said another. 

“He told us that this gully was once at the bottom of the sea, and 
showed us fish-bones which he had hacked out of the rocks, but we 
knew all about that sea before he came here, because tlic last bit of it 
still remains,” added yet another. 

“Where is that?” I asked. 

“Only two miles off, in the very centré of that plantation of desert 
grass toward the south,” was the answer. “Would you like to see it?” 
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I was glad enough to sec anything so interesting as the last drop 
of the Gobi Ooean, and the whole group of men and women who were 
standing by came along too. We all plodded througli a rough growth 
of scmb, until we came to the brink of a small sunken pond. 

“Therc you are,” said one man triumphantly. “That is the last 
of the great sea, and the water is so deep that no one has ever fathomed 
it. Now w^tch,” he continued, and taking his long shcpherd’s staff 
he plunged it into the water and chumed it vigorously. In a moment 
the pond was alive with fish darting in all directions. “ When this was 
an ocean, the fish were very large,” he said, “but now thcre is no room 
for tliem to grow to full size.” 

The next place where wc camped was Flowery Pond, and from the 
last drop of the great ocean to that oasis was a difficult way, though every 
few miles we found some hollow at the bottom of wliich a mere shade 
of green herbage showed that the place was not permanently waterless. 
At one desolate spot was a stone tablet which bore tlic inscription 
Hsl-pti ta lu (The Great Road to the North-West). Had it not been 
for this landmark, I could never have guessed that we were Crossing an 
old and now disused travel-road. 

Flowery Pond (Hwahaitz) was an area of which everyone knew 
the name, though few ever reached the place itself because of its 
isolarion. It boasted a small surrounding wall standing four-square, a 
pond which was never completely dry, and some arable land which 
partially maintained the population. The men fetched donkey-loads 
of wheat from Jade Gate, but the women practically never moved from 
their own hornes. The name of Ing-pan (military garrison) has clung 
to tliis small place ever since the wars of the Han dynasty, when it 
was the only spot in ninety miles of desert stretch where a garrison 
could find water. 

West of Flowery Pond the by-way led into dreary wastes where we 
skirted a disused channel, choked by desiccation, on the other side of 
which was a caravan route little used, even by camels, on account of 
water scardty. It was thcre that the pilgrim Hsiian Tsang is thought 
to have turned his horse’s head back toward China and, for a few hours, 
to have abandoned hope of ever reaching the lands of the west. 

Then the charactcr of the country changed and we crossed ten 
large gullies which must have been cut by deep rushing water. The 
banks between the gullies were predpitous and dangerous for our 
brakeless carts, but below vsas tall grass and rich pasture where contented 
cattle fed. From the last of the gullies w c turned into Pulungchi, called 
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by the Mongols Bulungir. This vast enclosure was an abandoned town 
eleven hundred yards square and surrounded by dty walls still in fairly 
good repair, though each one of the old gates was now nothing but a 
gap in the wall. There was space to shelter tliousands of families, yet 
the inhabited portion was reduced to half a dozen shabby inns, built up 
round a couple of wells from the débris of crumbling mins. As late as 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Pulungchi was still a military 
camp of the Imperial Chinese garrison, and when China sent armies to 
conquer territories in the far north-west, they made a strong base at 
Pulungchi, but when the campaign was over, Gobi, which had been 
held at bay for a short time, took back wliat belonged to her, and the 
place was left the more desolate because of the traces of human liabitation. 

We left the old camp on another by-way which led to yet another 
deserted town called So-yang, and if Pulungchi was a lonely place, 
So-yang was much more desolate, for the sand had fallen on its ruins 
and drifted into eve ry sheltered corner, till it lay under a smothering 
pall from which a stupa rose up as the one distinetive landmark. Its 
most unusual feature was a double east wall, probably erected as pro- 
tection against the terrible winds, and in one part of die enclosure 
diere were massive walls which Sir Aurel Stein thinks may have been 
built to protect the cemetery, or abode of the dead. Coins found on 
the site would indicate that So-yang was inhabited until the time of die 
Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1127). 

Nothing could be more effective for die preservadon of old htter 
than a covering of dry sand, and there was so much of it that, to this 
day, no one need ever leave So-yang empty-handed. Pots, seals, pen- 
stands, beads and vases of glazed pottery can still be picked up when 
high winds have shifted the sand-drift, for the old site was evidendy 
abandoned in haste by people who fled, leaving their valued goods 
behind them. Travellers write of this place as So-yang, but locally it 
is called “So-yen dty,” from the two ideographs meaning “locked 
eyes,” which is a name for the edible plant which grows there in 

abundance. 

Not far off is Ta-shih, a by-way town in which a few mhabitants 
have struggled so bravely against desert encroachment that, in the 
main, they have kept the enemy at bay. The storerooms of die Ta-shih 
people are fumished with many stoneware pots dug out from sites 
within the town, but the habitable houses are few as compared with 
those which have disappeared in the sand-drifts. On the left bank of 
the Ta-shih River are ten small cave slirines hollowed out of the 
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conglomeratc cliflf, which are called locally “The Smaller Thousand 
Buddha Caves,” and the frescoes which they contain are said to date 
from the period of the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-907). 

From Ta-shih a steep hillside path descends to old Kwachow (City 
of Melons), which is now an impressive ruin but must once have been 
a gr eat fortress. Its walls are of stamped day, enclosing a rectangular 
space measuring one-half by one-third of a mile. It is said to have 
bccn finally reduced to ruins in a Moslem rebellion. 

On anotlier by-way we ca me to a place known locally as 
“King To-lo*s Camel Town.” The massive mud walls are one mile 
in length and one thousand four hundred and sixty yards in width. 
One solitary family lived within the enclosure, and the well they used 
was so deep that only with the help of a donkey could a bucketful of 
water be drawn. The rope, after passing over the windlass, was 
attached to the little beast’s hamess, and it was made to walk straight 
ahead until the bucket appeared at the well-opening. 

It was a by-way in the area of Turfan which brought us out at Lama 
Town, marked on the maps as Lamchin. In olden times it held a settle¬ 
ment of lamas, but they have long since disappeared, and the present 
inhabitants are fanatical Moslems. A young Christian sdioolmaster, 
convert from Islam, received us there in his home, and took us to sce 
the tombs of his ancestors, who were all Imams 1 of the Islamic faith. 
Under liis direction wc followed the course of a stream which we crossed 
and rccrossed, stepping from one low bank to the otlier, then tumed 
and took an uphill road to a stony waterless plain bordered with a high 
earthen cliff. The long row of Moslem tombs stood beyond the stony 
plain, at the foot of the cliff, and behind them were small mosque 
buildings. One of tliese was of special interest, for it was used as a shelter 
for holy men wishing to observe a forty days’ fast. Each year someone 
was expected to volunteer for the ordeal, and when he entered the cave 
it was blocked and sealed, leaving only a small opening tlirough which 
one piteher of water was passed at sunset. The cell held a mud kang 
and had a floor of beaten earth, and in the ceiling was a small drcular 
opening. For forty long days the only occupation of the fasting man 
was to say his ritual prayers and to enumerate the ninety-nine attributes 
of Allah. In the centre of the cell lay a little heap of ninety-nine dark 
grey Gobi stones, left by the last man who had occupied it. I stood 
there awhile and let my imagination pieture the stones falling ceaselessly 
through forty long days from the weakening fingers of this man who 

1 Imam —religious teacher attached to the mosque. 
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knew all the ninety-nine names for God but had never learnt the one 
which would have changed everything for hira—God is love. 

The story is told of one lioly man who fasted forty days but waited 
in vain for rclease, as the lmam forgot him and never came to break down 
the mud plaster which sealed the door. By virtue of his merit the 
faster was able to ra ise his body from the earth and escape through a 
small aperture in the ceiling to a second cave, from which he reached 
the open. He then walked aeross the plain and sat down to meditate 
upon the strange fate which had sent him, a man from Arabia, to wander 
in the terrible Gobi Desert. Rcsting his head on his hands he was given 
a vision of Mccca, and rising, he immediately collected suitable stones 
and with them built a model of the Prophct’s tomb. 

Wc too walked aeross the stony plain to see this replica of the tomb 
in Mecca. It was kept in perfect order and stood as a desert witness to 
the Islamic faith, for every time the buran disturbed the stones they 
were carefully replaced. The torabs on this Gobi plain were marked 
by white transverse stones laid aeross grey uprights. White stones 
are commonly used to convey directions to desert travellers; somedmes 
they show where a water-hole may be found, and the white ideographs 
can be read from afar against the black background. We ourselves 
used white pebbles to bring to the nodce of travellers the declarations 
wfrich are found in the saered Scriptures, and many a wayferer has 
read words of our Lord, such as: “Jesus said, ‘Come unto Me ^ . 

and I will give you rest,’” written in stones, and near by has found a 
small book weighted dow™ and protected with larger stones, which 

explained the meaning of the words. 

On our way back from Little Mccca, a friend invited us to rest and 
drink a cup of tea at his house. He eamed a living by making soap 
from mutton fat boiled down with an alkali which he got from buming 
Gobi plants in a kiln. The mixturc was boiled in a huge cauldron, then 
poured into a row of small bowls, and wdien cold, tumed out like little 
pies. This soap found a ready market in the b^ar, being both cheap 
and strong, but when used for washing dothes it produced no lather 
and its effect on the skin was disastrous. Nevertheless, this soap factory 
■was the pride of Lamchin. 

Following by-ways in such areas introduced us to many varieties 
of insect life which thrive and multiply in the hot sandy soil. No 
sooner had w'e put up our sleeping-tent among tlie Flame Hills than the 
dust w'ould be stirred by the movement of little ticks which became 
uncannily aware of our arrival. Unless discovered in time, they dimbed 
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up our outcr garments until they found a shelter in the hair on 
the nape of the neck, then swifdy, quietly and painlcssly burrowed 
under the skin and began to exercise their vicious blood-sucking habits. 
In a few hours they were fattening and swclling, and soon grew so large 
that it was almost impossible to dislodge tliem from under the skin. 
Horscs and mules suffered too, for they developed symptoms known 
as “sweating blood.” \Vhen hot, their coats streamed with red trickles 
caused also by ticks whicli grew until they burst the skin and released 
jets of blood. Camcls were preyed upon by the largcst species, which 
were nearly two inches long and capable of growing to a considcrable 
size. In the hottest season the most careful drivers on the South Road 
put their horses and mules into loose trousers to protect them from the 
tormcnt of mosquitoes and other virulent creatures. 

The path leading back to the main track took us through a dry and 
dusty fissurc of the Fl ame Hills, overlooked by two sets of seven rocks 
called the Yet Ki{ and the Yet Oyol (Seven Maids and Seven Youdis). 
Some wayside stones among these hills bore ancient inscriptions in 
drcular Uighur script, and at one place the road was blocked by a large 
detached boulder of red sandstone, carved on two sides with repre- 
sentations of Buddliist scenes. It was called Tamguluk Tash. 

On the south side of the hills we emerged near the beautiful little 
villagc of Sirkip, where, standing in an open spaec surrounded with 
houses and gardens, was die lovely tower for which it is famed. This 
terraced shrine rises from a base of stamped day which is forty-eight 
feet square and ten and a half feet in height. Above the base are six 
terraces, each of which is a little narrower than die one immediately 
below it. There was formerly a seventh storey, and probably a final 
superstructure also, though of this ‘nothing is now left; each side 
is omamented with seven niches, some of which still contain figures 
of the Buddha. Even in its present broken condition the tower is over 
fifty feet in height and dominates with graceful stateliness the low 
village whidi surrounds it, but when the great structure stood complete 
its beauty and symmetry of oudinc must have made it a unique Gobi 
landmark on diat road near die Flame Hills. 

The by-padis of Gobi ccrtainly led us to unique places and to the 
hornes of unusual peoplc, but our carters were always happier when 
we camc back to the familiar high-road. Wlien the track led a cross 
desert wastes where sand-hills or hummocks covered the plain, nothing 
would induce them to take what seemed to be a quick cut, for if they left 
the main track there was no means of distinguishing one path from 
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another, and any deviation would have been dangerous. Hven on safe 
by-paths there was a sense of discomfort at having left the de^p ruts 
over which the can ers of past centuries had driven their teams in safety. 
The by-way held the threat of the unknown and might produce some 
new expericnce—a thing to be dreaded by a man of fixed ideas, who 
only desired to move as did his ancestors in past centuries. It was 
easier so, the ruts were ready-made for him and he needed only to keep 
within them. But I felt otlierwise, and when I could induce the bash 
to venture on an unknown way I welcomed the new experience and 
listened unmoved to his complaints and reiteration of tlie old proverb 
which declared that in all circumstances “the old is bener.” 


n 

Et(ingol Camping Grounds 

The castem Gobi merges into Mongolia, and whereas the western 
desert has no indigenous population but is inhabited by settlers of mixed 
races, the eastern side is claimed by nomads whose tradition is that of 
hunting, herding and hitting. 

It is a region so vast that the encampments are as wdddy separated 
by sands as islands on the face of an ocean are by water, but wherever 
there is steppe or grazing land, there the Mongol comes, spends a sea son, 
feeds his flodes and herds, then rolls up his tent and moves on to fresh 
pastures. The Gobi winds dean up the place w r hich he has soiled, the 
pastures which his flocks have cropped grow greener than ever, and 
Nature promptly repairs all the mischief he has done to her dean 
order liness. 

The nomad loves every stretch and dune of his rolling spaces, but 
in the whole of eastern Gobi there is no locality which comparcs for 
charm and nomadic comfort with the beautiful banks of the river called 
by Mongols the Etzingol. It dashes down from the far distant Tibetan 
ice-fields, through a long chain of fertile oases, cutting its way through 
the sand and making of tlie whole area a coveted camping and grazing 
ground, for it supplics dear sweet water suffirient for man and beast, 
at every season of the year, and the Mongols live by its bounty. 

In Chinese territory this stream is called the Black River, and is a 
source of ridics to many colonies of Chinese farmers before it ever 
touches Mongolia, for the Qiinese are past masters in the an of irrigation 
and calculate the value and use of water to the last bucketfril. 
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In summer, when snow melts rapidly, the Black River becomes 
a roaring torrent which carries earth, rocks and boulders before it, and 
the surface of the water is kept in a constant turmoil of swirling eddies, 
cross-currents, whirlpools and natural weirs with a strong backwash. 
Tlie noise and movement are so bewildering that a rider or driver when 
fording the river easily loses his bcarings, and all through the hot scason 
it takes a heavy toll of human life. The main stream flows on over 
stony ground until it reaches the sands of Mongolia, and even here 
Chinese industry has, by dint of ingenious labour, reclaimed some 
scanty strips on cither bank and convertcd them into arable land, but 
beyond the place known as Gates of Sand there is no more cultivation 
and the river, now called by its Mongol name, Etzingol, divides into 
two branches of equal size called Oboengol (Obo River) and Dondorgol 
(Middle River). Between tliem is a raised bank, and on this level plain, 
impeded by the sands, the streams slacken, some times flowing between 
erosion terraces, sometimes dividing into deltas, and finally losing 
themselves in the twin lakes Gashun and Sokonor. Thus, after con- 
quering the stony obstades of its carlier course, the river is overcome 
by the smothering sand and finds a grave in the dreary swamps of a 
Mongolian waste. 

Between the oasis called Gates of Sand and the Twin Lakes there 
is a unique camping-ground. Tite desert poplar thrives there to such 
an extent that the banks of the river are dotted over with small copses 
which form at some seasons of the year a lea fy shelter from the buming 
sun, and at others are goldcn woods of enchanting beauty. The desert 
poplar (Populus dxversifoha ), which is also called the unequal-lcaved 
poplar, bears two kinds of leaves at one time; those on the new growth 
are narrow and lancet-shaped like the willow, while those on the older 
branches are broad and tooth-edged. The Chinese name for this strange 
tree is wutung. Hardy as it is, and able to endure both cold and dryness, 
it is yet the very first tree to feel the touch of autumn, change colour 
and east its leaves. For this reason the Chinese have chosen to make 
the wutung symbolic of sadness, and the eldest son of a family should 
lean on a staff cut from the wutung when he follows his father*s coffin 
in the funeral proccssion. The bark of the tree carries masses of spongy 
growth called the “tcars of the wutung doubtless because of this 
association with sorrow. These trees rise to a height of seventy-five feet, 
and the branches, meeting overhead, form dignified arched alleys. The 
patches of woodland are as symmetrical as though they had been planted 
by hand, and the edge is a dear-cut line with no straggling growth. 
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Along the borders of the river are planrations of willow and dense 
growths of tamurisk half-stnothered in sand. Farther back are clutnps 
of saksa ul {/fnabaih anvtioH dtn dr on ) which the Chinese carry away on 
camels and hum for charcoal, and there is also abundance of liquorice 
growing around the w ooded bek, which is of a particularly fine quality. 

As elsewhere in die Gobi, the roified rémains of large dties are proof 
that considerable cdonies of people were once ahle to live where human 
iife cannot now* be sustained for bek of water. Marco Polo reeords: 

When you kave the dty of Campchiu (Kanchow) you ride for twelve 
days and then reach a city en! led Etzina which is toward the north of 
the verge of the Sandy Desert ; it bdongs to the province of Tangut. 
The inhabicams live by their cuhivation and their cattle, for they have 
no trade." The ruins of this andent Etzina, now called Khara-Khoto, 
still lie among tlie sands beyond the Etzingol* 

Sir Aure! Stein very graphicaJJy describes die efiect made on kim 
by di is o!d mined city: "It waS □ striking sigjit, die most impnesaive 
that 1 have ever seen on true desert ground, this dead town with massive 
walls and bastions, for the most part still in. fair preservation, rising above 
die bare gravel flat which stretdies toward it from the river bank. A 
COOspicuOus stupa? of distinctly Tibetan appearance, crowned die big 
bastion of die north-west corner/ 1 In the time of Kublai Khan (a*D. 
1116-1*94) this was a busy city and a eaHing-place for caravans craveUing 
toward Karakoram, where the great monarch held his Court. "At 
Etzina/ 1 says Marco Polo, "you must needs lay in vietuals for forty 
days because when you quit it you enter on a desert which exiends for 
forty days to the north and on which you meet with no habitation nor 
baidng p!ace.” 

The present-day Mongols of the Etzingol area belong to the Torgut 
tribe and are comparatively recent arrivats, being a section of the vast 
company which trekked back to Mongolia in the eighteenth century, 
from Russian camping-grounds on the banks of the Volga. There are 
reeords to show that as earEy as the second century b.c* die YOeh-chih 
were us ing the Etzingol grazbg-graunds, but later the Htins drove them 
out and he!d die land, undl die Uighurs in tum forced the Huns west- 
ward through Central Asia to beyond die Tarim bastn. When the 
Uighurs were finally dispersed, the kingdom of Tangut was establEshed 
on the Etzingol For two hundred years from the early elevendi 
century a.D* Tangut extended its ru!e throughout north-we$t China, 
but at the end of diat period the Mongol hordes, under Genghiz Khan, 
moved westward and the land of Etzina served his armies as a 
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higbway toward the conqiicst of A-ria. Abotii the year a.d. 1115 
the great Genghiz finally overcame the Tanguts and rermined master 
of the who le region. To this day men of ihe Etzingpl usc tlie term 
Kara Tangut (Black Tangut) in speaking of certain trihes. 

The nomads of dus vast area ane in every way a contrast with the 
sett!ers of Turkestan, The man of die trade-røute always covets 10 
own a piece of land and a house in whkh to live widi his fajnily And to 
establhh a line of descendanis, In nomad-land the spares belong to 
die tribes, and die Mongol rides over them ringing and shctiting, trce 
as the air he breathes, tied to no building and confmed by no walls of 
city or of home. He belongs to the desert and the desert bdongs to 
him. Travdlei* passing through it are his guesES: they cannot command 
an innkeeper's reserves on a business færing of payment for Services 
rendered, as they can on a trade-røute, bue are entirely dependent on 
tite tent-dwellers 1 goodwill and kindness. 

The Mongol is hospitable bey ond all thinking, hat ruthlesS in réprisals 
on any who abuse that hospitality. When ranging over the desert he 
may leave his tent unguarded and will put a box of parched com and 
a skin of milk at his door diar any who are in nced may he!p themselves* 
but deadi would be die penalty were anytliing else in the tent to be 
touched, nor could a robber hope to escape, for the traces of liis loot- 
prints would cerrainly bc detected by the desert-rangers" eagle cye, 

We went to the Etzingo! at the invitaiion of its Prince, A message 
had reached us from this elderly Chief, whose healtli was fading, to the 
dfect that, haviftg hcard of us as itberant missionaries, he asked that 
one of aur joumeys sbould include a visit to die icmtory which he 
eontrolled, His encampmént was tliree weeks’ joumev away from 
where we were staying, and dose to the twin lakcs, Gas h un and Sokoncr. 
The river, which is full and impassable for many momhs of the year, 
had to be forded, and irs quicksand bed made of that a peribus under- 
taking. There w ere immense stretches of sand to cross in which 
only a desert-bom man could be suie of his w r ay, and there were 
trackless tamarisk forests which m their bafiling samenesa could be 
most treadicrous of all. On that foumey we nearly bst onr mules 
in the quicksands, and also had the terrifying experience of feeling that 
w r e were lost in a maze of tamarisk hummocks from which it seemed 
impossible to extricate ourselves. Nodiing could be more baffling 
than to follow a twisring way in and out run eng btishes die low r er half 
of which were buried in sand-mounds and whoily indisringuishable 
one from the øther. We walked for bours on a narrow path which 
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wound its way round and round die hmnmøcks and never led out any- 
where- The sun was near setting before wé emerged into lighter 
brashwood and fcund an ouder. The smaller tamarisk tankes, whidi 
were from eighteen to twentv feet in height, servcd as biding-placc for 
nomad fcents, bet only tbose who knew how to read the mdications 
conid find the encampments. The men were alen to look for pieces 
of cotion hanging as though caugjit acctdentally on a branch of tamarisk, 
for such happenings are no accident in such soliiary places, and should 
anodier indication confirm the first, and a wisp of sheep’s wool or a 
few tlireads of red cotton catch the eye, they wodd know that we were 
nearing tents. Then the barking of fierce dogs would be heard, and 
shoues from men who had become aware that someone was at hand. 
One more tum among tite tamarisks and we were faced by tall Mon- 
golians, each with a gun sl ung on his shcmJder and the handle of a hunting' 
km fe ahowing above his high leather boot* 

Then we stood still with hands open and arms thrown away from 
our sides, showing ihat we were unarmed and totally unable to defend 
ourselvcs, for we carried ndther gun, whip, nor even a stick, and our 
gesturt showéd both our friendliness and our trust in those to whom we 
came* Instamly all fear vanished and the men were calling to their 
womenfolk to come out and receive us. These w f arm 4 iearted chitdren 
of die steppes took us into their tents, held our hands, patted tliem, 
fingered our dothe$ and gave us a hearty welcome, The tents were 
buik upon a framework of light wood covered with thick felt whidi die 
women had trodden out from the wool of sheep and goats and whidi 
gave effeettve protection against both heat and cold An opening was 
afways left in the «entre of the roof, but it had □ covering of feh whidi 
could be rolled back at wiU so that smoke from the open fire could find 
its way out- 

At a word from the men die fierce dogs crept to one side, but when 
the women lifted the heavy and beaudfully quilted door-curtatn to 
inviie us inside, I stepped in badewards, keeping my eye on one huge 
mastiff which was, I knew, longing for a bite from my leg. Inside the 
tent was a reajly comfcrtable home. Dyed felts covered die fioor, and 
all around stood lacquered boxes, while facing the en trance was a tablc 
on w'hich stood rows of small brass bowls full of clear water, This 
was the family shrine where the precious element of w ater is daily offered 
by die Mongol to his god. Bcyond the fire of smouldering camel-dung 
was a sligfitly raised seat, reserved for the master of the liome, and we 
sat on the floor round the embers while one yoirng woman ran eff lo 
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milk the camels and another threw tamarisk twigs on die fire and æaxed 
it to a flarae, then heated die milk in a large iron pot into which she 
thitw a lump of brick tea and a pinch of salt. The first cup of tea wus 
served at the shrine, dien we took nurs, and with it ate pkoes of milk 
cake made by heating the rich camefs tnitk so slowly that the cream 
forraed a thick crust which coutd be lifted iroiti tite pot, drietl an fl 
eaten Uke a biscuit. 

The standard of manners required when mixing with thcse primitive 
people was exact and binding, and any breaeh of etiquette would ereate 
immcdiate liostility and suspicion, For cxample, had any member 
of our caravan walked into tite tent with a whip in his hand the whole 
colony would have been antagonlsed, or had one pi os remained standing 
at the entrancfi in such a way as to dominate the tent there would have 
bem no welcome for us. Had anyone been so indiscreet as to touch 
die cooking-pot in passing, we should have given the gra vest offenæj 
and our very attitudc in sitting was controlled by custom; one knee 
raust he kept flat on tlie ground while the other was raised, for this is 
die mle a guest muse obserye in an Etungol home. 1 hese seemingly 
arbitrary regubtions are not merely the trivial ways of poltte society 
but fixcd tribal customs, and bchtnd each there is some reason connected 
with possible treachery or with a tknger always present in unproteeted 
nomad life. For a guest to be careless ofs regul ation, or unaware oI its 
existence, is an unpardonab!e offenoe. 

Eeing received on a friendly footing in a Mongol ian iamily b to be 
given the freedom of a rirde which is wider than that of the strong, 
robust, føtrfess, but childlike nomarfs themsdves, for there is a larger 
family which indndes the flocks and herds which are a real part of in 
Inside die tent is a place reserved for die new-bom Lambs and tiny kids 
which are the pbymates and pets of the chtldren. The camel-mirseries 
are just outside, and are surrounded by palings of dried desen grass, 
for the baby camel is bom at midwinter and needs some proiection from 
die rigours of die Mongotian s torma. Within their endosures these 
grotesque little creatures gambol with an angular awkwardness which 
b very captivating* When their motliers are out to pasiure they must 
be hand-fed, and tliis is done by means of a feeding-bottle made from 
a buUock*» horn pteræd at the tip and adapted to a leather teat perforated 
with a small hote. 

From one encampment to anotlier we fullowed our tjuiet coucse, 
sharing for a while the life ol a primitive culture which had overiapped 
from a previous age^this wandering li fe of die steppes wiiich is thebasb 
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from whldi modem dvilisations have been devdopect The jpeøple of 
the Etzingol knew nøthing of present-day civilisation and its complex 
problems arising from eapitalism, central isarion, housing, emptayment 
and educariom The sky, the air and tite natura! produce of die land 
were their inheritajice and sufficed for all their needs, nor did die lapse 
of time bring them any sertse of pressure. We too, for these few months, 
luxuriated in bdng &ce from tbe bondage of all organised øccuparions. 
No postal courier peneinited tiomad-land, and no news of the outside 
world reached us, so we, who had been caught in die eomplicated 
processes of modem life, chose for a rime to ferget tbe lapse of the long 
ænturies and willingly retwned to the conditianS of our ancestors, 
glad to be primitive widi die prirni rives and nomad among nomads- 
We enquired our way as we wertt, and riie dirccrions. were always 
locaEEsed by an obo; "To die west of die obo*' "North of die obo" 
"Haifa day's camel stage beyond the oÆo." Each eonspicuous siimmit 
was crowned by one of these strange struetures* Brandies of poplar 
and camarisk had been dragged up die steepest rocks to make □ rough 
framework for die landmark- A coarse red banner showet! from a far, 
locks of hair fiuttered from die stieks, and in the liollow nest of die 
shrinc all sorts of strange things, such as stones, fossils or shejls, were 
lefi as an offering to the tia veller S s guardian spirit, but after we had 
visited an obo it aiso hdd eopies of the Gospel s—the pilgrimfs true 
guide—in die Mongolian lan gnage. 

At last, one day, we emerged from a sandy belt on to a green pasture. 
Herds of beasts were grazing at wiil and mounted herdsmen galloped 
among them, wliirling their short-handled whips and shouting exuhantly. 
This was tlie entrance to the vast pasiure-Tands w r hich were reserved 
for the Prince 1 ? herds of horses and eatile, Direetly we w r ere slghted, 
the herdsmen veered their mounts in our direction, and we were soon 
surrounded by exdted men, eagerly quest terning our right to be there* 
From them we Icamt that the old Prince, at whose invitation w r e came, 
had reoentEy died, and that die new head was a usurper who seized die 
Queftainslup, vrith all the tents and all the riches of the old Prince- 
Next morning we sat in die tent of this bo!d supplanter, and wdth 
tlie liclp of his Clunese inerpreter we ralkecl with him of many things- 
We were not the only guests that day, for behind the raised dais on witich 
the Chieftain sat, stood a lama who had just returned from a joumey 
into Soviet territory. Tlie Chieftain s simple mind was bewildered by 
two irreconcilafele asser rions wdlich simuhaneously dai ro ed his attention, 
and botli of whlch were new and foreign to his thought. One con- 
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corned the Mongolian New Testament whidi w p e bad sent ahead and 
of whicli he tumed the pages as w r e talked. The first greit proposition 
which faeed him was a call from God to repentance; “ God commandeth 
men everywliere to repent.’’' The other word was a denial of die 
existence of God, and a declaration by the strange lama diat religion 
was the weapon of irnperialism and the dope of die pcople, This 
was a shattering announcement to a man whose activities* questionable 
us diey might be, had yet always tåken liim to die obc to seek die 
favour of a god. “No God? Tlien whac of TmgriV* he asked, “die 
Being who Controls all life and all the spirits.” 

That day, iri the audieiice-tent, the desEiny of the Etzingoi tri bes 
seemed to be outlined heforc our eyes. In die hands of a powcrful and 
astutc Government all spheres of induence are rapidly and sklliully 
exptored for purposes of propaganda* Young boys would be datmed for 
sdiool-ltfe and their Outlook deverly biased, aniplifiers carrying the 
voice of a Masco w broadcast might speak in die tents of Chteftains, and 
ihe con version of fearless herdsmcn irato dasking cavalry could he easily 
effected* This might well be die furure of the Etzingoi nomads. 

m 

The Windtng RoaA 

There is one caravan route which occasionally brings a merchaut 
from Paotow or the Temple of the Larks to the banks of the Etzingoi 
River. It b callod the Winding Road, and most of those who use it 
are straightfbrward business men, dealers in pdts, camels hair or 
liquarice, but now and again it brings a man whose object it is to disappear 
from hb narive land and never he heard of again. Sudi men often have 
a strange background, and they travel under an assumed name and on 
fictitious business. Sometimes there is even a prieé on tlieir Eicads. 
The Etzingoi camping-grounds are an attracdve plaoe to die mock 
nomad, for there is good profit to be made in handling barter and 
exchange among people who are 50 elementary in metliods of oommcrce 
as these Mongols. Such enigmatie guests generally jotn die caravan 
□t a small halttng-place, and hope for a free passage by acting as cooks 
helper or junior puller. 'The is not deceived, nor is he surprised i f, 
before die journeyb end* they fail to report whcn die camp moves on, 
and are never seen again. If a ny ccmment is made Jie wtll merely remark, 
“To every man his own business,' 1 and dismiss die subject. 

A strange cha in of circumstances brought us in eontaet with such 
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an esilt. We were drinking camel'5 niilk and earing lamba in a Mongol 
Eent «ne day wiren a man lifted the door-curtain, siepped inside, and, 
according to Mongol eustom, exchanged smiff-bottles with din host. 
After thifi rørrect greedng die stranger sat dom and was given a bowl 
of milk, while die intermpted talk was resumed* Our host was rager 
to know something of olit country', and asked many questions regarding 
its King, it$ customs, its people, and regarding certain strange invemions 
tite wondeis of which had been reported to him* ^as it really true., 
he asked, "that there were carts which ftew in the air? 1 ’ He knew 
diat one horsdess cari somethnes crossed Mongolia, but he had heard 
that it ofien refused to move, and tliai camel-caravans, though they 
traveiled more sJowly, might overtake the huge monster where it by 
stuek in a ruu He had heard of the "iron road" at Paotow, but had 
never himself seen it, nor had he any wish to do so, for, as he said, "In 
this coumry camds are bestHe spoke f air ly good colloquia! Chinese 
and expiessed admiradon of our easy tise of that language, to whfch we 
replicd that before we came to thesc parts we had already li ved for many 
years in Central Sliansi* At these words the new arrival looked sliarply 
in our direotion, then tumed away and conrinued his conversadon in 
Mongol ian about tlie business which had brought him there. It was 
qmte clear that his intenst had been airested, but we were used to 
betng the centre of notke in such a group and thougjit We of iU 
Presemly he tumed and spoke to us in Chinese, and it was evident that, 
though dressed as a Mongol, this was his native tongue and his intonation 
was that of Shansu "From which part of the province did you come?” 
he asked- I mentioned die name of a city where we had lived for many 
years, but he said little more and soon took his departure* Later in die 
day we met him in other tents, and he always asked us a few quesdons 
in Chinese and always left us hurriedly- 

Next day we were watching baby camcls at their frolics in an endosure 
near one of die encampmcnts when a rider broke rlirough the tamansk 
ihicket, tied his horse to a braneh of die growth, and strede toward us* 
h was the same man again, and he was evidently well known heré too, 
for he joincd the famity group like an hatitaé. Once again he spoke: 
J *You said that you came from Shansi. Do you know many of the 
towns?" he asked. "We know most of then,” I answered. We then 
talked of that province, of its various localities, its progressive Govemor 
and of its prosperity, but again he broke off abrupdy and chatted in 
Mongolian with the family, drank another bowl of salttd tea, sabted, 
leapt on liis horse and rode off. 
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Two days bier wc stood in the yutt which honsed the head bnu 
of the Etzingoh It was a handsonie tent arid richly fumished with all 
the goods which incUcate nomadic wealth* The brass and copper kettlcs 
were of the I arg est and heaviest description, tlie bowEs wc re made of 
pølished wood rimined with silver, and die ^amba boxes were lacquered 
in golden-brcnze tints* TJie rabed portion of tlie tem floor was larger 
than usual, and on it was placed a long, low- table spread with the com- 
plete paraphemalia of ecdesiastical usage. There was a filigree jug of 
holy water, a bunch of peacock‘s feathers with which to sprinkle die 
worshippers, rosaries to mark ihe red ta don of mantras, a bell to sound 
at rhytlimic mtervals, a little hand-gong and a smal] prayer-whed, an 
effigy of die thunderboEt, a wooden crab, a hammer with which to st rike 
it, a conch which is blown to assenibte the lamas, and most important 
of all, a vase which held bamboo sEips inscribed with answers to the 
prayers of those who wished to fix a lueky day for some undertaking. 
There were al so many brass bow Is filled with butter, and □ braker in 
which to offer it as a burnt-offering* Behind die tema was pbeed the 
great cocksecmb huad-dress, kept in readiness for ritual occaaons. 

Facing die temple furnishings sat a man of sudi an evil countenance 
that he might wdl be accustomed to hold intercourse with dark forces. 
He was draped like an idol, in yeliow and deep red broeade, and never 
ceased from muttering die one sentence: "O mani padkms kum " 
(O tliou predous jewel in die lotus). He had been saying it so perpetually 
and for so long that his cliin was mouldtd by the words into a strange 
shape* He never took his hand from die betids, and the muttered prayer 
persisted during every break in die con versa don. 

Several times die door-curtain was lifted to admit a i i butan or a 
Mongol who knelt to receive the lama's blessing, and among diem was 
die same sham nomad whom we had al ready seen so often* He made 
an obebance to tlie lama, who sprinkled him wjdt holy water, then sat 
down on tlie ground near me, and white my companions continued 
ta-king with the lama he began to question me again about die district 
of Central Shansi, Åts towns and its vilhges. 

11 Do you know r Peach Sloom Farms in tlie Eastsem Hills?” he asked. 
"The vill age is not far from the town where you r l i ved* 1 f 

"I know r it trell/' I said+ 

"Do you know tlie li family whø live there?” he asked again, his 
face terne with intenst* 

“I do/ 1 1 rep lied, ""and I have often stayed in their home*" 

When he asked that question 1 immcdiately real i sed to whom l was 
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speaking, but I drink that 1 succeeded in so conirdting the estpression of 
my face that he suspected nothing. Nqw tliat 1 held the key to his 
identity, the striking likeness of this Mongol to my old bhansi iriends, 
the li family, waa unmistakable. He Mstcned intern ly, and 1 spoke as 
naturaily as possible of the young daughter-in-Uw and her child, and 
of the death of die old parene Though I sat in the Mongoiian tent 
and talked with this myslerious stranger, actuaUy I was more vi\idly 
consdous of standing in a Shansi courtyard at Peach Bloom Farms, 
where a young woman was pouring out a strange story which concemed 
her dfiad husband. I knew ber wdl, for she had been first a pupil, tlien 
a student, under my care, and it tvas natura! tliat she should speak to 
me in her perplexity. The boy to wham sbe was betiothed had been 
a firebrand of mvolutionary activity from schooldays, and after the 
marriage, while the young bride cared for his parents, he went off io 
a disrant town, where he became in vol ved in a politkal plot. It wis 
discovered and he was arrested, con dem ned to death and executed. 
Later on, the rough coffin holding his body was brought horne and 
buried at Peach Bloom Farms among the family graves. 

"A week after his funeral,” the young widow was saying to me, 
"I came to the grave to moum for my husband, and there I found a girl 
dressed, like me, in coarse white mourning. She crouched at my husband f s 
gnive, siling for the dead. I had never seen her befare, and I asked 
ber who she was and where she came from. She only said, T have come 
to wail for my brother/ ‘You are mistaken/ I replicd, "this is our 
family grave and my husband was buried here not long agod She only 
shook her head and rooked to her wailbg. I was frightened and ran 
home* There I found a stranger talking to my parents. He said that 
when my chi!d's father was condemned to deatb many tried to help 
lixm ta escape, and a few hours befare the execution a man was found 
who sold his qwn li fe for a large sum of money and let himself be shot 
in his ptaee, Tliat stranger said: 'The coffin which is buried in your 
(icld does not hold the body of your son, but of the man who took his 
place, and his rister has come here to wail so that his spirit shall not be 
atnong the neglecred dead. As to your son, he is ali ve, but he has fled 
to a distant country, from whfch he must never retum to China- 

Sitting in the hma*s yurt I thoughi of the old parents, of the gir! 
who was nei dier wife nor widow, and of the grave which lidd the body 
of the man who had parted sa carelessly with his life. I tooked into the 
face of this mock Mongol and he gave me one searching glance. We 
both understood, but even at this distance from liis home it was hetter 
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not to say more, though I knew that 1 was speahing to the fiigitive son, 
and he kncw tliat I knew, He rose, gave the lama a final k<nvimv } mmed 
to us with a Chinese salutation, and k L fi the tent* He did not cross our 
path aga in : but his persistent inquisitiveness had not escuped dhe notice 
of our vigiliant Chinese servants. They knew notliing of our side of 
the stoiy, but took an opportunity to tell us that this man was no Mongol, 
but a Chinese fugitive, disguised and hiding in die forests of the 
EtøtngoU 
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W1THIN THE GREAT WALL 

I 

The Pass ing of an Æra 

FrOm Etzingpl to Tur farin, from Spring of Wine to Chugudtak, we had 
spent long years in foltowing trade-romes, tncing Érint caravan tracks, 
searching out innumerable by-paths and expløring the most hidden 
oases. Wherever wc heard of some side-track whkh ied to a hand et, 
or even an isølatcd home, far from die main roads, there WC went to 
deltver our message. Five times wc had traversed the whole lengtli 
of the desert, and in the proeess we liad be come part of its life* The 
caravan men knew r us, carters hai led os as old friends and uases dwellers 
wdtomed us to their hornes, remi riding us with touching aecuraey of the 
date of our last vlsit* In every Gohi tetnpte which we bad touched the 
priests now owned a copy of die Scriptures, and in some of die most 
remote plaocs the schøolmasler would show his nespect for Christian i ty 
by mardiing the boys to die preadiing tent, wherc he orde red them to 
listen attendvdy, and never forge* a word of wbat was said. 

The merchants of the laiger towns reekqned on our visits, apd 
there was alw^ays a murmur of pleasure wben our travd-carts rotled in 
at the city gate and tkrøugh the bo^ar. limkecpcis treated us as val ned 
dients, and it would have heen a great offence had we moved our oustom 
to a rival finn. M Herc's the Gospel back again, back again, back again," 
was die rhvthmk lik which hailed our arrival in innumerable hostels 
where we stayed. Teaching, preachjng, healing and imparring the 
good things of the Good News, we had spent ourselvcs imgrudgingly. 
From morning tik night, and i f needs be from night till morning, we had 
bou^it up opporiunitics, and in doing so had made the strangest 
contacts. Princesses and beggar-maids were alike in the circle of our 
friendship, and our pnrpøse was that no one should meet us with out 
becoming consctøus of the Lord Whom we represented. Our first 
recepdon in a town had sometimes been mimical, even to the point of 
being stoned by Moslem antagonists, but on a second visit the hosti [ky 
was generaUy less, and final ly there were always some people w ho made 
friends with us. 

A tent, a cart or an inn-room was our only horoe, our guest-røom, 
preaehmg-hall, dispensary and booksliop. Tlie problem was how to 
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keep ourselves supplied on trek with enough Scripturc pordgns to mecE 
the demands of those who thronged the boakstalis. Ii was only once 
in years that tbey had the chanoe of turning over such piles of books 
and sdecting those which roused rhcir interest, so at fairs and at fe; ti vak 
the crowds carrkd away thousands of brighdy bound gospeb, many 
New Testaments and mimerous oiher booib reladng to die Ciirigtian 
faith. Large posters designed by Chincse artists wliich dedaned the 
coramandment5 of God and the precepts of Jesus now hung on the 
walls of town houses, village farms, innkeepers' quarters and even of 
Confueian temples and Buddhist shrines. It was necessary to carry 
books in seven different languageS in order that the Mongol, the Chinese, 
the Ttuki) the Tibetan, the Manchurian, the Eitssian and the Arabic- 
reading Åhung should each be supplied with the Gospel in his own 
tongue, 

for long years We had travel Sed through heat and through coltl, 
but now the immediate job was done, and our faces were once more 
set toward die fortre&s of die Grear Wall, the starting-point from whidi 
we had set out. The homeward trek lengthened mto months of trave!, 
and as we went we became increasingly aware of a dcfinite change in 
the bearing of the people* Tbere was an anxioos look on the stalid 
faces of die camel-drivers whom ue passed, and though they would 
cømmk themsdves to nothing dcfinite, they dropped a whispered hint 
to our carters, waming them to keep on the side-roacb and to avoid 
Eouching certiin towns. 

As we left the stretdies where wc had been only fent dwellers and 
came once more to die land of inns, wc fonnd that inn doors w^ere kept 
doscd instcad of being wide opeti as fomerEy, and that innkeepers 
peeped suspidously through a crack to see who wc were, and cmly 
when they reoognised us unbolted the door. Tbis time the word which 
passed from lip to lip was "Commimists are on the rrtarch,” and every- 
where the word provoked a reaction of horror. The main road was 
aEmost desertcd, and when we reSched Tofflb of the Mo a! cm oasis the 
look of tlie ptaoe was so abnormaj that l slippcd over ro talk with the 
man at die little stiop and ask him the meaning of it alL He would nor 
speak aloud, but whispered: “Every woman and child has left the 
phoe." Then, taking me to the back of his small house, he pointed up 
among the hilEs. 

" Do you see a black spot below the ltne of fir trees and a little to 
the west ? p> he askech 

“ Yes ” I answered, "Ida.” 
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"That is a rave,” he satd, "and they are a!| hiding there. Every 
night after dark we go up, rating food with us, and some of us spend 
the night there to protest thenu Reports of the road are very bad, and 
there is surely worse trouble coming.” 

" What is it of which you are all in soch terror?" I asked* 

“Rands of Communists from the Southern Provinees,** was the 
answcr, "They have been chased up north by Government troops. 
Wc have never had them before, and people 5 ay that they are cmellest 
of all the irregular troops for robbing rhe peasant of his food. “But," 
he added, “ they won'r fLnd much here to sreal. Those caves up in tite 
hi lis are good hiding-ptaces for us and for our erops. There are so 
many caves and we know our way about them so wdi, that we are not 
afraid of anyone attacking us up there," 

I knew that he spoke the truth, for I was once taken to see such 
a hiding-place, and I found the earthen cliff honcyccmbed with eaves, 
partly natura! and pardy excavated by gencxations of frigi dves 1 liding 
from robber-bands. All the cavems were connected by narrow passa ges 
or coirforrf, and in the innermost recesses chimneys had been cut and 
mud firepSares built on which hug)e cauldrons ofporrfdge coutd be boiied, 
suffident to feed whole villages of refugees, The periious li fe which 
these menfs ancestors had lived since the days when the Huns devasrated 
their lands has preserved a gr eat heritage of the liiding instinet, and 
only by using and cultivadng this have they avoided extermi nation. 

Wc dedded not to risk taking die srage to KiayQkwuin through Gold 
Washers Halt by night, and left Moslem To mb in the grey dawn so 
as to get in by nightfalL It was dusk when we first sighted the high 
turret of the fortred, and everyone gave a shout of joy, for i f the Chinese 
lea ve their homeland with a sigh they re-emer ir with a cheer, but when 
we catnc into full sight of the gate we saw that the towers which had 
been a Gobi landmark for centuries were broken down, the brickwork 
of die fort was defaoed, the great portal tlirough which the carts once 
rolled in and ouE was sfrut, bolted and locked, and only the small side¬ 
gate was open. There was no military guard to greet us,-for the men 
of the garrison had vanished and the barracks were in ruins; nothing 
was left of the houses but cmmbling walls, The only people who had 
remained were two families of the old residents tiow living in dug-outs. 
The desokdon was complete and 1 wandered up and down the sircecs 
like an uneasy gbost, pieturing the horrors which had brought about 
tliis devastadon. "Where/ 1 I asked, “was the Govemor, and what 
had beeome of his garrison? What had happened to the wotnen and 
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children, and all my old friends?” The old man in tlie dug-out 
answered my questions with a temble story of battles, of slaughEer and 
of rc-prisals, but ttiese derdict people, though they lamcnted the 
Kiayiikwan that had been and now was no more, accepted with deadly 
submission the inescapable deeree of fate* "Muk-yu fah-é{" (man 
dn do nothing) was the sum of their philosophy* 

On reaching Suchow we were challenged by suspicious and un- 
friendly soldiers, who to$sed our bedding -bags down in the dust, 
searched them for firearms, and then roughly ordered us to drive on. 
We bnmped through the crookcd city gate in to the matn street, and 
diere we heard tite people all around us exclaim, "The teatbera have 
come home again/' Tliey spoke nuly, for hcre at Suchow was the 
house and die home in which Gobi evangcltsm had been plan ned, Eiere 
were the friends with wliom we were tinked by a chain stronger than 
the ties of flesb and blood—the spiritual bond of vital union between 
fettow- Chris riam, Here we should firtd the comfori of a spadous room 
and the luxury of a door which we might sometimes shut. Hcre too 
was an abundant supply of soft, sweet water, and fadliiies for a standard 
of clcanlmess bey ond anything we could maintatn on trek. Clean 
bedies, clean cloihes, a dean kitehen from which we could banish the 
flies, a clean tiving-room with wiiitewashed walk—in a word, privaey 
and cleanliness: diese were die only final luxuries which had preserved 
their attraction for us. So many things which might seem necessidcs 
to those in easier conditions had dropped out of li fe wirhout leaving a 
regret, nor could they ever count for much with us again, for the valua- 
tion of living conditions had been readjusted to a scale which overtumed 
the acoepted use of die words necessity, comfort and kjjcury. 


n 

A Jøumey of Me mønes 

We were back in Suchow, the city often called by its most andent 
name Chiuehuan (Spring of Wine). 

It was the first town within the Wall to wekome travellm, and 
was a pface of mditary importance, for the Minister of Defenoe was 
stationed there. ThEs w^s an øld-established office, and aceordmg to 
die archives, the first Commander to hold it was appointed to Spring 
of Wine in U S B-C. How we lo ved its landmarks, its distinetive pagodas, 
its stately trees and its wide streets. Looking up at the glirtering 
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scoopcd ridge of the ice-fields in the South Mountains I truly sang for 
joy, and when I stood again in the summer pavilion where the actual 
Spring of Wine gushed upwards in a pond surrounded with green reeds, 
I thought of the weary days behind when only bitter water had been 
our portion. This water was so delicious that it secraed like new wine 
in its power to revive and refresh exhausted travellers. 

The walk home led through Jade Street, which was roughly paved 
with re fuse jade from which the core had been extracted. Here men 
of the ancient guild of jade polishers still li ved and, using the most 
primitive tools, made wine-cups, bracelets, inkslabs and balls of jade 
for scholars to roll in the palms of thcir hands and so keep the fingers 
supple for writing. Our house stood near the west wall, which, 
according to the decrees of the geomancers, must never be pierced by 
a gate, for Kiayukwan, more than twenty miles away, had been dedared 
Western Portal of Suchow, and it was believed that should any ruler 
dare to cut an opening on that side, floods would pour in and destroy 
the town. 

Then I came back to the room where the map of Turkestan and the 
Gobi Desert was once more nailcd to the wall. How diffcrently I viewed 
that map in former days, when the trek was being planned. My comrades 
and I had then studicd it so carefully, measuring distances and calculating 
mileage. Dictionary in hand we had searched out the meaning of each 
complicated ideograph which indicated the name of an oasis. With 
what eagemess we questioned any travellers who had covered the 
ground, noting all they told us regarding conditions, landmarks and 
the character of each locality. What was then insatiabie curiosity had 
now become accurate knowledge and solid experience, and the map 
was no longer a mere cartographer’s diagram, but a living thing, and 
each name conjured up a town of distinct individuality. How different, 
each from other, werc these widely spaced oases, and what strong 
characteristics they each had developed. Unlikc the huddled towns 
of thickly populated countries, whose peculiarides are merged into 
general fea tures, each desert oasis had its unmistakable idendty, just as 
human beings brought up in condidons of isolation gain in personality 
what they lose in adaptability. The course of our various joumeys was 
outlined in red, and my eye followed the marking, through the portal 
of the Great Wall, right on to the border of Siberia. The oases were 
dotted over that red line as beads are threadcd on a scarlet cord, and each 
evoked a unique picture. 

There, at the start, was Yurnen (Jade Gate), so small and so exclusive. 
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Tfie light turnet$ which decorated te dty wal( gave an architeetuml 
individual!ty to die town, which its inbnbitancs transmuted into consdous 
supenority, holding rhemselyes slighdy aloof from odler places, though 
diey would never break die laws which bound them to courtesy and 
hospitality. After onr first visit we never again arnved at Ydmen in 
du 5 ty and travel-stained clothes, but instinedvdy ddied ourselves 
before wc neached die dty, and noticed that carters end servante did the 
same. Something in tite spirit of the Ikde town requked it of us, and 
die tidy, bright b^ar 7 grouped round the entrance of the Mandarins 
house, would have poEftely rebuked our shabbioesS. On a wliitewashed 
TA^all fadng i\\e yamm a large map of China and her dependendes was 
paintecJ in place of die customary tige^ and this, in irsel f s gave a touch 
of cut ture, even to the markcr-place. 

Tlic nanie Jade Gate has historie assodations, for during die days 
of the Han dynasty, Jade Gate Barrier was already a renowned out- 
post of the Chinese Empire- There has been løng dispuw conceming 
its looation, but råe people of Ydmen still argue that since the name is 
the inberkancc of their town, the si te also may weli be theirs. "Who " 
diej' say, could show a better dairn?'' Discussion on die point is 
dismissed with the Chinese phrase " Vu tamen" which may be translated 
lH They say. What do diey say > Let them say. It b munaterial.” The 
town does not stand on an eminence, yet the unbroken stretches around 
prøduce a strange effect, due perhaps to sotne mirageous illusfon, and 
standing by die turtet I always had a sense of bdng nearer to the blue 
sky there tfaan anywhere else on earth* 

FoIWing the line of die desert road, my eyc travel led on to lonely, 
dcsolate Ansi, which has nothing to compensate for the forbmness 
of its barren surroundings and the devastntion of its ceasdess wimk 
Tlie West Protecting Garrison ift an ambitious name for this vast 
enclosure, sa sparsely hui It over with shabby houses into which tbeir 
owners creep, seeking shelter from the desolating blasts of the Gobi 
buran. No one lives Jn Ansi by choice, and a]| who must of neccssity 
do so comptoin bitterly of their lot. Its stomis are proverbial, its houses 
are miserable, its cold is perishing and it has no fiid. Ansi grects its 
guests with sand-tomadoes, racks them with dungdaden whirlwinds, 
and speeds them on their way with dusty blasts which choke nose, eyes 
and throat with nausearing grk, 

My eye caught the Word Tunhwang, and I remembered how consdous 
its people were of being custodians of Gobfs an galleries and of being 
entmsted widi the matdiless Jewel of Crescent Lake, From there the 
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line curved ioward dcmon-haunted Lob, where strange voice$ lure the 
unwary traveller from his path. 1 shuddered and lookcd away to Black 
Gobi, past the sombre ravine of Hsing-hsing-hsta and beyond the 
sordid low^-croucliing shacks of the small watcr-stages, to Hami, die 
Omni of die Khans, whidi was as cdourful an exit to the long desert 
stretch as Ansi at its en trance was clrab- 

A pteture of the women of Hami wearing flowing robes of blue, green, 
purple and scarlef, and carrying water from the well in warm-tinted 
shapely gourds rose befone me- Hustling trowds thronged the 
where noisy merchants bartered their WBics, and earts, camels, donkeys 
and bullocks forced their way through die sireets. I saw it as it was 
when the palace of die Khan, lofty and proud in its gardened enclosure, 
still stood in the midsr, but the ouistanding landmark of Hami was 
the blue-tiled cupola of the Royal Mausoleum, pride and glory of the 
Turki popul ace and tomb of dead Khans. 

Beyond Hami the traek led to Tsi-kio-king, the Seven-Horned Well, 
whidi stands as send nei where north and south trade-roads dtvide, each 
taktng its own way on one or other side of the dividing mountain range* 
The old well watehes the South Eoacl disappear over a di smal gravel 
plain toward die hunting oases of the Fl ame Hills, and the North Road 
enter the narrow rortuous defile whidi cuts tlie Tienshan range of 
mounteuns in two. In times of pcacc Seven-Horned Wall was a dreary 
hamlet, but in war-tixne it beeame a strategie desert outpost from whidi 
soldiers guarded three main artertal roads toward Turfan, Hami and 
Urutnchi* It has been the scene of herce Gobi baitles, and Its sands 
have many a dme been reddencd with blood and littered with the bodies 
of men and orcases of horses- F very in vader co vcts its strategic position 
and kfløws of its tamarisk growth, whidi, tliough smothered by sand, 
will supply abundant fucl for his army* 

Both north and south irade-routes wcre marked in red, for we kad 
trekked them both many times- Ute south em road kept south of the 
mountain range, past East Salt Lake and West Sak Lake to Turfan, and 
over the steep Dawan Pass to Ummdii- The north cm road, however, 
led dirougli a jagged cut in die Tienshan where, for a long nine-hour 
stage, a narrow and al most le vel path wound with innumerable turns 
between gjeat bare crags and lofry gran i te eliffs, emerging at last on the 
Dzungarian plain* 

Thk route led past the litde town of Mu-lei-ho, whtdi migbt well 
be ealled Shansi Over-Sands* Though the snowy peak of the mighry 
Bogdo-Olu towered overhead, I was alwaiys under a strong illusion when 
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diére of bdng in a small town of disrnm Shansi, for all around 1 hearcl 
du: speech, the calis, the idiom and the tones of that far-away pEaee. 
The Shansi famiiy whkh recdved me was subject to die disdpline, the 
restrktions and the rigid tradirions of that most conservative pro\inct, 
where heavy dignity and assumption of superioriry by sole virtue of 
age formed the grotindwork of sodal intercourse. 

Every important business house of Mu4d-ho was the branch of a 
Shansi firm, and every few years each anpkyé was entided to some 
months of leave, which wcre arranged aocording to rules of strictest 
convention. The young nian must retum to his old home dressed in 
good dothes, wearing satin shoes, a sarin cap on his head, and reclining 
in a can like a prøsperous merchant, but when the few months of holiday 
were over he must take the journey back on foot, wearing rough shoes 
and a poor man 3 s cotton sult. Convention decreed that a son should 
only leave his parents' home through stress of poveny, and that, having 
left it for reasons of filial piety, he mnst make good, so wha rever the true 
drcumstances, he always retumed with outward signs of ailnence. On 
leaving again for his dis tant job, however, he must appear 10 have given 
al! he had to his old parents, and be retuming to his business aspooras 
before. Facts, trath and reality might go to the winds so that ihe 
eonyentinns be not contravened. Mu-lei-ho truly is Sliansi Over-Sands. 

Fa die nortli of Mu-lei-ho the Word Kndteng (Andent Town) was 
wTirtenn Spetrulators congregite in this industri al centre and large 
fortunes are built up here, bm only to be spent elsewhere, Business 
interests are fealously guarded in the Andent City, and each prosperous 
merthant is careful to gather young men of his own dan round him, 
lest any of the money he måkes should profil omsiders* Shansi bankers, 

T lonan copper-smiths, Szechwan railors and Kalgan furriers transact 
their business here, dispatching and reeeiving numberiess carayan-foqds 
of mercliandise, but Kucheng has no interest in Turkestan beyond that 
of grasping her richcs, and if Barkul and Pichan are ca] led the "Ears of 
tlie Gobi/’ Kucheng migh t well be Hkened to its greedy, grasping hand- 
A name in heavier type indicated Urnmehi, renamed Tihwa, City 
of Enlightenment, by a Manchu Emperor of China, but jt might more 
fitly have been called The City of Oark Intrigue. Capital of Chinesc 
Furkestan, seat of the provineial Government, location of the U.S.S.R. 
Consulate, it is a centre of every political faedon. Tlie town has no 
beauty, no style, no dignity and no architeetura! interest. The dimate 
is violent, exaggeraied, and at no season pleasant. During the winter 
there are constant heavy snow-storms, but the snow must not be allowed 
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to lie on the flat mud roofs, lest at the first thaw the water should leak 
into the houses. It is therefore shovelled Wholesale into the streets, and 
trodden by the traffic to a hard, slippe ry smike, which måkes w-alking 
ottremely difficult for several roonths of the year* During die winter 
householders find it convmient to tlirow all sorts of rubbish imo the 
street, wbere the egnstant falls of fresh snoW cover up the garbage, but 
when the thaw r seta in the mess is indescribable, and the town stinks. 
For one month of the spring, and one of the autumn, the mud-pits in 
die roads are such tbat beasts are sometimes lost in tbem, and only tlie 
most athlenc roen can go on foot, as progress involves leaping from one 
SCC ppj n g. S iøne to another* The suroiner heat is even worse than the 
winter cold, and the dirty, dusty roadways are filled wirh }aded 5 
unhealthydooking people* 

Urumcbfs shopkeeping dass lives to make money, arid Éts offidal 
class lives for promotion, Nothing draws men 10 the place bnt the 
prospect of good business or of politieal advancement, and the sordid 
strects are typical of its sordid dvic life* In government circles friemdly 
sodal intercourse has become impossible, as any visitor mighi be an 
informer. A secret report can always command a prke, and promotion 
often depends upon supplying it, therefore no man irusts his neighbour. 
For such reasons as these no one enjoys life in Urumchi, no one leaves 
the town with regret, and h is full of people who are only therc because 
they cannot get pertnission to lea ve and may not leave widiout 
permission* 

No one has troubled to devdop the natura 1 resources of the loality- 
On one side of the town a wide river flows, but the water it supplies 
has to be laboriously carried in palls to tlie houses of the people and 
there paid for. Tliere are coaUmtnes in the vidiuty, but they are worked 
so casually, and transport is so badly organised, that delivery is uncertain 
and it is not unusnal, in the coldest weather, for fiiel to be unobtainable* 
A few r miles outside the town is a plain where sulphur-springs bubble 
from the earth. Thh should be a valuable asset to any locality, and 
handled with normal intelligence the springs could bc used for thermal 
batbs, but the natural hot water is mainly used by women who take 
tbeir washing to the streams in order to save firing, While mothers do 
the family laundry their small chitdren play at setting fire to tlie little 
jets of sulplmrous vapour which break tlirough the soib For batliing 
purposes there are only two sheds, with a couple of tanks of more than 
questionable deanliness, where the halt, tlie blind and the lame seek 
beating* 
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Towering above Urumchi is ihc matdiless snowy peak of the Bogdo- 
Ola, Mount of God. Its lower slopes are clothed with pine forests and 
carpeted witli wild flowers and mountain strawberries, and in its recesses 
it hides rushing torrents, quiet lakes and dashing waterfalls. There 
could bc no more perfect place for a summer resort, but a personal permit 
must be obtained from the Govemor by anyone who wishes to go tliere, 
and it is therefore only accessible to the favoured few, while the people 
of Urumchi have to endure the damp stuffy heat of the town all through 
the summer. 

It is a striking contrast. On the one hand the slopes of the Mount 
of God, a perfect paradise of purity and beauty, and on the other the 
man-made slum dty at its foot, a slough of iniquity and misery—yet 
the only possible and easy conncction between the two is banned by 
man’s folly. 

To the north of Urumchi I passed over the words Manas and Hsihu, 
the grain-markets of Turkestan, but wlien I saw the word Dubugin 
on the map, a strange pieture rose before me. This was the market of the 
Mongols, and the wandering people of the Altai nomads who paced its 
streets presented the most fantastically dressed crowd that I had ever 
seen. Robes of brilliant brocade and coats of embroidered satin were 
fastened with buttons of solid gold, held by elaborately woven girdles 
and hung over witli heavy silver chains, strings of comelian beads, 
embossed omaments and polished brass amulet-holders. No head- 
dress was too extravagant for Mongols on holiday, and the gaudiness 
of their footgear matched the eccentridty of their hats. Their high 
leather boots were made of skins dyed scarlet, purple or maroon, with 
stitehings of brilliant contrasting colours, and the handle of each man’s 
long-bladed hunung-knife showed above tliem. Glcaming ebony plaits 
framed the broad, flat-featured faces of the women, and made a solid 
base for the brocaded, silk-embroidcred ca ps which suited them so well. 

Up and down the street these Mongols tramped, carrying a weight 
of dothes that would hopelessly impede weaker people. They talked 
noisily and were as completely free from self-consdousness as children, 
and, like children, were fasdnated by the show 7 goods on the stalls. 
The merchants had studied Mongol taste and displayed gleaming brass 
kettles, large brass wash-hand basins, brightly painted crockery, gay 
horse-trappings, heavy silver neck-chains, snuff-bottles, thumb-rings 
and hair-omaments studded with coral. Every man carried off a huge 
slab of brick tea stamped with decoradve Mongolian writing and made 
of tea-leaves compressed to the solidity of a real brick. The Mongols 
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had valuabk exchange in their heavy sa [in purses to offer for atl they 
wantcd, for these peopk of the Alrai traffic in gotø-dusr, and, when they 
shook it in to the scales they commanded the best of the marken I never 
wearied of the 5 treets, of Duhugin and of watching the giant children 
of the Al tat at their play. 

The next town on the naap was Chuguchak. Itis the terminus of 
the desert trade-route and is also calted the City of Seagulls, but seagulls 
are not the only migrants wliich follow the course of the great Siberian 
rivers soudiwards to Chinese Turkestan, only seagulls are ftee to come 
and to go back, while ihe human mi gran ts must be exiles for life. 

At Chuguchak the Russian émigrés have introduced just that touch 
of oase to life whicli marks the differenee between East and West. The 
roads are wider, and are bordered by shady trees. In pocrcr hornes tlie 
mud walls are whitewashed and in the richer they are papered* The 
standard of deanliness is higher, and Chuguchak boasts die luxury of a 
Russian bath-høuse. The Siberian baker not only makes die ordinary 
loaf, bot wilt someiimes bake a tray of buns or of bnoches^ and Siberian 
honey, inuuntain-strawbGrry jam and fruit-flavoured swcets can some- 
times be boughr. 

Inside the neat hornes a board flooring has replaced trodd en earth, 
and die Ch inese kmg has heen superseded by wooden bedsteads, tab les 
and chairs* Knives and forks are used tnstoad of cbopsticks, and the 
sound of a bubbltng samovar is a summons to sodabilhy, When snow 
tomes, home-made sleighs appear, drawn by Siberian pontes whose 
sliaggy manes brush the drift as they gallop post* 

Uere Sunday is observed as a day of rest, worship and festival by 
the Chris tian Russians, Each one wears his best do dies, and the women*s 
print dresses and kerddefs are spotlessly clean. In die litde wooden 
duirch the service and the singing are an unrtsirained expression of 
religitms iervour which is a balm to sad hearts. Tlie émigrés ane widan 
sight of their fatherland and love it passionately, but diey may never 
return there* Wlienever they meet die talk is of Russ ta, and soon they 
break out into sad foik-songs vriiich reveal the intense longing of their 
hearts. Only when fresh refugees arrive do messages from the oEd 
home reach them, and then tlie news is nearly always tragie* Chinese 
eustoms are gnidually retreating, and shrinking before the more forvefu! 
and progressive standards of these Russian peopk, and the City of 
Seagulls is rapidly beeonaing a Siberian town outside the borders of the 
Soviei Union* 
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IN THE CHAPEL OF MEDFTATION 

IVhere the Gobi taught in Parables 

The journey of mcmori.es was over, the wings of imagination were 
refolded, and I was back in tite quict room from which we had set out 
on di ese lortg wander-years, It was here that our few belongtngs 
WOT packed En boxes and stored a way ihat we might be free from the 
mg which a home gives, even though it be but a hired room. We had 
heard a call, we bad visualised those Central Asian trade-routes with 
iheir rides, vilhges and hamlets* we knew that some Christian women 
must go to the people wfeo II ved in them, and we were glad to be the 
women chostrn for the job. 

Far from bring impoverisbed by the sacrifice, we now realised 
sqmething of the wealth which had been added to li fe, and die enrieh- 
ment of though t and experietxoe which had come through all the inevitablc 
detacbments, as wril as by the contacts and incidents of the way. Ås 
teachers of others we weni forth, but as disciplined teamets we came 
back, Kaving found that the dosert was gradous to tis and that it “Javished 
liberty upon us in the far-Eowing vasmesis of its solitude.” The old 
desert fatheis held that soljtude is a thing to be eamed, and on our 
3ong slow journeys we knew that we were eaming ir 

All througli these years wé had been, as it were, hiding treasure in 
a ficld, and now that we had come into possession w r e must dig it out, 
make it our own, and appropriate its value by use. All too soon we 
should be back among the crowds who, understanding nothing of its 
purpose, would measune die who Le joumey in terms of an adventure. 
They would certainly be interested and they would question us, but 
when we replied they would be sering it all from such a different point 
of view that the undertaking, as we viewed it } would remain incompre- 
hertsibte to them, Their lives were organised on an intricate pattem 
in vol ving constant and delicate adjustmenis^ ours was baffåing by its 
very simplidty. It might be that after a time spent in an atmo$phere 
ol sophisticadon I, for one, should cease the mental struggle for 
espression, and nq longer try to convey my deeper thought about these 
desert experienoes. In the end I might lock the door upon myse!f and 
even throw away die key. Lest that should final] y happen, it was 
imperative that I now re view my riches, appropriate them and make 
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them irrevocably mine. The time, the mood and the place for sucii a 
retrospect must all be fitting. The time must not be delayed, for the mood 
was present, and as to the place, the Lake of the Crescent Moon would 
supply me with a Chapel of Meditation. 

• • • 

I saw no change in die lake among the dunes, for there was nothing 
there to fix the passage of time, and die Ab bot and his assistants followed 
such an even tenor of life that days, months and years slipped by 
unnoticed, marked only by the monotonous procession of the seasons. 
My two companions and I werc the only guests at the rest-house, and 
the Abbot understood at once that we had come for quiet after the 
long pilgrimage, and gave us our choice of the rooms. “ You can rest 
here,” he said, “visitors are few these days, for all are busy in the 
ftdds and no one will dis tur b you.” 

That evening l walked round die margin of die lake. It was full 
moon and die place had that intense quality of stillness whick is peculiar 
to rooonlit nights. The dear-cut ridge of the high dune, reflected in 
the water, divided its surface transversely, leaving half of it dim and 
showing the remainder bright with a silvered reflection. Where the 
pavilion steps dipped to the water’s edge there was a faint sound of 
lapping wavelets, and here I sat for long, stilling my heart to a calm 
which would be in accord with die outer quiet. 

The daylight hours at Crescent Lake, thougli not quite so silent 
as die night, were no less tranquil, for the blue heavens above, the 
refleedng lake below, die endrding sand-hills, the quiet rest-house, and 
complete absence of news from the outer world, combined to create 
an atmosphere where solitude brought thought to fruidon, and in which 
it was possible to review die events of the past years. The simplidty 
of the guest-house did not supply a chair, so I scooped out the sand 
to make a rest ful seat for myself and redined on its soft, yet resisting 
surface. 

I thought myself back to those days so long past wlien, turning 
away from the ordinary conditions of busy life in a Chinese dty, I had 
set myself to leam the habits of those who dwell in deserts. Released 
from a whole round of trivial aedvities which were an inevitable part 
of normal life, I immediatcly came into a new environment. No neigh- 
bours would now be concemed about mc, none of my friends would 
even know where I was, and henceforth my place would be with a 
raoving caravan. In that hour I felt as detached as an early mariner must 
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have felt when his small sailing-vessel lifted anchor and set off alone 
across the boundless ocean. My course would now lie over a sea of 
sand, and as the seafaring man stands at the prow of his vessel and 
looks across the trackless waste of waters, so I stood on a small desert 
eminence and looked over the boundless plain. 

My first feeling had been a sen se of liberation which was intoxicating. 
I threw up my arms as if to take flight, saying: “I have the freedom 
of the spaces and I can go anywhere”; but even as I looked, my eye 
caught the faint trace of a scarcely perceptible line leading across the 
waste and I realised that this was the desert foot-track, a path trodden 
out through the ages by countless wayfarers. The dust-storm might 
cover it over for a time, but its ancient foundation would slowly and 
surely re-emerge. As I looked at the path I became conscious that never 
be fore had my feet been held to so narrow a way. 

Between the high banks of the old cart-road on the other side of 
Kiayiikwan I was safely cnclosed, and the age-abiding ruts of the 
highway made it impossible for me to lose my direction. But on this 
foot-track I was free and uncontrolled; yet it was a matter of life and 
death to lea ve the faint path so lightly traced by the feet of those who 
had been treading it for generations. It necded great care to keep to that 
one line, so illusive that at a distance I questioned if it wcre a road at 
all, and only as I followed it step by step was I aware that there was 
something different on that one line from the surrounding sandy space, 
something which showed that others had walked there before me. 
Many had left it, and their bleaching bones witnessed to thcir folly. 

I saw that the desert is not a trackless waste but a wildemess with a 
path through it, and that where the traveller finds no sign of a track he 
has missed the way and the only hope of life for him is to retrace the 
line of his own footsteps until he rediscovers the path at the point where 
he stepped aside from it. 

Just because I had the whole desert spaces to myself, and there was 
no compulsion to keep me in the straight and narrow way, the greater 
was the need for vigilance. To keep my feet to so exacting a path while 
my eyes were sweeping such limitless horizons, this was disdpline. I 
was free to enjoy the spaces and tlie liberty, everything was mine, but 
enjoyment was only possible so long as my feet kept steadfasdy to the 
one track. If I once left it, confusion and anxiety, leading to terror, 
would be my fate. Was this what Christ meant, I wondered, when He 
spoke those severe words: “Narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life” ? If so, then I began to see that the acceptance of a severe rule of 
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jife i$ an integral part of the absolutt freedom which is theirs whoiti He 
måkes ffee. 

Another form of disdptine atso met me. In the oid days of easy 
travel, how aften I broke the stage at the half-way house. “ Unhitdi 
the beasts, ut will go no far the r today,” was a common order; but on 
these great joumeys, bdng committed to my stage, I must make it 
ihrough heat, cold or bltzzard, fromearly dawn lill dark or even through 
rhe night* There could be no tnming back, nor was any provision 
made for the procras [mating, the sl nek, the feeble or die purposdess 
travellerp 

As time weni on the cliarm of wide plains, die sweep of distant 
horizons, the austerity of silence and solitude, increastngly attracted me. 
Long uncvemful stages were not now somctliing to be endured as a 
neeessary mearts of reaching a goal beyond the tedious wasie, but were 
desirable in ihemsdves, and I ceased to erave for rap id transit which 
would obliterate the spaoes fay mechanical means, for these very spaces 
now meant so much to me diat I valued them intensely for thdr owr 
sake* Night travel, which had been rather terrifying at first, became 
a spiritual and mental refreshment. For the first time in li fe I was in 
a position to “consider the heavens” from the hour when the too 
dazzling sun sank bdow the borizon untiJ il reappeared to blind me once 
more with the confusing glitter of the mirage* 

Desert dwellers have keener sight than odler men, for looking out 
over wide spaæs has adjusted tlieir eyes to vasmess, and I also ieamt 
to tum my eyes from the too constant study of the minute to the 
observation of die jmniense, I had read about planets, stars and con- 
stellations, hul now, as I considered them, I real bed how li ide the hooks 
had prøfited me- My caravan guide taught me how to set a courae by 
looking at one constdlacion, to ciicck the progress of the night by 
observing die skifting position of others, to recognise the succession 
of morning and eveaing stars, and to observe the seasons by the place 
of Orion in the heavens. The quiet, force hil, regular progress of these 
mighty spheres indlcated control, order and discipkne* To me dtey 
spoke of the control of an ordered life and the obedience of a rectitied 
mind which enables man, even in a world of chaos, to follow a God- 
appointed path with a prectsion and dignity which nothing can destroy* 
My guide also taught me another lesson, and that was how to walk 
by star light. At first I stumbled and hurt my feet among the stones, 
but 1 saw that he walked as quickly, as securely and as freety by night 
as by day. Then 1 realised that he had used hts daylight powers of 
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sense to train the more subtle instinct which served liim in the dark, 
and gradually I too leamt the art of training and then trusdng my 
insdncts until I also felt secure in the clear darkness, wliich is the only 
darkness that the desert knows. I reraembered a wise word spoken 
by an old prophet concerning a man who was faithful and obedient yet 
who walked in darkness and had no light. Surely, like the desert way- 
farer who walks securely by starlight, that man had leamt cbedience 
and quick response in days of normal experience, and when dark hours 
came he walked confidendy, his heart stayed upon God and relying on 
the certainties which he had proved in the hour of clear vision. 

I recalled my early fears when die uncanny loneliness of the night 
made me shudder as I realiscd the utter isolation of our solitary way. 
We had embarked on an enterprise of which our most experienced 
Chinese friends spoke only in terms of waming; the natural shrinking 
from such loneliness, however, soon became a thing of the past, and those 
parricular fears ceased for ever direcdy I realised that they were but the 
mock armaments of a foe with no power really to hurt, but who, as 
master in the region of fear, tries to dominate through frightening 
suggesdons. 

If, as those soldier-boys at KiayOkwan had so confidendy declared, 
die Gobi is the haunt of demons, then the night should have been the 
time when their presence was most real, yet in fact it was more by day 
than by night that the word kwei (demon) was on die driveris lips, and 
most often it was the desert dust-spout which provoked it. However 
^ >recze ^ ess day, somewhere on the horizon a slender spiral of sand 
would rise, move, circle, walk aeross the plain, leave die earth and 
vanish in the sky. Sometimes the whole desert fioor was al i ve with 
them. At a distance they seemed insignificant, but close at hand they 
were fearful in their eydonie force. Travellers ca II them dust-spouts 
from their likeness to an ocean water-spout, but the desert dweller 
certain that these waterless places are peopled by W, calls them dust- 
demons. The pillar of sand gives the impression of an invisible being 
daintily folding a garment of dust round its unseen form. Some whirl 
from left to right, and some from right to left. “This one is the male 
and that one the female W,” said the men; “you can distinguish them 
by the way they fold the dust doak around them, right to left or left 
to right; see how they come in pairs.” 

The couple came gliding aeross the plain in our direction, then 
suddenly tumed aside, passing quite close, yet enveloped in such a 
narrow whirlwind that the curtains of the can scarcely moved, though 
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we saw sand and stones lifted high from the ground. A laden camel 
aa scarcely resist the full force of a dust-spout, and when I was caught 
in the fringe of one, it nearly swept me off my feet. 

The scientific mind of die Westemer studies the phenomenon with 
a view to understanding the atmospheric conditions which cause it, 
but the oasis man who lives and dies among desert scenes believes that 
wa teri ess places are peopled by spirits who desire to be reclothed with 
flesh. “The best for the demon,” they say, “is when a living human 
will let himself be possesscd, but, failing this, the hm uses the dust 
from which flesh is made as cover for its nakedness." 

The spirit which agitates the long night hours uses fear as its weapon, 
but the demon of noon is the demon of discouragement. When the 
chill of night is dispelled by the sun’s rays the heat quickly grows in 
intensity until the midday hour brings unutterable weariness to every 
member of the caravan. The landscape itself seems to take on a metallic 
and inimical aspect, and every hill and boulder is rimmed with a yellow 
aura which gives a hard and repellent outline to the unfriendly scene. 
The expectant joyousness of the morning start has faded away, pleasant 
antidpation of the joumey’s end is still too far ahead to be any consola- 
tion, and although half the stage is accomplished yet there is as much still 
to cover as lies behind, so the half-way line brings no sense of exhilaration. 
This is the moment when the noonday demon has power to transmute 
physical exhaustion into such weariness of spirit as drains all joy from 
service, leaving only stem duty to issue orders. Inertia invades beasts 
as well as men, and it is useless to urgp flagging powers to greater effort. 
This, however, is no new difficulty to the caravan bash, and expcrience has 
taught him how to meet it. A halt must be called and a pause allowed in 
which to release tension and recover poise. In the desert there can be no 
rest without escape from the direct rays of the sun, the glare and the 
scorching heat, therefore soroe shade must be secured. The shadow of a 
rock is best, but where there is no rock there may be a man-built landmark 
made of desert day, which throws reliable shade. So me times there was 
only the plain and its uncompromising nakedness, then the desert guide 
taught me how to use the shadow of my own cart and seek refuge between 
its high wheels. A brief period of rest for man and beast sent the caravan 
on its way renewed in strength and courage. The noonday demon had 
been overcome by recognising the noontide right to relax. 

The still days when dust-demons walk abroad are good for caravans 
on the march, but sooner or later the time comes when the camels, 
alert as a barometer to atmospheric changes, show signs of uneasiness 
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and become resrivc. The driver knows the indications and scans the 
horizon for signs of the coming storm, then moves among his animals, 
tightening ropes and securing packs. Before long there is a distant 
roar, and a cloud like rolling smoke with a livid cdge advances and 
invades the sky, blotting out sun and daylight; then suddenly the sand¬ 
storm breaks on the caravan. No progress is possible and human beings 
shelter behind a barrage of kneeling camels from the flying stones and 
choking sand. When such a blinding storm is in progress there is no 
indication by which to flnd the way, and the only safe course is to stay 
still until it has exhausted itself by the surcharge of its own violence. 
It is a stirring of earth’s surface which blots out the light of day, robs the 
atmosphere of its purity, blurs the oudine of tracks and landmarks and 
takes all sense of direction from men, making them helpless to use 
even their natural powers of orientation. It cannot be overcome by 
resistance, and those who dissipate eneigy in fighting it will inevitably 
be exhausted by its fiiry. The camel-driver is too wise to waste strength 
in fight and, following the instinct of the camel that kneels in order to 
offer less resistance, he leams to shelter till the terrible blast passes over. 
Such a storm will not last many hours, and as soon as it has spent itself 
the sun reappears in a serene sky, the violendy disturbed sand and stones 
sink to their own place, and the caravan can conrinue its joumey. 

Had I been without an experienced guide I should certainly have 
been deccived when I first heard that strange illusory voice calling for 
help, of which so many travellers have spoken. 

“Halt,” I said, “there is someone calling 1” 

“There is no one calling,” said the bask , "and there is no reason 
to halt.” 

"Cannot you hear?” I persisted. “Someone is calling from among 
the dunes.” 

"Never listen to those voices,” he replied. “It is not a man*s cry, 
and those who follow it may never come back to the caravan. We 
must push on.” He urged the beasts forward and refused to listen. As 
he trudged ahead he spoke again: “Those voices are heard all over 
Gobi, but are worse in the Desert of Lob. One night when I was 
travclling there I got separated from my caravan. I heard a shout and 
the sound of camel-bells which I tri ed to overtake for hours. Then 
the moon rose and I saw there were no recent tracks of camels, so I 
halted, and tumed back, but something heM me and the voice still 
called. At last, with a great efiort I retraced my steps to where I could 
see the tracks of our camels leading off in another direction. It was 
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a strange experience, but as soon as I was on the right road those devilish 
voices ceased, and by raidday I caught up wiih the caravan once more. 
They nearly had me that time, as they have had many others.” 

“ What then,” I asked, “are those strange voices which I heard?” 

“The people of Lob call them A\ghun ,” he replied, “and say that 
it is a fcwei which lives among the sand-hillocks and sometimes takes the 
form of a black eagle. If travellers listen, it leads them away to waterless 
places where they perish.” 

Dust-demons, phantom voices with their insistence, always trying to 
turn travellers out of the way—it sounded so fantasdc that at first I was 
indined to dismiss it all with an incredulous smiie, but something in the 
subconsdous arrest ed me, and I repeated aloud those words: “Wlien 
an evil spirit has left a man it roams about in the desert, seeking rest.” 
I had to acknowledge that they were spoken by the only One Who 
really knows, so I thought on those words and kept silence. 

It seemed as though the pastime of those demons was to make sport 
of the few lonely human beings who ventured into the desert, by 
encircling them with cvery manner of deception. 

By night, lights which were like flames from a camp-fire played on 
the horizon, but no one has ever located them or come any nearer by 
following them. Watching my rwo companions walking ahead of the 
caravan one day, I was amazed to see four people where I had believed 
there were only two. My eyes saw something which my reason refused 
to accept. I overtook them and there were but two: I dropped back, 
and again there were four. Thus do the refractions of desert light shake 
confidence in the powers of discernment and call for a new standard 
of discrimination in which things seen with mortal eye are not to be 
relied upon, whereas the things which are relied on may be contrary 
to the evidence of the senscs. 

Mirage is the desert travelleris constant companion and his perpetual 
torment. As soon as the sun is high above the horizon, the sand begins 
to glitter like water and appears to move like wavelets, wliile the clumps 
of camel-thom look like tall bushes or stunted trees, and seem to be set 
by the edge of a lake. All through the day this illusion persists, and not 
until near sunset does the mirage vanish, the sand cease to glitter, and the 
landscape show itself for what it really is, a dull grey surface. Even the 
old traveller must never reckon himself free from the snare of illusion. 
On one occasion we weré to spend a night in a Qazaq tent, but it was 
autumn, and the coarse desert-grass grew rank and liid the en camp ment. 
In the late aftemoon the carter gave the cry: " Dao-liao!" (We have 
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arrived), and, sure cnough, therc were the tents, the herds and the 
pasturing flocks. A man hurried on to prospect, and we urged our 
tired beasts to further efiort. In an hour’s time the tents, herds and 
pasttircs, though still there, were no nearer, and when darkness fell 
the voice of our man was heard shouting: “We are lostl I cannot 
find any yurts. We must stay here till morning.” In the straight dear 
light of dawn we saw the plain in its true aspect; there were no tents, no 
cattle and no water in sight. Not till the following sunset did we reach 
the encampment. 

How terrible if in this realm of illusion where that which seemed 
real was not true, and where true things appeared false, I were leit to 
find my way without a guide. Never could I hope to disentangle the 
web of deception, and free both mind and sense from its impalpable net. 
In the desert I leamt to detect some of the illusions which constantly 
surround me on the greater joumey of li fe, and to depend for direction 
on the wisdom of Him Who is my unerring guide. 

* • * 

Without water the desert is nothing but a grave, and is useless eidier 
as a dwelling-place or even as a high-road for the living. If the traveller’s 
food is poor he will go hungry, if his road is long he will be weary, if 
his lot is hard he will be lonely, but to all these things he can become 
inured. No one, however, can be inured to thirst. When the craving 
for water assails a man he will forget all else in his frantic search for it, 
knowing that life itself depends on finding it, and that failing it he 
will soon be the victim of delirium, madness and death. 

When a traveller first starts out to cross the desert he is inclined to 
take water for granted, and though the old innkeepers wam everyone 
to carry it, he may refuse to listen and prefer taking a risk to being 
burdened with a water-bottle, but once that man has experienced the 
torture of thirst his outlook is changed, 3nd nothing will induce him 
to start upon any stage without a supply. 

As the long hours pass, the buming sun seems to sap the moisture 
through every pore of the skin, until thirst is not only felt in the dry 
throat and cracked lips, but throughout the body, and as the days of 
rarioned water go by, the whole system, tormented by a craving which 
becomes more and more urgent, calls out for the sight, the smell and 
the feeling of moisture. Sometimes the sunset hour brings a caravan 
to a lonely spot where a water-hole should be found but is hard to 
detect. All members of the caravan dismount and hunt for the small 
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depression, perhaps marked only by a stone. It is so easy to miss, and 
once darkness has fallen it would be impossible to locate it. Then a shout 
is heard, “ Water, water 1 ” and all run to the spot to quench their desperate 
thirst. 

The mirage has bcen a decoy to many thirsty men. I myself, when 
I first saw a lovely lake with trees standing on its farther bank in mid- 
Gobi, urged the drivers to push on and reach it quickly, but the bash 
only smiled and spoke indulgently, as one might speak to an ignorant 
child: “That’s not water,” he said, “that’s glitter sand—dry water. 
That lake was but a mirage, and the farther we went the farther it reccded, 
rantalising our thirst with its falsity. 

I was caught by another deception to which weary wayfarers are 
subject, and this time it was not "glitter sand” but the brackish water 
of ie salt desert. The sparkle of the limpid spring was irresistible, but 
when I ran toward it, certain this time of the water’s reality, the same 
gruff voice cautioned me: "Drink as little of that water as you can,” 
it said. This time I cared for none of his wamings, for I had found real 
water and would enjoy it to the full. I soon leamt that the bash knew 
hetter than I, for the more I took of this water, the more parched I 
became. It was brackish—neither salt nor sweet. Not salt as sea- 
water which drives to madness, nor sweet like spring-water which heals 
and refreshes, but brackish, leaving thirst for ever unquenched. I drank 
my fill, and came again, but I was thirsty still. 

This experience made me wary of all desert waters, and when I 
came to the oasis of Ever-Flowing-Stream, though the water looked 
so tempting and so cool in the little grotto under the shady trees, 
I was shy of it, for other water had looked cool and tempting too. 

I tasted it cautiously, but here there was no deception and it was a 
stream of sweet, satisfying quality. This was karc[ water and came 
direct from the eternal snows of the distant mountains. Through a deep 
underground channel it had crossed the torrid plain, and when it emerged 
at the place where I stood it was as sweet, as cool and as pure as when 
it left the foot of the glader, nor would the stream run dry so long as 
the snow-clad hills remained and the channel was kept unehoked. 

Occasionally I heard a desert spring spoken of as “living water,” 
and when I saw one I understood the expression. Its vitalised energy 
was so irrepressible that from the depths of the water-hole it pushed 
upward and broke on the surface in shimmenng bubbles. Those who 
draw from such a living spring always speak of it reverently and as of 
something akin to the divine. The pilgrim prays there at break of day, 
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the Buddhist erects a shrine in its vidnity, the Moslem goes to it for 
water of purificarion, and when I stood and looked into the mo ving 
depths I berter understood the question asked of Christ, "Where do 
you gct living water?” and the answer He gave: “The water I give 
becomes a spring, welling up to etemal life.” 

It is water which marks the stage, and only where there is water 
are there human habitations. Tite people who live there may be terribly 
poor, but though poverty-stricken and sordid, their houses are hornes 
and their hamlets are oases because water, which is an essentia! of life, 
is accessible to them. These men of the water-holes had another suprerm 
need beyond that of bread and water, for man does not live by these alone. 
and though I could not bring to them life’s normal amenities yet I 
was there to offer each one that living water for which his spirit craved. 

I sat for long hours in my sand-chair by the Crescent Lake and 
reflected on the teaching of those desert experiences, the illusive mirage, 
the rormenting bitter water, the sweet water of the kare^ channel and 
the invigorating water of the living spring. Then slowly the lovely 
lake at my feet recaptured my attention, seeming to say, “Now consider 
what lies before your eyes.” So I dismissed all thought of desert 
rigours and yielded myself to the charm of the moment. 

The whole scene, from the brilliant glazed-tiled roofs, the light 
loggia, the golden sand, the silver trees, the fringe of green sedge, and 
the delicate hues of wheeling pigeons, was reflected in the still water 
as sharply as in a roirror. An acolyte came to the water’s edge, stooped, 
filled a bucket with lake water and cumed back toward the temple. The 
scene had an unreal quality which held me motionless as though a move- 
ment on my part might shatter the spell and disperse its beauty like a 
dream. Overhead the great dunes towered threateningly. “Why,” 
I asked, “why was this lake not long since buried by these encroaching 
sands ? Why does its fragile beauty last when the whole configuration 
of the iandscape is changed by obliterating sand-storms? Towns and 
villages have vanished in a wildemess of dcath and desiccation, yet this 
lake remains and no one has ever seen its water margin low. WTiat is 
the secret of its permanence and of the unseen source from which it 
draws such plenriful supplies that drought has no effect on it?” 

At that moment I saw one of my comrades walking over the crest 
of the hill, ploughing a deep furrow in the sands as she went. From 
the summit she slid down the face of the dune, and as she did so I heard 
the sands sing, then she walked to the guest-house and passed through 
the door, leaving the whole line of her path, from the top of the hill 
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to the lip o f the lake, profoundly disturbed. Tite sands whrch, be fore, 
had not shown one wrinkie were now furrowed widi deep ridges, but, 
ss I watched, I saw thdr surfare slowly but surcly sraoothed out again 
lill, gradually, every mark was obHreraied. The ocascless winds of God 
were at work and, as always, they blew off the lake and upward ioward 
the exest of rhe hiJL By some mystery of oriematien the take was so 
placed that every hreadi wfiich stirred the endrdlng sanch-mounds 
blew upward and liftcd the drift away from the water, [ picked up 
a hand ful of sand and threw it downward, but the bneeze caoight it and 
blew it back in mv face. This^, then, was the secret of dus exquisite 
lake T s permanente—its exposure to the upwand-wafring winds of God, 
and Us deep un feiling source of supply. 

“Do you understand tliis pieture of one who has attained what 
you seek and reached the goal of your desire?” something within me 
said. “In the midst of threaiening danger diis lake lifts its face heaven- 
wtiid, rcflecting as in a mirror the glory of the sky. It is not withdrawn 
from die lemblesand which constantiy threatens to enguif it, its position 
is always periEous and it lives dangerously, but every time the sand 
[hreatens, the winds of God are there to protect it, and no harm tøuches 
i t. This is why its peace, i ts purity a nd i ts serenity can never be deatroyed. 
Sureiy the parable is dear—it is tlie pure in heart who see God.*' 

The siglit of a red-robed lama walking in my direction called me 
back to tlie iminediate, and I rose, gieeting him, then sat down and 
talked with him, first of his long pilgrimage and later of the seartli for 
God which urged liim lo such an arduous undertaking. Walking back 
togedier toward the guestdhouse we met die guardian of the templc, 
who appeared strange ly agitated* "Lcok," he said, H did you ever see 
□nything like shatr’' He polnted to a curious triple hato in the sky. 
The three rims of light spread a diffused radiance, and we ad stood and 
watehed the strange □tmospherk effect* “This is a terrible omen,” 
said the priest, "a sign of awful happenings, and of trouble coming 
such as the world has never known. Åtas, atas for this world! ” Too 
profoundly disturbed to say more, the old man tumed off to the temple 
shrine to bum inetnse and seek lo paeify the anger of the gods. 

Next morning the lama, carrying his li ttle bundle, passed on his wa v 
toward Tibet. With my companions I walked once more round die 
lovety lake, gaztng till every detail of its besuty was impressed on my 
mernory, Then we said goodbye to the priest, walk ed 10 the foot of the 
great sand-hills, stood there for a moment and gave One last backward 
Eook, then waved a long farewell to the lovely lake, and rode away, 
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The old Abbot knew how to read portents into the signs of the heavcns, 
and this time his prophetic utterances were amply fulfilled. News of 
the triple halo and its ominous interpretation spread all over the Gobi. 
Something terrible must be about to happen, men said, and happen 
it did. Japan invaded China, armies began to march, and in time the 
whole world was encircled by a zone of war. Lonely, silent, unmoved, 
Gobi had stood apart from the turmoil, but its isolation could not be 
maintained and a gang of technidans soon appeared among the oases. 
They tested bridges, measured gradients and marked for blasting rocks 
which had strained the axles of innumerable cans and proved the skill 
of their drivers through the centuries. When they passed on, heavily 
laden lorries thundered down from the Siberian railhead, for munitions 
were needed in China and the old desert trade-route was the direct road by 
which to convey them. The trucks carried war material, some of which 
had come by way of the Old Silk Road, along the banks of the Oxus, 
and southward over those Gobi trade-routes which my companions 
and I had covered so often on our missionary joumeys. New con- 
ditions required a new name, and the main artery through Turkestan 
was soon spokcn of as The Red Highway. A new era of Gobi life had 
begun. 

Meanwhile polidcal intrigue stopped traffic between Turkestan and 
India, while Russian agents diverted the export of raw materials and 
controlled men’s comings and goings. Innkecpers in water-hole hamlets 
star cd to see men who had no need of their Services drive top-heavy 
trucks past their shacks, asking of them not so much as a drink of water, 
and very quickly the serais became useless, small oases were abandoned, 
and innkecpers withdrew to larger ccntres. 

In the large towns rough paving-slabs were replaced by the 
macadamised surface of a motor road, and the old inns,unable to compete 
with the tawdry travellers’ quarters known as "Hotel Marco Polo," 
dosed their doors which had welcomed so many generations of Central 
Astan travellers. Government offidals were no longer housed in old 
and digniiied yamens but in jerry-built, stucco-fronted erections 
where the 'allo, 'allo, of telephone operators dominated all other 
sounds. 

Picturesquc Central Asian crowds ceased to depend on Hadjis back 
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from Mccca or upon inne rant Lndian rnerchants for news of the outer 
world because, hidden among the batdements of the dty wali, was a 
loud-speakex which btared out information as issued by the Propaganda 
Bureau of Moscow. Young men were recmited for military service, 
schools werc reorganised on a Western pattem, and even in siich 
conservative plaocs as Ttirfan boys in scoufs uniform marched through 
the streets to the strains of a local band. The best scholars of each 
district went to Russia for higher education and tbere leamt not only 
to march but alsc to thinh in stcp wid) their instructors+ 

Women who had been like slaves in the harem and might never 
vemure out unless veiled, raow fouticl themsdves freed from tliis controi 
under the protection of new laws which recognised them as human 
beings having equai rights with their menfolk. Even young girls joined 
in processions wåth dic boys and dressed in uniform, marched up veiled 
and unabasbed stnging songs of emandpa tion : 

"From the bumiftg eves of a million sosils (lashcs one steadfasi will, 

Ye brown-skiimed women, haste do die work. Un veiled ye weavc the 
dawn's red g|ow-* h 

Si multa neously die organ isa non of the secret police spread a network 
over every oasis town, and the beautiiul simple hospital ity of desert 
communities withered, poisoned by ihe fear of søme guest a s betrayak 
Nomad pcop'e evadirtg intcrference wldidrew to their steppes, fearing 
lest their liberty be curtailed and the order to house dtem in mode! 
dwdlings be enforced. 

Joumeys from one oasis to anodier were now cøvened too swifdy 
to admit of the quiet thought and meditation of night majches* The 
majestic silenee was shattemd hy the roar of machines and the hooting 
of motor-homs, while wayside intercourse was made impossible by 
the din of shouting drivers and the agitation of harassed passengers* 
Mud shacks be ca me mounds of rubble, and w r ells which had been dug 
by the ancient Uighurs soon fli led up with sand. Even die heavens 
were invaded and Gobi dwellers looked up one day to see "winged 
dragons" roaring □ cross the sky* The lorry-drivers laughed at their 
constemation and said: "Those are flying carts and are piloted by 
men,*' 

The inviolate spirit of die desert wåthdrew before such an unmannerly 
invaslqn. Is it only concealing itself in some still unexplored waste, 
to return when the turmoil is over? I hope sa, but I fear not, for 
machine-minded men are now in controi, who discuss ihe Gobi in terms 
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cf profil and loss, and propose to lay tron rails a cross it and comruerdalise 
its anden t stfces. 

They may conqiicr the desert spaces and shatter its silcnces, but 
they can never caprnre its magiq charm, and those who have beén 
disdplined and instructed by its austerity still find that the elusive 
spirit of the desert ean ca!l them at wi!t s to rcam again in the Gobi that 
once was. 


KEY TO OASIS NAMES 


Ansi . 

Chang-liu-shui 

Chiuchuan . 

Hsing-hsing-hsia 

Huei-huei-pu 

Hwahaitz 

Kiayukwan . 

Kotzyentun . 

Kucheng 

Kushui 

Kwachow 

Malienking . 

Maomu 

Matishi 

Nan-hu 

Ni-ko . 

Shachow 
Shamen 
Tsikioking . 
Tunhwang . 
Yangkwan 
Yflmen 


. West Protecting Garrison. 

. Inexhaustible Spring Halt. 

. Spring of Wine. 

. Ravine of Baboons or Starry Gorge. 
. Moslem Tomb Halt. 

. Flowery Pond. 

. Barrier of the Pleasant Valley. 

. Pigeon Rock. 

. Anaent Towtv 
. Bitter Well Halt. 

. City of Mclons. 

. Iris Well. 

. Eyelash Oasis. 

. Horseshoe Temple. 

. South Lake. 

. Mud Pit Hollow. 

. City of Sands. 

. Gates of Sand. 

. Seven Homed Well. 

. Blazing Beacon. 

. Barrier of the Sun. 

. Jade Gate. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The perennia! problem of how best to convey to the 
Engllsh reader the pronunciatiQn of Chtncse nanies ]ras 
been considered by the Author who,, in order to avoid. 
confusion, has adopted the system of Roma ni sådan used 
by the Chinese Post Office. 


* 
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Kiry iz Nor 


Stat. Miles 


Uliassutai 


,u 9 uchaV 


Air* n Kol 


pUB^' 


Manass 


Muleiho 


(? m Barkul' 


c *% • \ 

Aratam < 

Ts, I N 

zyentvv\Kushui^ ■ * s 

Shachu*nJ^>H&ny-hs;ny-hs ia 

/ \Malienkiny \ 




-Tatuoq 


•V \ X 
Chihkinpu 


LouJmn] 


VShmmen 

>Maomu 


LopNor 


Uangcfco" 


KokoNor, 


Lanchow 


Hochow 
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